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PART 1. 
Of Univerſal Grammar. 
INTAGTDUCTIHOoN 


\HE words of different languages differ 
greatly in ſound. Nay, in this reſpect, 


two languages may be ſo unlike, that the moſt 


perfe& knowledge of the one would not enable 
us to underſtand a ſingle word of the other. If, 
therefore, all languages have ſome things in com- 
mon, thoſe things muſt be ſought for, not in 
the ſound of the words, but in their /egnification 
and . 5 


Now words are of various characters, in regard 
to ſignification: and if a perſon, ignorant of 
grammar, were to look into the vocabulary of 
any language, he would be ſo confounded with 
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their multitude as to think it impoſlible to reduce 
them into claſſes. And yet the ſpecies (or ſorts} 
of words in the moſt comprehenſive tongue are 
not many: in our own, which is ſufficiently co- 
pious, they amount to no more than TEN: and, 
in the following ſhort ſentence, every one of the 
ten may be found once, and ſome of them twice. 
I now fee the good man coming, but alas! 
% he walks with difficulty.” “ and he are pro- 
nouns, now is an adverb, ſee and walks 
are verbs, the is an article, good is an adjec- 
tive, man and difficulty are nouns, coming is 
a participle, but a conjunction, with a prepoſi- 
tion, and alas an interjection. One would think 
a language muſt be very imperfect, that has not 
a word to anſwer each of thoſe contained in this 
fentence. 


May we not then infer, that in every language 
there muſt be nine or ten fpecies of words ; or, 
to expreſs it otherwiſe, that Articles, Nouns, Pro- 
nouns, Adjectives, Verbs, Participles, Adverbs, 
Prepoſitions, Interjections, and Conjunctions, 
muſt be in all languages ?—This, however, will 
not appear with tull evidence, till we have taken 
a more particular view of theſe ſeveral ſorts of 
words; and ſhown each of them to be neceſſary, 
or how far each of them may be neceflary, for 
expreſſing certain modes of human thought, to 
which, from the circumſtances of mankind in e- 
very age and nation, we have reaſon to think 
that all men would find it expedient to give utter- 
ance. Thus ſhall we unfold the principles of 
Univerſal Grammar, by tracing out thoſe powers, 
forms, or contrivances, which, being eſſential to 
language, muſt be found in every ſyſtem of hu- 
man ſpeech that deſerves the name. | 

CHAP. 
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A L 


OF NOUN 8. 


SECT. I. 


Of Nouns Primary, or Subſtantives.—Of Number, 
and Gender : which (taking theſe words in the 
Grammatical ſenſe) depend, partly upon the na- 


ture of things, and partly upon cuſtom and arbi- 
trary rule. 


HAT nouns, or the names of things, muſt 

make part of every language, will not be 
diſputed. Men could not ſpeak of one another, 
or of any thing elſe, without ſubſtantives. Man, 
houſe, ſtone, mountain, earth, water, meat, 
drink &c, muſt ſurely be ſpoken of in every 
nation, 


A Subſtantive, or Noun, is a word denoting a 
ſubſtance; or, more properly, is * a word de- 
noting the thing ſpoken of,” Now the things we 
ſpeak of either have a real exiſtence, as man, 
tree, houſe, hatchet ; or have had a real exiſtence, 
as Babylon, Eden, Cefar; or are ſpoken of as 
if they had exiſted, or did exiſt, as Jupiter, Fairy, 
Lilliput ; or are conceived by the mind as havin 
at leaſt the capacity of being characteriſed by 

2 qualities 
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qualities, as virtue, beauty, motion, ſwiftneſs.— 
Theſe laſt are called Abſtract nouns; and the 
underſtanding forms them, by abſtracting, or ſe- 
parating from any natural or artificial ſubſtance, 


either real, or imaginary, certain qualities, and 


making thoſe qualities the ſubject of meditation 
or diſcourſe : as—the eagle flies—its flight is 
ſwift :— the houſe ſhakes ; its ſhaking is terrible: 
Voltaire was witty ; his. wit was indecent ; — 
Minerva and Venus were beautiful; but the beauty 
of the former was majeſtick, and the beauty of the 
latter alluring. | ' 


That the formation of abſtract nouns is natu- 
ral to man, in every condition wherein he can be 
placed, will appear, if we conſider, that it is for 
their qualities that things are valued and attended 
to; and that, therefore, we muſt often compare 
qualities with one another, and conſequently 
ſpeak of them as being deſirable, valuable, plea- 
fant, great, ſmall, good, evil, indifferent, &c. 
In this manner a quality is ſpoken of as ſome 
thing, that is itſelf characteriſed by qualities; 
which comes ſo near the deſcription of a ſubſtance, 
that language gives it a name of the ſubſtantive 
form.—Perhaps, however, it might be doubted, 
whether abſtract ſubſtantives be eſſential to lan- 
guage. Thouſands of them indeed there are in 


all the tongues we are acquainted with: but in 


many caſes their place might be ſupplied by 
other words ; though I confeſs, that this would 
often give riſe to aukward circumlocutions. 


The qualities, aſcribed to abſtract nouns or 
ideas, may themſelves be abſtracted, and become 
the things ſpoken of, and ſo be characteriſed by 
other qualities. Thus from beautiful animal, 

moving 
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moving animal, cruel animal, let the qualities be 
feparated, and aſſume the ſubſtantive form, and 


they become beauty, motion, cruelty ; which, as 


if they were real things, may be characteriſed by 
qualities, great beauty, ift motion, barbarous 
cruelty. Theſe qualities alſo may be abſtracted, 

and transformed into greatneſs, ſfwiſtneſs, barbari- 
ty; which may have new qualities aſſigned them 
equally ſuſceptible of abſtraction, tranſitory great- 
nels, inconceivable ſwiftneſs, brutal barbarity. 


In ſpeaking of ſubſtances, or things, natural, ar- 
tificial, imaginary, or abſtract, all men will have 
occaſion to mention, ſometimes one of a kind, 
and ſometimes more than one: à man is coming, 
er men are coming: I fee a hip, or I ſee ſhips ; 
he thought he ſaw a gho/?, or he dreamed he was 
furrounded with ghoffs : Auguſtus had many 
virtues, Nero had not one virtue. In every lan- 
guage, therefore, nouns muſt admit of ſome va- 
riety in their form, to denote unity and plurality. 
It the word man, for example, had no plural, it 
could not be known, when one faid, I fee the man 
coming, whether one or more than one was 
meant. The inconvenience ariſing from this am- 
biguity would ſoon ſhew the neceſlity of removing 
it, either by altering the termination, or the 
middle or initial letters of the word, or by ſome 
other contrivance, | 


But this is not equally neceſſary in all caſes. 
The word which denotes one individual ſubſtance 
and no other, and which Grammarians call a 
proper name, can never denote more than that one, 
and therefore cannot have plurality. Fpaminendas 
can never be plural, ſo long as we know ot no 
more than one of that name, In like manner, 

B3 Wefiminſter 
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Weſtminſter-abbey denotes one particular building, 
Rome one particular city, Etna one particular 
mountain, and the Thames one particular river. 


When theſe, and the like words, aſſume a plu- 
ral, they then ceaſe to be proper names, and ſigni- 
fy a claſs or ſpecies of things, or perhaps ſupply 
the place of general appellatives. When I ſay, 
the twelve Ceſars, 1 uſe the noun, not as the pro- 
per name of an individual, but as a common 
appellative belonging to twelve perſons, ta each 


of whom it is equally applicable. When I ſay, 


that -enty Thameſes united would not form a ri- 
ver ſo large as the Ganges, I uſe the word Thames 
to denote in general a river, or a quantity of run- 
ning water, as large as the Thames. We ſpeak 
of the Gordons, the Macdonalds, the Howards, 
&c. ; in all which caſes, it is plain, that the noun, 
which bears the plural termination, is not the diſ- 
tinguiſhing name of one man, but a general 
name common to every individual of a tribe or 


family, 


Further : When any individual perſon has ren- 


dered himſelf famous in a particular way, his 


name is ſometimes given to ſuch as are famous in 


the ſame way; and then, it becomes, in like man- 


ner, a common appellative, and admits of plura- 


lity. Mecenas was a great patron of learning, and 


Virgil an excellent poet whom he patroniſed : and 
Martial has ſaid, that “ Virgils will not be want- 
ing, where there are Mecenaſes.“ Who does not 
ſee, that the meaning is, Good authors will 
© not be wanting, where there are great pa- 
„ trons?” 


We are told, in our Grammars, that proper 
names for the moſt part want the plural. But the 
truth 
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truth is, that proper names always want it: for 
when a name, that is commonly applied to one 


individual, aſſumes a plural form, it ceaſes to be 


a proper name. And as every ſuch name may 
aſſume ſuch a form, the Latin Grammarians, as 
well as the Greek, might have given examples 
of proper names with plural terminations. For 
Cæſares, Cæſarum, we eg are as agreeable to 
Latin analogy, as“ Aineiai, Aineiòn, Aineiais are 
to Greek. It will occur to you, perhaps, that ſome 
proper names are always plural, and have no ſin- 
gular, as Aibenæ, Mycene, Theba, the Deviſes, 
&c. But this is merely accidental; and reſults 
not from the nature of the thing, but from the 
cuſtom of a particular language; and is there- 
fore a conſideration that belongs not to Uni- 
verſal Grammar: 


| Every name in language, that denotes a genus 
or a ſpecies, may be applied either to one, or to 
many individuals of a kind or ſort t, and muſt by 
| | conſe- 


#* Atrz:iat, Aivaoy, Alves aug 

+ When a number of things are found to reſemble each 
other in ſome important particulars, we refer them to one 
claſs, ſpecies, or tribe, to which we give a name ; and this 
name belongs equally to each individual comprehended in 
that claſs or ſpecies. Thus, the word mar, homo, denotes a 
claſs of animals, and 1s equally applicable to every human 
being. Again, finding ſeveral ſpecies or claſſes to reſem- 


ble each other in certain common qualities, we refer them to 


a higher claſs, called a genus, to which we give a name, that is 
equally applicable to every ſpecies and every individual com- 
prehended under it. Thus all living things on earth reſem- 
ble each other in this reſpect, that they have life, We refer 
them, therefore, to the genus, called Animal; and this word 
belongs to every ſpecies of animals, and to each individual 
animal. — Moreover, all things, animated and inanimate, a- 
gree in this, that they are created ; and in this view we refer 
them to a claſs ſtill higher, called Creature; a word which 
belongs equally to every genus and ſpecies of created 

things, 


* 
| 
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conſequence be capable of expreſſing plurality, as 
well as unity. Homo, therefore, and man, muſt ad- 
mit of ſome ſuch variety, as homines and men z 
becauſe the word may be uſed of one perſon, or 
of any number of perſons, of the human ſpecies. 
And this diſtinction of Singular and Plural would 
ſeem to be effential to the nouns of every lan- 


_ guage : at leaſt we may venture to affirm, that it 


could not be wanting without great inconvenience. 
There are, indeed, in many tongues, and perhaps 
in all, ſome nouns that have no plural form, 
and others that have no ſingular, even when 
there is nothing in their ſignification to hinder it: 
but this, like the plural proper names, 1s acciden- 
tal, and might have been otherwiſe, if cuſtom 
and popular uſe had ſo determined. 


In the Attick dialect, and poetical language, of 
the Greeks, there is alſo a dual number, to ex- 
preſs ?2wo. But this is not neceflary; though ſe- 
e e — veral 


things, and to each individual thing that is created. 
---Further ſtill, All beings whatever reſemble one ano- 
ther in this reſpect, that they are or exiſt: whence we re- 
fer them to a claſs ſtill higher, and indeed the higheſt 
of all, called Being.—This gradation is ſeen at one glance 
in the following words ; Socrates, Man, Animal, Creature, 
Being. : : | FE | 


That claſs is called a Species, which comprehends under 
it, or is underſtood to comprehend, individuals ; and that a 
Genus, which comprehends a number of ſpecies, 


Antiently the Engliſh noun Kind was the ſame with Genus, 
and Sort wth Species: but kind and /ort have long been con- 
founded by our beſt writers; and we are obliged to borrow 
the words genus and /pecies from the Latin: —though, indeed, 


| In good Latin authors, Species never has that meaning which 


we here give it; and which in the language of Cicero would 
be expreſſed thus, pars gue ſubjecta it generi, the claſs that 


» 


is ſubordinate to the genus. 
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veral other antient tongues have it, particularly 
the Hebrew, the Gothick, and the Celtick. For, 
languages being formed in ſome meaſure by acci- 
dent, it is no wonder that there- ſhould be re- 
dundancies in them, as well as defeQs.—lIt has 
been faid, that ambo, in Latin, and both in Engliſh, 
are duals. But it is hardly worth while to in- 
troduce a new term into any grammar, for the 
ſake of one example. Beſides, there is this differ- 
ence between the words in queſtion and Greek 
dual nouns, that the latter are joined in ſyntax 
to verbs, adjeQives and participles of the dual 
number; whereas ambo takes a plural verb, ad- 
jective and participle, and both takes a plural verb. 


Another thing eſſential to nouns is gender. For 
language would be very imperfect, if it had no 
expreſhon for the /zx of animals. Now all things 


whatever are Male, or Female, or Both, or 
Neither. 


The exiſtence of hermaphrodites being uncom- 
mon, and even doubtful, and language bein 
iramed to anſwer the ordinary occaſions of life, 
no proviſion is made, in any of the tongues we 
are acquainted with, for expreſſing, otherwiſe, 
than by a name made on purpoſe, or by a peri- 
phraſis, Duplicity of ſex. The genders therefore 
are only two, the maſculine and the feminine : for 
what we call the neuter gender implies properly A 
negation of ſex, or that the thing which is ſaid to 
be of this gender is neither male nor female. 


In Hebrew, there 1s no neuter ; every noun be- 
ing either maſculine or feminine: : and when 
things without ſex are expreſſed by pronouns, or 

alluded 
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alluded to by adjectives they are more frequently 
feminine than maſculine, * 


All animals have ſex: and therefore the names 
of all animals muſt have gender. But the ſex of 
all is not equally obvious, nor equally worthy 
of attention. In thoſe ſpecies that are moſt com- 
mon, or whoſe outward appearance and circum- 
ftances are particularly attended to, the male is 
fometimes called by one name which is maſculine, 
and the female by a different name which is fe- 
minine. Thus in Engliſh we ſay man, woman; 
huſband, wife; king, queen; lord, lady; father, 
mother; ſon, daughter; nephew, niece; uncle, 
aunt; boy, girl; horſe, mare; cock, hen; boar, 
ſow, &c. In others of ſimilar diſtinction, the name 
of the male is altered only in the termination 
when applied to the female ; as emperor, em- 
preſs, antiently empereſs; patron, patronets ; 
ſhepherd, ſhepherdeſs ; widower, widow ; maſter, 
miſtreſs, antiently maſtereſs, and {till Pans 

Q 


More particularly: The demonſtrative pronoun uſed for 
this thing (anſwering to ruro hoc) when no ſubſtantive is ex- 
preſſed, is feminine. Thus, in the Septuagint, and in Mat. 
xxi. 42. Tides rugs Eyevero hvTH, Hot £51 Jaun: literally, 
A Domino ada eſt her, et eſt miranda.—Alſo when an ad- 
jective is uſed indefinitely without a noun, the gender in He- 
brew is commonly feminine. Thus in Pſa]. xii. 4. A 
tongue ſpeaking great things;” and Pſal. xxvii. 4. One 
thing I deſired;“ the adjectives anſwering to great and one, 
are feminine: Lingua loquens magnas: nam petivi. 


Something like this idiom is obſervable in the vulgar dia- 
lets of North Britain; at leaſt when things of eminence are 
ſpoken of. A Kincardinfhire man ſays, of the river, that e 
is deep; of the watermill, that the froſt will not permit her 
to go, &c. But things of leſs conſideration, as a knife, a 
chair, &c. are neuter ; and the ſun 1s invariably maſculine, 
and the moon feminine. | | 
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ſo by the vulgar in ſome parts of Scotland. 

Sometimes we apply the ſame name to either ſex, 

only prefixing or ſubjoining a particle to denote 

the gender; as he- aſs, ſhe-aſs ; cock-ſparrow, hen- 

8 peacock, peahen; moor- cock, moor- 
en. 


When the ſex of any animal is not obvious, or 
not material to be known, the ſame name, in 
ſome languages, is applied without variation to all 
the ſpecies, and that name is ſaid to be of the 
common gender, and aſſumes in concord either a 
maſculine or a feminine adjective, participle, or 
pronoun, according as the one ſex or the other 
is intended to be ſpecified; as, in Latin, Bos albus 
2 white ox, Bos alba a white cow: but if no ac- 
count is made of the ſex, and only the ſpecics of 
animal ſignified, the gender of the name is fre- 
_ quently determined by its final letters“ 


Beings ſuperiour to man, though we conceive 
them to be of no ſex, are ſpoken of as maſculine 
in moſt of the modern tongues of Europe, on ac- 
count of their dignity ; the male being, according 
to our ideas, the nobler ſex. But idolatrous na- 
tions acknowlege both male and female deities 
and ſome of them have given even to the Supreme 
Being a name of the feminine gender. 

When 


* In Greek, when women are mentioned merely as per- 
ſons, and without any regard to ſex, they are ſometimes in 
ſyntax connected with pronouns, articles, and participles, of 
the maſculine gender. Of this the learned Dr. Clarke gives 
a variety of examples in his notes on Hom. Iliad. lib. v. verſ. 
778. Traces of the ſame idiom are to be ſeen in Latin au- 
thors. Thus in Plautus we read, Quis ea eſt ? Quis ea eſt 
mulier ? Aud thus, in Virgil, Eneas, ſpeaking of his mother 
Venus, ſays, Deſcendo, ac ducente Deo. Æneid. ii. 632. 
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When ve the virtues, we ſpeak of 
them as if they were females; perhaps on account 


of their lovelineſs; or rather in compliance with 


the analogy of the Greek and Latin tongues. 
Thus we call Juſtice the queen of the virtues, not 
the king: and we ſay, that if Virtue were to take 
a vifible form, all the world would be enamoured 


(not of his, but) of her charms. 


The antients made females of the Furies; thoſe 
dreadful beings, who were ſuppoſed to haunt the 
guilty in this world, and torment them in hell. 
This might be owing to the accidental termination 
of their name, or to ſome poetical fable concern- 
ing their origin: or perhaps it was thought, that, 
as nothing is fo amiable as a beautiful and virtu- 


| ous woman, ſo nothing is more hideous than ex- 


treme uglineſs and rage united in the female 
form, 


Some authors have ſuppoſed, that it is natural 
for the human mind to conſider as maſculine the 
names of ſuch things as are eminent in power; 
and to make thoſe feminine which denote what 
is peculiarly fitted for receiving, containing, or 
bringing forth, But though many plauſible 
things may be faid for this theory, It is alſo lia- 
ble to many objections. 


What in this world is more powerful than 
Death, which no animal can reſiſt; or than the 
Sun, which i is, as it were, the parent of life, both 
to animal, and to vegetable nature? Yet, though 
Thanatos is maſculine in Greek, and though Mr. 
Harris ſeems to think, that the notion of a female 
Death would be ridiculous. mors in Latin, mort in 
French, morte in Italian, and muerte in Spaniſh, 

are 
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are all feminine“: and, though the moon is femi- 
nine, and the ſun maſculine, in many languages, 
yet, in the Saxon and ſome other northern 
tongues, the ſun is feminine, and the moon maſ- 
culine. 


If it is merely becauſe the earth is the common 
mother of all terreſtrial productions, that her 
name is feminine, it will be difficult to aſſign a 
ſufficient reaſon, why the a ſhould not alſo be 
feminine; ſince it is probable, that as many ani- 
mals and vegetables may be produced in the ſea, 
as on the land. Its deep voice and boiſterous na- 
ture entitle it (according to Mr. Harris) to a maſ- 
culine name: but in Virgil, the fury Alecto, who 
was a female, and ſufficiently turbulent, utters a 
more terrifick yell than ever proceeded from the 
moſt tempeſtuous ocean . Catullus and Ovid 
mention the ſea as a female, by the name Amphi- 
trite T. And the common people of Scotland, 
when expreſſing the ſea by a pronoun, often call 
it She, but I think never He: © Let us go and 
look at the ſea; they ſay /be is very rough to- 
« day.” 


It ſeems to us quite natural, that a ſhip ſhould 
be feminine; becauſe, as the learned author of 
Hermes 


* One of our moſt correct poets ſcruples not to make 
Death a female in the following paſlage : 
Lo, in the vale of years beneath, 
A grieſly troop are ſeen, | 
The painful family of Death, 
More hideous than their queer. 
| Gray's Ode on Eton College, 
+ Virg, ZEneid. vii. 514. : 
H Catull. de nupt. Pel. et Thet. verſ. 11. Ovid. Meta- 
morph. i. 14. 
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Hermes obſerves, it is ſo eminently a receiver and 
container of various things, of men, arms, pro- 
viſions, and goods. Accordingly, #aus in Greek, 
and zavis in Latin, are feminine ; and Englith 
ſailors, ſpeaking of their veſſel, ſay, She is under 
fail : nay, thoſe very perſons who call a war- ſhip 
a man of war, do ftill adhere to the fame idiom, 
and ſay, The man of war ſent out Her boats. 
And yet, the French word for ſhip, navire, 
though derived from the Latin, is maſculine. 

It were vain to attempt to reduce theſe peculi- 
arities to general principles. Real animals, when 
ſpoken of with a view to their ſex, will no doubt 
in every country have names of that gender 
which befits their nature. But allegories are fan- 


taſtick things; and genders, that have no better 


foundation, cannot be expected to be uniform in 
different countries. And thoſe imaginary be- 
ings, who are idolized by ignorant nations, may 
to a capricious fancy appear in ſuch a variety of 
lights, that it ſhall be impoſſible for a ſtranger, 
from what he may know of their ſuppoſed attri- 
butes, to determine any thing à priori concerning 
the gender, which cuſtom may in any particular 
country annex to their names. We have heard 
both of a god and a goddeſs of war: and who 
will fay, that Bellona is not as proper a name as 
Mars, for that imaginary demon? The god of 
ſtrength, one would think, muſt be male; and 
this may be given as one reaſon for the gender of 
Hercules. And yet Neceſſity, who muſt be 
ſtronger than Hercules, and all the heathen gods 
put together, 1s repreſented by Horace as a fe- 
male perſonage *; for no other reaſon, that I 

can 


* Hor, Od. i. 35. verſ. 17. 


EE 
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can gueſs, but becauſe her name in Latin hap- 
pens to have a feminine termination. It is natu- 
ral, one may ſay, that the power who is ſuppofed 
to preſide over love ſhould be beautiful and femi- 
nine: and yet the Romans aſcribed this paſſion as 
much to the influence of a wicked little Boy, 
whom Virgil calls Amor and Cupido, as to that of 
his mother Venus. The charioteer of the ſun 
was Phebus, according to the claſſicks: but a 
Saxon poet would undoubtedly have preferred a 
female to that high office. 


As things which have not animal life cannot 
with propriety be ſaid to have ſex, (for the ſexual 
arrangement of vegetables is a modern diſcovery, 
hinted at indeed by Ariſtotle *, but unknown 
to the authors of language) it would ſeem moſt 
natural, that the names of all inanimate things 
and abſtract ideas ſhould be of the neuter gender; 
that is, ſhould imply, that the things they ſtand 
for are of neither ſex. And in ſome languages 
this is no doubt the cafe. But in Greek and 
Latin, Italian, French, and Spaniſh, many nouns 
denoting abſtract ideas, and things without life, 
are maſculine, and many are feminine. The only 
good reaſon to be given for this, is, that certain 
words are conſidered as of certain genders, on 
account of their final letters; becauſe accident 
and cuſtom have ſo determined, But, if it be 


_ aſked, why in Latin (for example) the terminati- 


on @ of the firſt declenſion ſhould be feminine, 
and of the third neuter ; or why in either it ſhould 
be feminine or neuter, and not maſculine ; I 
know of no reaſon, but what has been already aſ- 
ſigned, namely, that in the Latin tongue ſuch is 


the 


De Generat, Animal, lib, i. cap. 1. 


. 
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the rule, as eſtabliſhed by cuſtom :—by cuſtom, 
I ſay, which in all human affairs has great autho- 
rity, but which in giving laws to language is ab- 
ſolute and irreſiſtable. *—It may be ſaid, indeed, 
that, while a people and their language are in a 
rude ſtate, and before men think of making gram- 
mars, it may be natural to ſay bone penne (for in- 
ſtance), and bonam pennam, on account of the ſi- 
milar ſound. There may be ſomething in this, 
But it goes not far in accounting for the fact I 
ſpeak of. For, to be according to rule, the ter- 
mination of the adjective and participle muſt 
often differ from that of the correſponding noun : 
ſplendidum diadema, plurimus ignis, pii vates, res 
tranquiliz, being as much according to rule, as 


 ingenium bonum, viro bono, antennarum velatarum. 


In Engliſh, m9 names of things without ſex 
are, and all of them may be, neuter. We may 
ſay, ſpeaking of the ſun, either that He was, or 
that it was, eclipſed ; and, of a ſhip, that it was 
wrecked, or that be was. But, in all the other 
languages I know, the gender of moſt ſubſtan- 


tives is fixed. And, even in Engliſh, when ſpeak- 


ing of things inanimate, or of things without ſex, 
we cannot make that maſculine, which cuſtom 
has made feminine, nor that feminine which cuſ- 
tom has made maſculine, though we may make 
either one or the other neuter. Of the ſun I may 


Tay, he is ſet, or it is ſet, but I cannot ſay, /be is 


fet; and of the moon, that /e is changed, or 
that it is changed, but not that he is changed. In 
like manner, ſpeaking of the human ſoul, I may 
ſay, that it does not think always, or that he 
does not think always, but I cannot ſay, that he 
does not think always. 


In 


* See Horat. Ar, Poet. verſ. 71, 72. 


he 
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In ſtrif propriety of ſpeech, all Engliſh nouns, 
denoting what is without life, ought to be neu- 
ter ; and when we make them maſculine or femi- 
nine, it muſt be underſtood to be by the figure 
called Perſonification. And it is, no doubt; an ad- 
vantage in our tongue, and (as a very learned 
author * remarks) ſerves to diſtinguiſh our logi- 
cal or philoſophical ſtyle from the-poetical or the- 
torical, that we may always ſpeak of what is 


without life, either as a Hing, in the neuter, or, 


as a perſon, in the maſculine or feminine, as beſt 
ſuits our purpoſe. For this cannot be done ſo ea- 
ſily in other languages; at leaſt it cannot be done, 
ſo as to mark the figure, or the want of it, by a 
variation of the gender. In Latin, Greek, and 
French, for example, virtue is always feminine: 
but, in Engliſh, we may, as we pleaſe, make it 
either feminine or neuter; and ſay, with equal 
propriety, Virtue ſhall receive her reward, (where 
we deal. of Virtue poetically, or rhetorically, as 
a perſon), or, Virtue ſhall receive its reward, 
where we ſpeak of it with more philoſophical ex- 
actneſs. 


In old Engliſh authors, I find His ſometimes 
uſed, where we now ule its. Thus, in Leviticus, 
we read of © the brazen altar, and his grate of 
ce braſs, his ſtaves, and ali his veſſels.” Hence 
I was once led to think, that this fort of ſubſtan- 
tives, though neuter in modern Engliſh, were 
ſometimes in our antient language maſculine. 
But it was a miſtake. For in the firſt chapter of 
Geneſis we have the following words; and ſimi— 
lar phraſes there are in other parts of Scripture : 

Vor, . * 1 


* Harris's Hermes. 
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<«« Let the earth bring forth graſs, the herb yield- 
<< ing ſeed, and the truit-tree yielding fruit, after 
His kind whole ſeed is in zt/elf.” * Now, if the 
noun fruit-tree had been conſidered as maſculine 
by our Tranſlators, the ſentence would have 
run thus; — © the fruit-tree yielding fruit after 
% his kind, whoſe ſeed is in himſelf.” But as 
they apply to one and the ſame ſubſtantive, firſt 
the pronoun bis, and then the pronoun 1/1, I 
infer, not that the ſubſtantive was then both 
maſculine and neuter, but, that the pronoun his 
was uſed as a poſſeſſive, in ſpeaking of neuter 
ſubſtantives, though it is now invariably applied 
to ſuch as are maſculine. F | 


From 


* Soin the third part of the Church's homily againſ peril 
of Tdolatrig*** What can an image, which when 17 is fallen 
0 cane e again, which can neither help his friends, nor 
«« hurt is enemies, expreſs of the moſt mighty God!“ 


+ Dr. Campbell has fully explained this matter, by obſer- 
ving, with his uſual accuracy, that the word 158 is not to be 
found in our Bible: whence we may infer, that, in the old 
language, it was not uſed, at leaſt in ſolemn ſtyle. See The 
Philoſophy of Rhetorick, vol. ii. page 394. Inſtead of that 
word, we have always, in the common Tranſlation, either hs 
(as in the paſſages quoted) or a periphraſis, as the path there- 
of, for its path. Itſelf, indeed, occurs: but, in the old edi- 
tions, is printed 1. /f, in two words, and, therefore, is to 
be confidered as compounded, not of it, and ſelf but of it and 
elf. And this is the real origin of that reciprocal pronoun. 
Self in old Engliſh means ame. So Shakeſpeare, 

Shoot another arrow that /e/f way 

Which you did ſhoot the firſt, Merchant of Venice. 

And ſo Dryden ; who, like Homer, Ennius, Virgil, and other 
great poets, often affects the antique, 

At that /e, moment enters Palamon. Knight's Tale. 
Himſelf, therefore, :tJelf, my/elf, thyſelf, &c. did probably de- 
note, according to etymology, the /ame him, the ſame it, the 
fame me, the ſame thee, &c. 
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From theſe remarks it will appear, how far the 
genders of nouns are fixed by the nature of 
things, and how far they depend on cuſtom. 
And ſo much for Sub/antives, or Nouns ; 
a ſort of words, that muſt of neceſſity be in all 
languages whatſoever. 


C 2 
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The nature and uſe of Nouns Secondary, or Pronouns. 


HE words now to be confidered do not 

form a numerous claſs; nor are they, per- 
haps, ſo eflential to human ſpeech as the former: 
but they are ſo convenient, that we have no rea- 
fon to think there 1s any language without them. 
They are called by the Greeks “ Antinumiai, and 
by the Latins Pronomina. And the name well ex- 
preſſes their nature; they being put I anti tou ono- 
matos, pro nomine, inſtead of the noun or name. 
Their ufe, and the occaſion of introducing them 
into language, may be thus illuſtrated, 


Suppoſe me to meet with a perſon, whoſe name 
I know not, and to whom I am equally un- 
known; and that we find it neceſſary to talk to- 
gether. J want to give ſome information con- 
cerning myſelf, and to addreſs that information to 
him, But how 1s this to be done? He knows 
not my name, and I know not his. I might 
point to myſelf, when I meant to ſpeak of myſelf, 
and to him when 1 would ſpeak of him; but this 
would be inconvenient in the dark, and awkward 
in any circumſtances. Shall I begin with inform- 
ing him of my name, and myſelf of his; and af- 
terwards repeat my own name when J ſpeak of 

4 w = + OS | myſelf, 
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myſelf, and his when I ſpeak of him? Perhaps 
he might not chooſe fo tell me his name, and I 
might be equally ſhy in regard to mine, But ſup- 
pole this difficulty got over, and that I want to 
aſk him the road. If I confine myſelf to proper 
and fubſtantive names, I ſay, © James begs as a 
“ favour of Alexander, that Alexander would 
« inform James, which is the road to ſuch a 
% place :” and, all the while, I muſt be pointin 
to myſelf and to him alternately, to fignify, that 
was ſpeaking of him and of myſelf, and not of 
any other perſons of the ſame names. If in fo 
ſhort and fimple an addrefs there is ſo much dif- 
ficulty, it may well be imagined, that in a con- 
tinued dialogue there would be a great deal 
more, * 


Now, for removing theſe difficulties there is a 


method very eaſy, and, I think, obvious enough 


to any rational being. Inſtead of the two proper 
names, ſubſtitute two pronouns, 7 and You ; and 
there 1s no need either of knowing one another's 
names, or of pointing. [beg as a favour of Tor, 
that yo would tell me, which is the road.” Here, 
then, we ſee in part the origin, the nature, and 
the uſe of pronouns. They are the ſubſtitutes 
of proper names. This is the firſt and ſimpleſt 
idea of them; but it is not a complete one. 


Further: Suppoſe two perſons to be talking of 
a third perſon, whoſe name they either know not, 
8 or 


* Many queſtions might indeed be put, without either the 
knowledge of names, or the uſe of pronouns. In the caſe 
ſuppoſed, I might be well enough underitood by aſking fim- 
ply, Which is the road? But ſpeakers in ordinary converia- 
tion continvally refer to, and addreſs, one another; and if 
they had no words to mark ſuch reference, the whole would 
be ambiguity and confulion, 
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or do not care to be continually repeating : it is 
evident, that the eaſieſt way of managing ſuch 
a converſation would be to adopt a pronoun, ſuch 
as he and him, © I did not ſee Alexander to-day, 
« but Alexander ſent word, that Alexander 
« would do Alexander the favour to call at my 
* houſe in the evening :”—is not this more com- 
plex, and leſs intelligible, than if I were to ſay, 
« did not ſee Alexander to-day, but he ſent 
te word, that he would do himſelf the favour to 
ee call at my houſe ?” 


Theſe three pronouns, I, Thou, and He, are 
called in our grammars the pronouns of the firſt, 
ſecond, and third perſon. For it is ſaid, that the 
ſpeaker, who denotes himſelf by the pronoun J. 
is the chief perſon with regard to his own diſ- 
courſe. It ſhould rather be ſaid, that he is the 
perſon, whom we firſt attend to ; for we natural- 
ly turn our eyes, and incline our ears, to the per- 
fon who ſpeaks. He who is ſpoken to, and 
whom the ſpeaker addreſſes, by the pronoun 
zhou or you, is the next who draws our attention. 
And the perſon or thing ſpoken of, expreſſed by 
he or it, is, in contradiſtinction to the other two, 
called the 7hird perſon. 


That the uſe of pronouns may be conſidered as 
poſteriour in time to that of nouns, and a kind 
of refinement upon it, appears from a fact, 
which every body muſt have obſerved, that when 
a child begins to ſpeak, and knows his own 
name, he is apt to ule it in ſpeaking of himſelf; 
and it requires ſome pains, or ſome practice at 
leaſt, to teach him how to ſupply its place by 
the pronouns of the ſirſt perſon, I and Me. 


Tf 
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If it de aſked, whether pronouns, like the 
nouns they repreſent, muſt admit the diſtinction 
of unity and plurality, the anſwer is obviouſly, 
yes. For one or more perſons may ſpeak, or one 
may ſpeak the ſentiment of many; and to one 
or to more perſons our ſpeech may be addreſſed; 
and the perſons or things ſpoken of may be either 
one or many, And therefore 7 mult have a plu- 
ral wwe ; thou mult have ye or you ; and he or it muſt 
have they. And the ſame analogy mult take 
place in all languages. 


The Greeks and Romans, in addreſſing one 
perſon, uſed the ſingular of the pronoun, zhor ; 


whereas we, and many other modern nations, uſe 


the plural you. But in very ſolemn ſtyle, as 
when we invoke the Supreme Being, we uſe 
Thou; and, what is remarkable, we ſometimes 
uſe the ſame form of the pronoun in contemptu- 
ous or very familiar language. This Jaſt mode of 
ſpeech the French, who have it as well as we, 
expreſs by the verb 7utoyer; and Shakeſpeare 
makes thou a verb of the ſame import: © If thou 
* thouęſt him three or four times, it will not be a- 
& miſs:” that is, if thou addreſſeſt him by the 
contemptuous or familiar appellation of Yu. 
The people called Quakers profeſs, in imitation 
of the ſcripture ſtyle, to uſe th on all occa- 
ſions, when ſpeaking to one perſon ; but many 
of them ungrammatically put the oblique caſe ee 
in its place. 


In the Latin tongue, it is a rule, when the pro- 
nouns of the firſt and ſecond perſon are joined by 
the copulative, to give precedency to the former, 
and ſay, Ego et Tu; but we ule a contrary ar- 


rangement, You and I; for it would look like ar- 
rogance 
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rogance, if one were to ſay in Engliſh, I and You. 
One Engliſh author, indeed, has, in a certain 
controverſial treatiſe, ſaid, not only, *I and 
* Dottor ſuch-a-one,” (naming his opponent) 
but alſo, «© I and the Pubiick :” but it is a fingu- 
larity, in which I believe he will not be imitated. 
Cardinal Wolſey was blamed for writing in one 
of his letters, Ego et Rex mes, I and my king; 
for this, though agreeable to the idiom of the 
language in which he wrote, is ſo repugnant to 
our manners, that it was thought nothing but 
the moſt extravagant vanity could have induced 
him to adopt 1 it. 


It is difficult to preſcribe laws to ceremony. A 
Spaniard, out of reſpect, walks before you out of 
his houſe ; to intimate, that he has fuch conh- 
dence in you, that he could leave it in your poſ- 
ſeſſion :; we, out of reſpect, make our friend walk 
out of our houſe before us; to intimate, that 
we account him the better man. The cuſtoms 
are contrary, though they proceed from the ſame 
principle. 


A King, exerting his authority on a folemn oc- 
caſion, adopts the plural of the firſt perſon, We 
5 ſtrictly command and charge: meaning, that 
he acts by the advice of counſellors, or rather, 
that he 18 the repreſentative of a whole people. 
The ſame form of ſpeech was frequent in the 
mouth of an old Roman, though a private man: 
and, in alluſion to the Claſſick idiom, Engliſh au- 
thors do ſometimes, in ſpeaking of themſelves, 

ſay We and Us, inſtead of Tand Me; but of late 
(ex ept when ſeveral writers are ſuppoſed to be 
conceraed in the fame work) it has been thought 
more elegant, docaule 1 it is become more faſhion- 


able 
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able, at leaſt in ſerious compoſition, to uſe thoſe 
pronouns in the ſingular.—lt appears, then, that 
though the three pronouns in queſtion are ne- 
ceſſary in all languages, the modes of applying 


them are not in all nations uniform. 


Thoſe of the firſt and ſecond perſons have no 
diſtinction of gender in any language I know*®; 
nor is it neceſſary they ſhould. For perſons con- 
verſing together muſt know one another's fex 
from the voice, dreſs, and other circumſtances ; 
and therefore it is not more requiſite that their 
words ſhould imply it, than that my friend, every 
time he ſpeaks to me, ſhould tell me his name. 
T and Tou, therefore, ego and tu, belong to both 
ſexes indifferently, and are maſculine or feminine, 
according to the ſex of the perſons whoſe names 
they ſtand for. Thus a man would ſay, Ego ſum 
i/le quem quæris, I am he whom you ſeek ; but 
a woman would ſay, Ego ſum illa quam quæris, I 
am ſhe whom you ſeek. The pronoun ego, J, is 
the ſame in both fentences: the other words, 
that admit of ſuch variation, aſſume the gender 
of the ſpeaker, 


The pronoun of the third perſon muſt have the 
diſtinckion of gender. It repreſents that which 
is the ſubje of the converſation; the gender 
whereof, if it be abfent, cannot be known to the 
hearer, unlels notified by the words that are 
ſpoken. If the ſubje& of converſation be a man, 
the pronoun that ſtands for it muſt be maſculine ; 
if a woman, it muſt be feminige ; if a thing, it 
may be neuter, unleſs the cuſtom of the language 

determine 


* In Hebrew, the pronoun of the ſecond perſon has the 
diſtinction of gender. But this cannot be neceſſary in lan- 
guage, becauſe it is particular. : 
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determine otherwiſe, So that in language it 
would ſeem neceſſary, or at leaſt convenient, that 
there ſhould be three pronouns of the third perſon, 
anſwering to he, /he, it; ule, illa, illud ; ekeinos, 
ekeine, ekeino. 


The neceſſity or the utility of this, will be 
ſtill moſt apparent, (as Mr. Harris ingeniouſly 
obſerves) if we ſuppoſe it wanting. Suppoſe 
then, that in Engliſh there is no other pronoun 


of the third perſon but he and him; and that, in 


an account of Adam and Eve and the forbidden 
fruit, we read thus, © He prevailed on him to eat 
« him;” it is plain, that from theſe words we 
ſhould not know what was eaten, who did eat, or 


who adviſed to eat. But let the genders of the 


pronoun be diſtinguiſhed, ** She prevailed on him 
eto eat it;“ and all ambiguity vaniſhes. 


Further : the thing or perſon ſpoken of, which 
1s notified by the pronoun of the third perſon, 
may bear various relations to the ſpeakers, as 
well as to other things : it may be near, or diſtant, 
preſent or abſent, belonging to the ſpeaker, or 
to the hearer, or to ſome other perſon, &c. 
Hence it will be convenient to have a variety of 
pronouns expreſſive of the third perſon under theſe 
various relations; as this, that, mine, thine, his, 
hers, theirs, ours, &c. But obſerve. that theſe _ 
words are not of the nature of pronouns, except 


when they ſupply the place of a noun; which is 


not always the caſe. "They are pronouns, when 
we ſay, © Givegme that” (pointing to it) 1 
will Keep this.“ When they do not ſupply the 
place of a noun, but are joined to a noun, in or- 
der to aſcertain or define it, they belong to a claſs 
of words, to be conſidered hereafter, and may 


be 
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be called pronominal articles; as in theſe exam- 
ples: this man I eſteem; that man I admire; 
your flature is tall; my health is bad, &c. 


The perſon who ſpeaks, and the perſon who is 
ſpoken to, may either of them be the ſubje& of 
_ converſation 3 as © 7am he who ſent you a letter 
ce yeſterday. Tou are the man I was lookin 
<« for; fo that the pronouns of the firſt and ſe- 
_ cond perſon may coincide with the third: but 
with one another they cannot; for, to ſay, Lam 
thou, or, thou art I, would not be ſenſe in any 
language, becauſe it implies a confuſion of per- 
ſons, and that a man is not himſelf, but ſome o- 
ther man. 


The pronouns of the firit and ſecond perſon 
differ alſo in another reſpect from thoſe of the 
third. I and Thou, We and Ye, Us and You, Me 
and Thee, point out the perſons whoſe names they 
ſtand for, and are therefore underſtood even 
when nothing previous has been ſaid. But He, 
She, It, &c. are terms of univerſal application; 
and cannot be underſtood, unleſs they are refer- 
red to ſomething that went before, or is to come 
after, in the diſcourſe. If I ſay, I am hun- 
“ gry.” or, © Thou art good,” the perſon ſigni- 
fied by the pronoun is known to be no other than 
myſelf the ſpeaker, or him or her to whom I ad- 


dreſs myſelf; and this is equally known, whe- 


ther I have ſaid any thing previous or not. But 
it begin a ſubject by ſaying, He is wile, She is 
6 fair, I want them,” I am not underſtood, till J 


ſay expreſly, what the perſons or the things are, 
to which I allude. 


The 
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The diviſions of pronouns into Primitive and 
Derivative, and into Demonſtrative, Reciprocal, 
Interrogative, Poſſeſſive, &c. may be found in 
any common grammar; and therefore I ſhall ſay 
nothing of them in this place. But there is one 
diviſion of Pronouns, which muſt not be over- 
looked, becauſe it leads to ſome remarks of a 
more general nature. 


All the pronouns hitherto mentioned may in- 
troduce a ſentence, and are therefore called 
Prepefitive. But there is allo a Subjundive pro- 
noun ; the nature of which I ſhall illuſtrate by 
an example ſimilar to that which Mr. Harris has 
given. | 


If I fay, © The magnet is a ſtone: The magnet 
« attracts iron,” I utter two fentences, that are 
diſtinct and perfectly independent; for either may 
be underſtood without the other. If inſtead of 
the noun magnet in the ſecond ſentence I put the 
pronoun it, and ſay, The magnet is a ſtone: it 
4 attratsiron;” the two ſentences are ſtill diſtin& 
in ſyntax, but in meaning not independent ; for, 
to find the ſenſe of it in the laſt, you muſt look 


to what went before, which informs you, that 


magnet is the noun whoſe place is ſupplied by rhat 
pronoun. Now, it is eaſy to join theſe two ſen- 
tences into one, by means of the copulative con- 


junction, The magnet is a ſtone, and it at- 


„ tracts iron.“ Remove the words and it, and in 
their ſtead inſert the pronoun which or that: 
«© The magnet is a ſtone, which attracts iron;“ 
and you form one ſentence of the fame meaning, 
and fomewhat more conciſe than the other. 
This word which 18 the ſubjunctive pronoun J 


ſneak ol. You ſee it expreſſes the united powers 


of 
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of the copulative conjunction and, and of 
the prepoſitive pronoun t: and herein conſiſts 
its character. When it relates to a rational 
being, it commonly aſſumes, in modern En- 
glith, the form who or that; and which, or 
that, when it alludes to things irrational or 
inanimate. In old Engliſh, which is often uſed 
where in modern Engliſh we ſhould ſay who; as 
in the firſt clauſe of the Lord's prayer. * It is 
ſometimes omitted in colloquial ſtyle, as in this 
example, The perſon: you ſpeak of is not the 
« perſon I mean.” The correſpondent pronoun 
in Greek is F hos and Ygſtis; in Latin, qui, que, 
ud. | | 


But I will not affirm, that this fubjunQive pro- 
noun is either ſo-receffary, or ſo frequent, in all 
languages, as in thoſe which are moſt familiar 
to us. Being framed for the purpoſe of ſubjoin- 
ing one ſentence to anather, and conſequently 
of making one complex fentence of two or more 
imple fentences, it is evident, that if we could 
be ſatisfied. with exprefling ourſelves in ſhort fen- 
tences, this pronoun might in many caſes be 

| | wanted. 


Some clergymen to ſhow: their extreme delicacy, read 
% Our Father, ab art in heaven.“ But if nothing will pleaſe 
them, but what is modern, why do they not alſo change 
pardo neth and ab/olveth into pardens and ab/elves, ghoſt imo 
Spirit, world avithout end into throngh all eternity, and all the 
other old words and terminations into new ones? Theſe old 
modes of language, in writings conſecrated to religious uſe, 
ſhould neyer be altered, till they become unintelligible, or 
ludicrous, or likely to occaſion a miſtake of the ſenſe.--- 
Virgil, Satluſt, and Quintilian knew, and all good writers 
and critics are ſenſible, that old words judiciouſly applied 
give an air of grandeur ta certain kinds of compoſition, and 
that familiar expreſſions have oſten an effect directly contrary. 
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wanted. And it is obſerveable, that illiterate 
perſons and children rarely uſe it; joining their 
ſhort periods, where they chooſe to join them, 
by the conneQive and; which 1s indeed a fim- 
pler and more obvious expedient. In ſome 
very antient languages, too, as the Hebrew, 
which have been employed chiefly for expreſſing 
plain ſentiments in the plaineſt manner, without 


aiming at any elaborate length or harmony of 


periods, this pronoun occurs not ſo often, as in 
Greek and Latin, and thoſe other tongues, 
which have been embelliſhed by the joint labours 
of the philoſopher and rhetorician. Read the 
firſt chapter of Geneſis: and you will find 
that the ſubjunctive pronoun occurs but ſeldom ; 
the ſentences being ſhort, particularly towards 
the beginning, and joined for the molt part by the 
connective. And the ſame ſimplicity of compoſiti- 
on is frequent in Scripture, eſpecially in the hiſ- 
torical parts; which in that divine book is a 
great beauty, and an evidence both of its truth, 


and of its antiquity, For had the diQtion been 


more elaborate, it would have had too much the 
air of human contrivance, and of the arts of 
latter times. But in other compoſitions, the 
fame unadorned ſimplicity would not always be 


agreeable, For we are not diſpleaſed to find hu- 


man decorations in a work of human art. Be- 
ſides, the ſentiments of inſpiration ſupport them- 


_ ſelves by their intrinſick dignity ; whereas, thoſe 


of men mult often be ſupported and recommend- 
ed by the graces of language. The inſpired 
author commands our attention, and has a 
right to it; but other writers muſt flatter and 
amuſe, in order to prevail with us to attend. 
But this by the by I only meant to ſay, that 
complex ſentences, which without the ſubjunctive 

pronoun 
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pronoun could not eaſily be framed, may be ſo 
contrived and diſpoſed, as to contribute not a 
little to the beauty of human compoſitions ; 
though in writings of a higher order we neither 


expect nor deſire them; becauſe we know, that, 


however pleaſing, they are but human contrivan- 
ces at the beſt. The ſame ornaments are un- 
ſeemly in a temple, which we admire in a private 


apartment; and that rhetorical art, which in Vir- 


gil and Cicero is ſo charming, would be quite 
unſuitable to the majeſty of Scripture. 


The ſubjunAive pronoun may join two ſenten- 
ces ſo cloſely, that to a ſuperficial obſerver they 
ſhall ſeem to be but one. What can be more 
clearly one ſentence, than the following, The 
* man whom you ſee is Peter?” ls it poſſible, 
one might ſay, to analyſe it into two? Nothing 
more eaſy. Here are two diſtin& affirmations; 
and here, therefore, may be two ſentences. 


« You ſee a man. That man is Peter.” Both 


theſe are comprehended in the above-mentioned 
propoſition ; and theſe two taken together expreſs 
its full meaning. It is, therefore, not a ſimple, 
but a compound ſentence. In fact, wherever 
there is a ſubjunctive pronoun, there muſt be 
the import of both a pronoun, and a copula— 
tive conjunction: and all conjunctions connect 
ſentences, as will be ſeen hereafter. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IL 
OF ATTRIBUTIVES 


TOOL XY 


Of Attributives—Adjedives, Participles, Verbs, 
Their diſtinguiſhing charafters.—Compariſon of 
Adjettives. 69. 


HE words hitherto confidered have been 

called by ſome writers, Primary and Secon- 

dary Subſtantives. Both clafſes denote fubſtan- 

ces or things; the former, directly; the latter, 
by ſupplying the place of the former, 


But by nouns and pronouns alone not one 
human ſentiment could be expreſfed. There muſt, 
therefore, in all languages, be other claſſes of 
words. Men not only ſpeak of perſons and 


things, but alſo of the qualities, characters, and 


operations, of perſons and things, What would 
it ſignify to ſpeak of Ceſar, it one were never to 
lay whether Ceſar was good or bad, or what 
were his qualities, or what his actions? 


If 
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If we were to hear ſuch an expreſſion as,—was 
brave—was admired—invaded Britain, we ſhould 
naturally aſk, who was fo, or who did ſo ? for till 
we be informed of this, we cannot know what is 
meant. Not that the words, brave, admired, invad- 
ed, have no meaning, but becauſe they denote cer- 
rain qualities or — 2 which lead our thoughts 
to the perſon or thing to whom they are ſuppoſed 
to belong. For qualities imply ſomething in 
which they inhere, or to which they pertain: 
and if there were no perſons or things in the uni- 
verſe, there could be no qualities or attributes. 
Now, the words that denote attributes or qualities 
are in general called Attributives. 


The antient Greek Grammarians called them 
* rhemata, verba, verbs :—whatever may be ſaid, 
or, more accurately, whatever may be affirmed, 
or denied, concerning any thing or perſon, Thus 
of Ceſar, it may be affirmed, that he was brave, 
that he was admired, that he invaded Britain ; 
and of the ſame Ceſar, it may be denied, that 
he was cruel, that he was deſpiſed, that he conquer- 
ed Britain. In theſe affirmations and negations, 
Ceſar is a ſubſtantive, name, or noun ; He is a pro- 
noun ; and brave, cruel, admired, deſpiſed, invaded, 
conquered, are attributives. 


In all the languages we know, and probably 
in all others, there are three ſorts of attribu- 
tives, which are called in the grammars, Adjec- 
tives, Participles, and Verbs.—The Adjective de- 
notes a ſimple quality; as brave, cruel, good, 
ſwift, round, ſquare.—The Participle denotes a 
quality, together with a certain modification of 

Vor. II. | D fim; 
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time; as amans, loving, which relates to time 
preſent; amatus, loved, which alludes to time 
paſt ; and amaturus, about to love, which points at 
time future *.—The verb is ſtill more complex 
than the participle. It not only expreſſes an attri- 
bute, and refers that attribute to time, paſt, pre- 
ſent, or to come; but alſo comprehends an affer- 
tion; ſo that it may form, when joined to a 
noun, a complete ſentence, or propoſition, Thus, 
when I ſay, Alexander ambulat, Alexander walks, 
I utter, though in two words, a complete ſen- 
tence : and this ſentence comprehends in it theſe 
four things : firſt, a ſubſtantive proper name, 
Alexander ; ſecondly, an attribute, quality, or 
operation of Alexander, walking ; thirdly, this 
quality or operation fixed down to the preſent 
time, walks, or is walking ; and fourthly, this 
quality as affirmed to belong to the perſon ſpok- 
en of, Alexander is walking. 


From the verb take away the aſſertion, and 
there remains the attribute and the time, which 
are commonly thought to form the eſſence of the 
participle; and from the participle take away the 
time, and there remains the ſimple quality, as 
expreſſed by the adjective. Thus from amat, 
the verb, /oveth, or is loving, take away the aſ- 
ſertion is, and there remains loving, which is call- 
ed a participle of the preſent time: and if we 
conſider the attributive loving, not as bearing 
reference to the preſent or to any particular time, 
but as expreſſing a perſon's general character 
which remains with him at all times, we trans- 

; form 


* This idea of the Participle may ſuffice at preſent ; hav- 
ing been generally adopted by Grammarians. But it is not 


accurate; nay it is very inaccurate. See the fifth ſection of 
this chapter. 
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form it into an adjective; as when we ſay, a 7ov- 
ing parent, a ſympathifing friend; Ariſtides tuit 
amanliſiimus aqui. Doctus, Spectatus, Probatus, 
and many other attributives of the ſame nature, 
are participles, when they imply any notion of 
time; but adjectives, when they denote a quality 
ſimply, without regard to time, 


All ſubſtances, natural, imaginary, artificial, 
and abſtract, and all perſons; and, in a word, 
whatever is expreſſed by a ſubſtantive, may be 
characteriſed by qualities, and, conſequently, 
joined in ſyntax to adjectives, to participles, and 
to verbs. We may lay, a tall man, a riſing man, 
a man ſpeaks or runs: a mournful muſe, an inſpiring 
muſe, the muſe inſpires or ſings : a ſwift ſhip, a toſ- 
fed ſhip, the ſhip overtakes the enemy: of virtue 
we may ſay, that # is lovely, that it is praiſed, 
that it brings happineſs: and, of Socrates, that 
he was wiſe, that he was condemned, and that he 
drank poiſon. Pronouns, too, as they ſtand for 
nouns, may be characteriſed in the ſame manner; 
as in the two laſt examples. 


From the method of Arrangement cammonly 
followed in grammars, we might be apt to con- 
clude, that adjectives are of the ſame claſs with 
nouns, and that the participle is a part of the 
verb. But when we examine theſe claſſes of 
words philoſophically, that is, according to their 
meaning and uſe, and without regard to their 
derivations, or final letters, we ſhall be ſatisfied, 
that the arrangement here given is right, and 
that the other, though not materially wrong, 1s 
however erroneous. In their nature, no two 
ſorts of words can be more unlike, than the ſub- 
ſtantive and the adjective; and theretore 1 it muſt 
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be a fault in diſtribution, to refer both to the 
Noun. The Subſtantive is the name of the thing 
ſpoken of, and in Greek and Latin is called 
name, for it is onoma in the one, and nomen in 
the other: and it would have been better, if in 
Engliſh we had called it the name, rather than 
the noun; for this laſt word, being uſed only in 
grammar, we are more apt to. miſunderſtand, 
than the other, which is in familiar uſe. But the 
adjective is not the name either of a thing or of 
a perſon; nor is it a name at all: it denotes a qua- 
lity ; and the antient Greeks very properly called 
it, not onoma, but epitheton or epithet, and ſome- 
times rhema ; which laſt word means whatever is 
affirmed or denied of a thing or perſon, It is 
true, the term rhẽma does not diſtinguiſh it from 
the verb and participle; but then it does not con- 
found it with the noun or ſubſtantive. And in 
fact, the adjeQive or epithet partakes more of the 
verb and participle, than of the noun. So thar, 
if there be any reaſon for diſtinguiſhing the noun 
trom the verb, there is equal reaſon for diſtin- 
guiſhing the noun from the adjective : and the 
term, adjefive-noun, however common, is really 
as incongruous, as werb-noun, or participle-noun 
would be. 


The reaſon, why Grammarians have confounded 
the adjective with the noun, ſeems to be, becauſe 
in Greek and Latin both are declined by caſes, re- 
ſemble each other in termination, and, when 
joined in ſyntax, agree in caſe, gender, and 
number. But this is no good reaſon. If it were, 
participles alſo ſhould be called nouns : which 
m no grammar, ſo far as I know, has ever been 
Aone,—Adjectives are ſometimes called adnouns ; 

which 
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which would ſeem not altogether improper, be- 
cauſe they are joined to nouns; but it is not accu- 
rate, becauſe it does not diſtinguiſh the adjective 
from the participle and verb, which are alſo join- 
ed to nouns, * 3 8 


The Participle, Participium, (in Greek f meto- 

ch?) was probably ſo called, beauſe it partakes of 
the nature both of the verb and of the adjective; 
of the former, by expreſſing time, and of the 
latter, by denoting a quality. But, though de- 
rived from the verb, it is not to be conſidered 
as a part of it; becauſe, though it may reſemble 
a verb in expreſſing a quality with time, it im- 
plies no affirmation, and conſequently wants the 
verb's diſtinguiſhing character. If its derivation 
were to give it any right to be conſidered as a 
part of the verb, then the adverb pre/umptuouſly 
might as well claim to be a part of the adjective 
preſumptuous, of the noun preſumption, and of the 
verb preſume. Accordingly, the Latin grammari- 
ans, while they confound adjectiyes with nouns, 
do yet very properly diſtinguiſh the participle 
from every other part of ſpeech, ; : 


Wherever adjectives and participles admit the 
diſtinctions of gender, number, and caſe, it would 
ſeem natural, that, in theſe three reſpects, they 

D 3 ſhould 


If adjeQiives may ever with propriety be called Adnours, 
it ſeems to be, when they are neceſſary to give the full ſigni- 
fication of a noun. Thus, the golden eagle is no more than 
the name of one ſpecies of the aquiline tribe. Accordingly, 
what in one tongue is thus expreſſed by two words may in 
another be ſignified by one. Thus yevonitTos is the name of 
the ſame birt in Greek. Similar inſtances are innumerable ; 
as the Mediterranean ſea, a ſetting dog, &c. See The Pbileſo- 
Phy of Rhetorick. Book iii. chap. 2. . 
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ſhould agree with the nouns to which they be- 
long. Indeed, I cannot ſee, why adjectives and 
participles ſhould have thoſe diſtinctions, unlefs 
it be, that they may the more effeQually coincide 
with their reſpective nouns. For bonus, movens, 
good, moving, or any other adjective or participle, 
confidered 1n itſelf, cannot be of any number or 
of any gender: for it may be afferted of one, or 
of many; and of that which is either maſculine 
or feminine, and of that which is neuter. 
Twelve men or women, for example, may be 
good, or in motion, as well as one; and many ſorts 
of animals and inanimate things, as well as one 
ſort.—Agreeably to theſe remarks, we find, that 
in Latin, Greek, and ſome other languages, 

wherein the termination of adjectives and par- 
ticiples varies according to the gender and num- 
ber; — that in thoſe languages, I ſay, adjectives 
and participles follow the gender, number, and 
caſe of the ſubſtantives to which they are join- 
ed : but Engliſh adjeQives and participles, which 
never vary the termination, and are all of the na- 
ture of indeclinable Latin adjectives (as frugi, ne- 
quam, centum) adapt themſelves, without any 
change, to nouns of all genders, cafes, and 
numbers.—Whence we may infer, that the de- 
clenſion of adjeQives and participles, though it 
takes place in many tongues, and may contribute 
to elegance and harmony of ſtyle, is not eſſential 
to language, and is therefore a conſideration 
which belongs not to Univerſal Grammar. And 
it will appear afterwards, that the ſame thing is 

true of the declenſion of nouns. | 


The compariſon of adjectives is another ſource 
of variety, which demands àttention; that we 
may ſee how far it is, or is not, eſſential to lan- 
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guage.— Things or perſons, that have a certain 
quality in common, may differ in reſpect of the 
degrees in which they have it, This paper is white, 
and ſnow 1s white ; but ſnow is whiter than this 
paper. Pliny was eloquent, Ceſar was more elo- 
quent, and Cicero was the moſt eloquent of the 
three. Sophocles' was wiſe, Socrates was wiſer; 
but Solomon was the wiſeſt of men, Theſe, and 
the like degrees, of the ſame quality, muſt be ob- 


ſerveable in all ages and nations, muſt be ſpoken 


of by all men, and muſt therefore in one way or 
other be expreſſed in all languages. 


In Latin and Engliſh, there are four ways of 
expreſling this variety. The firſt is, by joining 
to the adjective an adverb of comparative increaſe; 
as more hard, very hard, moſt hard; magis durus, 
valde durus, maxime durus.—T he ſecond is, by 
varying the termination of the adjective: wiſe, 
wiſer, wiſeſt ; ſapiens, ſapientior, ſapientiſſimus; 
* ſophos, ſophiteros, ſophòtatos.— The third is, by 
aſſuming other adjectives, which do themſelves 
denote both a quality and compariſon ; as good, 
better; bad, worſe ; bonus, melior, optimus.— The 
fourth is, by blending the two methods laſt men- 
tioned; as in Engliſh, good, better, beſt; where 
be/t (contracted from the Saxon Betteſt or Bétſt) is 
plainly allied to better, but better (though formed 
from the Saxon Bet) is, in Engliſh, a primitive 
word, not derived from good, nor from any other 
adjective now in the language. So in Latin, 
malus, pejor, peſimus; and ſo in Greek f kakos, 
cheiron, cheiriſtos.— In other tongues, other me- 
thods equally convenient, perhaps, and equally 
elegant, may have been adopted, for — 

| | thole 
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thoſe increaſing degrees of qualities, which are 
commonly called degrees of compariſon, 


If it were aſked, whether participles have this 
variety, I ſhould anſwer, No. As attributives, 
they might have it, no doubt; for moſt attri- 
butes or qualities admit the diſtinctions of more 
and les: but participles, as expreſſive of time, 
cannot have this variety; becauſe time, whether 
conſidered as paſt, or preſent, or as future, ad- 
mits not thoſe diſtinctions. Of two things that 
are good, one may be more and the other 4% 1o; 
but if two perſons are writing at this preſent 
time, the writing of the one cannot be more con- 
nected with time preſent, than that of the other ; 
and if Milton was writing in the laſt century, 
and Virgil twenty centuries ago, the time in 
which Milton wrote is as really paſt, as that in 
which Virgil wrote. And therefore, when an at- 
tribute, bearing the form of a participle, is vari- 
ed by a comparative or ſuperlative termination, 
or has its meaning heightened by an adverb of 
comparative increaſe, as amans, amantior, amantiſſi- 
mus ; dloctus, doctior, doctiſſimus; a loving friend, 
a more loving friend, a moſt loving friend, — that 
attributive is to be conſidered, not as a partici- 
ple expreſſing a quality with time, but as an 
adjective expreſſing a ſimple quality. 
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As many verbs either denote, or imply action; 
and as the ſame action may be performed with 
greater or with leſs energy ; it ſeems reaſonable, 
that they, as well as adjectives, ſhould admit of 
increaſe or of decreaſe in their ſignification; 
which 1s probably the caſe in all languages. But 
in every language that we know, it is done by 
means ot adverbs, and not by varying the termi- 

nation 
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nation of the verb: for this would have added 
unneceſſarily to the complexneſs of that attribu- 
tive, which in moſt languages is complex e- 
nough already. Thus we ſay in Engliſh, Brutus 
loved money much, Cato loved it more, Craſſus 
loved it exceedingly. So in Latin, amat, magis 
amat, vehementer amat. | 


Such adverbs as expreſs the meaning of attri- 
butives, may admit of compariſon, if the attri- 
bute itſelf be capable of more and les. Thus 
diu, for a long time, is varied into diutius and 
diutiſime; ſtulte, in a fooliſh manner, or fooliſhly, 
into ſtultius and ſtultifſime ; prope, in a near ſitua- 
tion, into propius, and proxime, & o. So in Eng- 
liſh we ſay, adverbially, long, longer, very 
long; fooliſhly, more fooliſhly, moſt fooliſhly ; 
near, nearer, neareſt or-next. 3 


Thoſe words admit not of compariſon, which 
denote what is ſo definite as to be unſuſceptible 
of more and /eſs. Quality, ſays Ariſtotle, admits 
of more and leſs; but ſubſtance does not. If 
this be allowed, it follows, that ſubſtantives do not 
admit of compariſon, but that attributives do. 
Goliah was faller and ſtronger than David; but 
David was as much a male of the human ſpecies 
as Goliah, If we ſay of any one, that he is more 
a man than another, we give to the noun the 
ſenſe of an attributive; for the meaning muſt 
be, that he is more manly, or that he poſſeſſes 
ſome other good qualities in a higher degree. 
So when Pope ſays, of a certain perſon, 
that he is “a tradeſman, meek, and much a liar,” 
the laſt phraſe is the ſame with much given to ly- 
ing. And when the ſcripture declares, of the 
pbariſee's proſelyte, that he is more a child of hell, 
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the meaning is, that he is more liable to puniſh- 
ment, becauſe more wicked ; and therefore, the 
words, a child of hell, have the OT of an ad- 
jective. | 


Pronouns, as they ſupply the place of nouns, 
muſt, like them, be incapable of compariſon. It 
is true, we ſay in Engliſh the very ſame, and in 
Plautus we find Iſiſimus the ſuperlative of ipſe or 
ipſus. But theſe are redundancies. For the ſame, 
and ipſe, expreſs all that can be meant by the very 
ſame, and ipſiſimus. Many ſuch ſuperfluitiesfind their 
way into the language of converſation ; but in 
ſolemn and elegant {tyle it is better to avoid them, 


AdjeQives, whereof the meaning 1s already as 
extenſive as it can be, as omnis, cunctus, totus, 
univerſus ; and thoſe that denote exact figure, or 
definite quantity or number, admit not of de- 
grees of compariſon, becauſe they are unſuſcepti- 
ble of more or /e/ſ5. Seven grains of ſand are as 
much and as really ſeven, as ſeven planets. My 
tꝛoo-Foot rule is as much a two-foot rule as yours. 
One circle cannot be more circular than another, 
We may ſay, however, that one figure is more 
circular than another figure. But in this exam- 
ple the adjeQive ſignifies, not exact figure, but 
approaching to the figure of a circle; and therefore, 
being, in reſpe& of the figure, indefinite, 1s capa- 
ble of more and leſs, and conſequently of com- 
pariſon. 


How many degrees of compariſon are there ? 
Every ſchool-boy can anſwer, Three; for three 
are mentioned by name in his grammar. How 
many parts are in an inch? A common Joiner 
would perhaps anſwer, Eight, or Ten; for that 
is the number marked on his foot-rule. But if we 

conſider 
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conſider this matter philoſophically, we ſhall ſee 
reaſon to affirm, that the degrees of compariſon 
are, like the parts of an inch, infinite in number, 
or at leaſt indefinite.—A mountain 1s larger than 
a mite: —by how many degrees was Socrates 
wiſer than Alcibiades ? or Cleopatra more beauti- 


ful than Octavia? or Varro more learned than 


Cato? Or by how many degrees is ſnow whiter 
than this paper? It is plain, that to theſe and the 
like queſtions no definite anſwers can be returned. 


In quantities, however, that may be exactly 
meaſured, the degrees of exceſs may be exactly 
aſcertained, and definitely exprefled, A foot is 
juſt twelve times as long as an inch; and a man 
ſeven feet high is double the height of one of 
forty-two inches. But in regard to qualities, and 
to thoſe quantities which cannot be meaſured ex- 
actly, it is impoſſible to ſay how many degrees 
may be comprehended in the comparative ex- 
ceſs. | 1 


But though theſe degrees be infinite or indefi- 
nite in fact, they cannot be ſo in language. Nor 
would it be convenient, if language were to ex- 
preſs many of them. More need not be expreſſed 


than two: the firſt, to ſignify ſimple exceſs, 
which is commonly called the Comparative; and 


the other todenote very great excels, or the great- 
cit, which has obtained the name of the Superla- 
tive. * As to the poſitive degree of compariſon, 
which grammarians talk of, it is nothing more 
than the ſimple form of the adjective, and implies 
not either compariſon or degree. The reaſon, 

ſays 


*The expreſſion here is too brief to be accurate; but it 
will be more fully explained by and by. 
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ſays Ruddiman, why it has been accounted one 
of the three degrees, is, becauſe the other two 
are founded upon and formed from it. 


But how is it poſſible by two words to expreſs 
accurately the various degrees of more and leſs, 
in which the ſame attribute may appear in thoſe 
things that we compare together; ? J anſwer, that, 
in meaſured quantities, and in qualities that may 
be aſcertained by the application of quantity, this 
is eaſily done by means of numbers :—as, a foot 
is 72oelve times longer than an inch; an hour is 
fexty times longer than a minute; boiling water 1s 
one hundred and ſixteen degrees hotter than the 
human blood.——In regard to unmeaſured quanti- 
ties and qualities, I anſwer, that the degrees of 
more and leſs may be expreſſed, intelligibly, at 
leaſt, if not accurately, by adverbs, or words of 
like import: —as, Socrates was much wiſer than 
Alcibiades ; Snow is 4 great deal whiter than 
this paper; Epaminondas was far the moſt ac- 
compliſhed of the Thebans; the evening-ſtar is a 
glorious object, but the ſun is incomparably more 
glorious ; the Deity is infinitely greater than the 
greateſt of his creatures. The inaccuracy of theſe 
and the like expreſſions is not a material inconve- 
nience; and, though it were, it 1s unavoidable; 
for human ſpeech can only expreſs human 
thought; and where thought is neceſſarily inac- 
curate, language muſt be ſo too. 


Sanctius, the author of a grammatical treatiſe, 
called Minerva, maintains, that the Superlative 
degree does not imply compariſon. But, though 
he was a learned man, I muſt differ from him in 
this, as in many other things: and the leſs regard 
15 due to his judgment, as he ſeems to have 

written 
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written with a view to eſtabliſh paradoxes, and 
abuſe the grammarians. To me the Superlative 
ſeems to be as really a comparative, as the Com- 
parative itſelf, But that this may appear with 
full evidence, I muſt obſerve, that, in all the lan- 
guages | know, and probably in all others, there 
are two Superlatives; which, though ſimilar in 
meaning, are different in their uſe. The firſt may 
be called the ſuperlative of compariſon ; the ſe- 
cond, the ſuperlative of eminence. 


1. When 1 ſay, that Cato was more learned 
than Marius, and that Varro was the mo/# learned 
of all the Romans; 1s not a compariſon of Varro 
with other learned Romans as plainly implied in 
the laſt clauſe, as a compariſon of Cato with Ma- 
rius is in the firſt ? For I would aſk, whether one 
who had never known or heard of any other 
Roman could truly and rationally fay, © that no 
© other Roman was ſo learned as Varro ;” a ſen- 
timent, which is plainly ſignified when we fay, 
that Varro was the moſt learned of all the peo- 
ple of Rome; and which no man (who had any 
regard to ſenſe or truth) would entertain, or 
expreſs, till after a compariſon had actually been 
made. So in this example, ** Socrates was wiſer 
than any other Athenian, but Solomon was 


e the wiſeſt of men,” Socrates is compared with 
the Athenians, and Solomon with mankind in 


general. 


What then, it may be ſaid, if both imply com- 


pariſon, is the difference between the Compara- 
tive and the Superlative? ls it, that the Superla- 


tive always exprefles a greater exceſs than the 


Comparative? No. Socrates was the wi/e/# of 
the Athenians, but Solomon was voiſer than So- 


crates: 
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crates :—here a higher ſuperiority of wiſdom is 
denoted by the Comparative wiſer, than by the 
Superlative wi/z/z.—ls it, becauſe the Superlative 
implies a compariſon of one with many, while the 
Comparative implies a compariſon of one with 
| one? No: this is not always the caſe neither, 
The Pſalmiſt fays, that © he is wiſer than all his 
% teachers;” where, though the Comparative is 
uſed, there is a compariſon of one with many.— 
The real difference between theſe two' degrees of 
compariſon may be explained thus. 
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When we uſe the Superlative, it is in conſe- 
quence of having compared individuals with the 
ſpecies to which they belong, or one or more 
ſpecies with the genus under which they are com- 
i prehended. Thus, Socrates was the wiſeſt of the 
8 Athenians ; the Athenians were the moſt learned of 
| antient nations; Homer, Virgil, and Milton, are the 
greateſt of poets :——where obſerve, that Socrates, 
though compared with his countrymen, is at the 
ſame time conſidered as one of them; that the 
Athenians, though compared with antient nations, 
are conſidered as one of thoſe nations; and that 
Homer, Virgil, and Milton are conſidered as three 
individuals of that ſpecies of authors, with whom 
they are compared, and to whom it is affirmed 
that they are ſuperiour. And hence, this Super- 
ative is in modern language followed by the pre- 
polition of, and in Greek and Latin by the geni- 
tive caſe of the plural; to ſignify, that the ob- 
ject, which has the pre- eminence, is conſidered as 
belonging to that claſs of things or perſons, with 
which it is compared, 
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But, when we uſe the Comparative degree, the 


objects compared are ſet in direct oppo/etion, and 
the 
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the one is not conſidered as a part of the other, 
or as comprehended under it. If I fay, © Cicero 
«© was more eloquent than the Romans,” I ſpeak 
abſurdly ; becauſe every body knows, that of the 
claſs of men exprefled by the word Romans 
Cicero was one: but when I ſay, that Cicero 
was more eloquent than all the other Romans, 
or than any other Roman, I ſpeak not abſurdly; 
becauſe, though the perſons ſpoken of were all 
of the ſame claſs or city, yet Cicero 1s here ſet in 
contradiſtinction to the reſt of his countrymen, 
and is not conſidered as one of the perſons with 
whom he is compared. Moreover, if the Pſalm- 
iſt had faid, I am the wiſeſt of my teachers,” 
the phraſe would have been improper, becauſe im- 
plying that he was one of them: but when he ſays, 
IJ am wiſer than my teachers,” he does not con- 
ſider himſelf as one of them, but ſets himſelf in 

contradiſtinction to them.—Again, Solomon 
as the wiſeſt of men :”—here Solomon is com- 
pared with a ſpecies of beings whereof he himſelf 
was one, and therefore the Superlative is uſed: 
but Solomon was of men the wiſer,” is non- 
ſenſe, (at leaſt in Engliſh ) becauſe the uſe of the 
comparative would imply, that he was ſet in op- 
poſition to mankind ; which is ſo far from being 
the caſe, that he is expreſly conſidered as one of 


them. 


In Engliſh we cannot ſay, © he is the talleſt of 
the two;“ it muſt be, © the taller of the two;“ 
nor do we ſay, * he is the taller of the three ;*” 
it muſt be the talleſt.” But this does not hold 
univerſally in other languages. The Greeks ſome- 
times have the Superlative, where we ſhould uſe 
the comparative. Outis allè duſtucheſtate guns 
emou pephuken : © there is no other woman mo/? 

«© wretched 
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* wretched than I;“ or, (ro give the meaning in 
better Engliſh) © there is no other woman more 
„ {uperlatively wretched.” They alſo uſe the 
Comparative inſtead of the Superlative. And 
% now abide (ſays the Apoſtle) Faith, Hope, 
« Charity; theſe three; but the greater of theſe is 
& Charity :” for the word in Greek is“ meizon 
and not F megiſt?e, Or we might render it thus: 
And now abide Faith, Hope, Charity, theſe 


three; but greater than thoſe (that is, than 


faith and hope) is charity.” In like manner, it 


is ſaid in the Goſpel, that © a grain of muſtard- 


& ſeed is the ſmaller of all ſeeds; but when grown 
« up, it is the greater of herbe.” In both theſe 
places, our Tranſlators have preſerved the Engliſh 
idioms.—Some examples of the ſame kind may 
be found in Latin authors : but they are not fre- 
quent, either in Latin, or in Greek. 


2. The other Superlative I took the liberty to 
call the Superlative of eminence. It denotes very 
great exceſs or defect, but is not joined to any 
words that directly intimate compariſon : as when 
we fay, Cicero was a very eloquent, or a moſt 
eloquent man ; St. Kilda is a very ſmall land; a 
mouſe is a me/? diminutive quadruped. 


Yet, even in this Superlative, it may be ſaid, 
that ſomething of compariſon ſeems to be remote- 
ly or indirectly intimated; that, for example, 
when we ſay, © he is a very tall man,” it muſt be 
underſtood, that we compare the perſon ſpoken 
of with other men, or his ſtature with the ordi- 
nary human ſtature. This is true: but yet we 
cannot allrm, that compariſon is more clearly 

intimated - 
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intimated in this fuperlative, than in the ſimple 
attributive all; for when we ſay, he is a tall 
«© man,”* we muſt be underſtood to make the 
ſame reference to the ordinary ſize of men, 
So when we ſay, © Solomon was a moſt wiſe, 
% or a very wile man,” we do indeed diſtin- 
guiſh him from other men who were not ſo wife : 
but we mark a diſtinction of the ſame kind, 
though not the ſame in degree, when we ſay 
ſimply, that * Solomon was wiſe.” Whereas, 
in the uſe of the former ſuperlative, the compa- 
riſon is direct and particular: for we not only ex- 
preſs great ſuperiority or inferiority, but alſo 
mention the perſons or things that are ſuperiour, 
as well as thoſe that are inferiour. 


In Engliſh, we diſtinguiſh theſe ſuperlatives, 
by prefixing to the one the definite article he, 
ſubjoining the prepoſition AF or among, with the 
name of the ſpecies or claſs of things compared ; 
as Solomon was the wiſeſt of (or among) men: 


Hector was the moſt valiant of (or among) the 


“ Trojans.” To the other ſuperlative we only 
prefix the indefinite article a: he was a very 
« good man; he is a molt valiant ſoldier.” And 
obſerve, that our Superlative termination e/7 is pe- 
culiar to the former; we may ſay Homer was 
© the ſublimeſt, or the moſt ſublime, of poets;“ 
but we cannot ſay, ** Homer was a ſublimeſt 
* poet;” it muſt be, © Homer was a moſt ſublime, 
* or a very ſublime poet.” — Now, in Italian, the 
rule is contrary ; for the ſuperlative termination 
denotes what I call the ſuperlative of eminence, 
Cicerone fu eloquentiffimo, Cicero was moſt elo- 
quent, or very eloquent, or Cicero was a moſt 
eloquent man: and the ſuperlative of compariſon 
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is expreſſed by the adverb piu or more, which, 


with the definite article i prefixed, aſſumes the 


ſignification of moſt; as Cicerone fu il piu eloquente 
det Romani, Cicero was the moſt eloquent of the 
Romans. 


In a word, (that I may not take up more time 
with the peculiarities of individual tongues) diffe- 
rent nations may have different contrivances for 
expreſſing theſe degrees of compariſon : but in 
one way or other it ſeems neceſſary that they 
ſhould be expreſſed in all languages. 


In Hebrew, the compariſon of adjectives is in- 
timated, not by inflection, but by the aid of a 
prepoſition. Thus, in the comparative, ** Wiſdom 
„is better than rubies,” would be literally 
«© Wiſdom is good above rubies.” In the ſuperla- 
tive of compariſon, *+ He is the beſt of them 
66 all,” would be, © He is good above them all.” 
And, for marking the ſuperlative of eminence, 
they uſe adverbs correſponding to our moſt, very, 
&c. This method is extremely ſimple, and yet 
quite ſufficient for the purpoſe. 


_ AsI have here mentioned the Hebrew, and ſhall 
have occaſion to ſpeak of it once and again in 
the ſequel, I think it my duty to ſay, that for the 
little knowledge I have of the analogy of that lan- 
guage I am indebted to my amiable friend and 
colleague, Dr. Campbell; who, in his Philoſophy 
of Rhetorick, and other works, has given many 


proofs of elegance as a writer, and of uncommon 


penetration as a philoſopher and critickx; and 
who will ſoon (I hope) make an important additi- 
on to the Theological Literature of his country, 
by a new verſion of the four Goſpels, with expla- 

matory 
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natory notes and critical Diſſertations: a work for 
which he is eminently qualified; not only by his 
natural talents and philological accuracy, but alſo 
by his comprehenfive knowledge of the lan- 
guages, and by that indefatigable zeal for religious 
truth, which has engaged him to make the ſtudy 
of the holy ſcriptures a great part of his daily 
employment for many years. 
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The Subject of Attributives continued. —Of Verbs; 
—their general nature inveſtigated, and expreſſed 
in a definition. — Conjectures in regard to the 
Greek and Latin inflectiont. 


HE Adjective denotes a wk quality : 

the Participle, a quality with time “: the 
Verb, a quality and time together with an afſerti- 
on. This account was already given, to diſtin- 
guiſh theſe attributives from one another. But 
Verbs being of all words the moſt complex and 
moſt curious, it will now be proper, to inquire 
more minutely into their nature; and to ſhow, 
from what modifications of human thought they 
derive their origin, 
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We are endowed, not only with ſenſes to per- 
ceive, and with memory to retain; but alſo with 
reaſon and judgment, whereby we attend to 
things, and compare them together, ſo as to per- 
ceive their characters and mutual relations. Thus 
I not only perceive the men whom I ſee to-day, 
and remember thoſe whom I ſaw yeſterday ; but 
alſo form judgments concerning them : and thoſe 
judgments I expreſs, when I ſay, that one 1s 
ſtrong, another weak; one tall, another ſhort ; 
one young, another old ; one good, another bad; 
one wiſe, another fooliſh, &c. 


5 | Take 
- * See the fifth ſection of this chapter. 
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Take now any one of theſe judgments, and 


expreſs it by itſelf ; Solomon eſt ſapiens, Solomon 
is wiſe, —Concerning theſe three words, I obſerve, 
firſt, that they form a ſentence, or a complete 
enunciation of thought : ſecondly, that if the word 
e/t, is, were left out, the other two words, Solo- 
mon wiſe, or wiſe Solomon, would nor form a ſen- 
tence : thirdly, that a ſubſtance or object is here 
mentioned, Solomon, and a quality, wiſe; and 
that the one is affirmed to be the character of the 
other: and, fourthly, that if it were not for the 
word /, is, nothing would be affirmed of either 
the quality or the object; for wiſe Solomon or 
Solomon wiſe contain no affirmation. Now the 
word ig, or eſt, is one of thoſe words which are 
called verbs. May we not then ſay, that “ it is 
* the nature of a verb, firſt, to expreſs an affir- 
c mation; and, ſecondly, to form, when uni- 


ted with a noun and a quality, a complete 


£ ſentence ?” 


Before I proceed, it may be neceſſary to re- 
mark, that a ſentence comprehending a 7hing, 
a quality, and an affirmation, is in Logick called 
a propoſition ; of which, the thing ſpoken of is the 
ſubject; the quality, affirmed, or denied, to be- 
long to the ſubject, is the predicate; and the 
word, or words, containing the affirmation or 
negation, are the copula. Thus, in the laſt ex- 
ample, Solomon is the ſubject of the propoſition ; 
is, the copula; and wiſe, the predicate. Thus, in 
the following propoſition, “ To be juſt is com- 
„ mendable,” 70 be juſt is the ſubiect, or that con- 
cerning which the affirmation is made; 7s, the 
copula; and commendable, the predicate, or that 
which is affirmed of the ſubject.—Let it be fur- 
ther obſerved in this place, that every propoſition 
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is cither affirmative, or negative ; that i is, affirms 
or aſſerts, that the predicate either does agree with 
the ſubject, or does not agree with it. When I 
ſay, God is good,” I pronounce an affirmative 


propoſition ; when | ſay, Poverty is not crimi- 


ce nal,” I utter a negative propoſition, wherein I 
affirm or aſſert, that criminal, the predicate, does 
not agree with poverty, the ſubje&. Eyery propo- 
ſition, therefore, whether affirmative or negative, 
does ſtill imply affirmation or aſſertion: for, to 
deny that a thing is, is to affirm that it is not; to 
ſay that “ Pain ig not good,” is the ſame ching 
with ſaying, „that it is evil,” or ©« that it s 
indifferent.“ —Of propoſitions poſitively affir- 
mative the verb alone is the copula ; as © God 
< is good:” ſuch as are negatively affirmative 
have for their copula both the verb and the nega- 
tive particle, as © Poverty is not criminal.” —This 
being premiſed concerning propoſitions, I reſume 
the ſubje& of verbs, 


I ſaid, that a verb is a ſpecies of word, which 
< expreſles an affirmation, and which may form, 
« when united with a name and a quality, a com- 
5 plete ſentence.” —It may be worth while to 
conſider, whether the latter clauſe of this definition 
does not comprehend the former; that is, whe- 
ther every ſort of ſentence ones not expreſs or 1m- 
ply affirmation. 


Sentences are of various kinds. A fingle word 
may convey the full import of a ſentence. And 
this may happen in every part of ſpeech ; the ar- 
ticle and conjunction exceped, which can never 
ſtand by themſelves, becauſe they have no mean- 
ing, unleſs when they are joined with other 


words, 


Firſt 1 
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Firſt; A ſingle noun may ſtand for a ſentence, 
and imply an affirmation, One aſks, Is Virgil 
«© or Lucan the better poet?“ I anſwer, „Vir- 
e pil.” And this word thus connected compre- 
hends an entire affirmative ſentence ; “ Virgil is 
e the better poet.” —Secondly, A pronoun may 
be a ſentence. If it be aſked, © Is he or ſhe to 
e blame?” and anſwered, He; this ſingle pro- 
noun 1s equivalent to the following affirmative pro- 
poſition, 4 He is blameable.”—Thirdly, An ad- 
jective may in its meaning be equally comprehen- 
ſive. © Is the day good or bad?“ ſays one. I an- 
ſwer, © Good :” which means, © the day # 
good.” —Fourthly, the ſame thing holds true of 
the participle. Is he running or walking?“ Run- 
ning, may be the anſwer 5; which being reſolved 
amounts to © He is running,” —Fifthly, A verb 
often comprehends a ſentence, eſpecially in the 
antient languages. Albeo; that is, Ego /um albus, 
I am white: Dormit; Ille t dormiens ; He 7s 
aſleep.—Sixthly, An adverb, may ſtand for an 
affirmative ſentence. ** Are you ſick ?” it is aſked, 
I anſwer, No; which is the ſame as if I had an- 
ſwered, negatively, I am not ſick,” or, poſitive- 
 ly< I am well.” —Seventhly, An interjection 
often contains a ſentence with affirmation ; as 
when one tells me a melancholy tale, and I only 
anſwer “ Alas! which implies, © I am ſorry.” 
Eighthly, A prepoſition may be an affirmative ſen- 
tence ; Was Virgil before Livy, or after?“ The 
anſwer is Before; which is as truly an affirmative 
ſentence in this connection, as if I had faid © Virgil 
was before Livy.” 


Nay, even a conjunction, an article, or a letter, 


when taken materially, as the Grammarians ſay, 
that is, when put for itſelf, and not as the ſign 
of any thing elſe, may in a certain connection a- 
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mount to a complete affirmative ſentence. © Is 
yet or nevertheleſs the more common adverſa- 
“ tive conjunction ?” Anſwer ; Yet: which im- 
plies, Yet is the more common.—*< What is the 
definite article in Engliſh?” Anſwer; The: 
that is, The is the definite article. What 
& letter in our language is moſt offenſive to the 
ce ear of a foreigner?” Anſwer, 8; or & ig the 
molt offenſive.— All the ſentences hitherto ſpeci- 
fed do plainly imply an affirmation; and that af— 
firmation is expreſſed by is or Was, or ſome other 
part of the verb %, to be. 


Moreover, Every ſentence contains a verb ex- 
prefled or underſtood ; and that verb muſt be in 
one or other of thoſe forms, which Grammari- 
ans call moods. Now every mood has a particular 
meaning, and gives a peculiar character to the 
ſentence: and, therefore, ſimple fentences may 
be divided into as many ſorts, as there are ſup- 
poſed to be moods in a verb. I ſhall give an ex- 
ample of each; and it will appear, that whatever 
be the mood of the verb, or the form of the ſen- 
tence, there is ſtill in every ſentence an affir ma- 
tion, or aſſertion, either expreſſed, or implied. 
Firſt, © He is good,” is an indicative and affirma- 
tive ſentence ; and the ſame thing may be ſaid of 
* He ig not good ;* which in a poſitive form may 
be exprefled thus, © He is evil.” —Secondly, © I 
* know not whether he be good,” Neſcio an bo- 
nus fit, is a ſentence, wherein the ſubjundive 

mood is uſed; and, if analyſed, will appear to 
be an affirmative propoſition to this purpoſe, 
That he is good (or, his goodneſs) is to me un- 
* known.” —Thirdiy, We uſe the mood called 
Potential, when we ſay, He may be good,” Li- 
cet illi eſſe bono; or © He ought to be good,” 
Debet eſſe bonus; which are alſo affirmative ſen- 
ä | fences 
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tences, and may be otherwiſe expreſſed, To be 
«© good is in his power, and © To be good zs his 
« duty.” —Fourthly, When we ſay, © May he 


« be good,” the mood is optative; and the: 


words comprehend the following affirmation, , 
6 That he ſhould be good is what I wiſh for.“ 
Fifthly, When I aſk, Is he good?” the mood is: 


interrogative ; and the queſtion may be reſolved. 
ſo as to have the ſame character with the forego.-. 


ing propoſitions : © It zs my deſire to be inform-- 
ed, whether he be good.” —Sixthly, Be 
„ thou good,” Efto bonus, which is the mood 
called imperative, implies alſo an affirmation to 
this purpoſe, © It is my command, or it is my in- 
< treaty, that thou ſhouldſt be good.” —Theſe are: 
the principal moods acknowledged by grammari- 
ans: how many of them may be zecęſſary in lan- 
guage, will appear hereafter.—As to the infinitive 
mood, I ſhall ſhow in another place, that it par- 
takes more of the nature of an abſtract noun, 
than of a verb; for it denotes no affirmation, and 
only expreſſes the pure meaning of the attribu- 
tive, abſtracted from all conſiderations of num- 
ber and perſon. 


Having proved, more minutely perhaps than 
was needful, that every ſentence may be made 
affirmative ; and it having been obſerved before, 
that, in order to expreſs affirmation, a verb is ne- 
ceſſary in every ſentence ; it remains, that a verb 
(according to the view we have hitherto taken 
of it) may be defined, A word, neceflary in 
*« every ſentence, and ſignifying affirmation.” 


Now in all the ſorts of ſentences hitherto con- 
ſidered, the affirmation is, or may be, expreſſed 
by that verb, which the Latins call Sub/aniive, 
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but the Greeks, more properly, a verb of ex- 
iſtence, * i, eſt, is. If then this verb may alone 
expreſs every ſpecies of affirmation, it would 
ſeem to follow, that no other verb is neceſſary 
in language. And, in fact, no other is ſo neceſ- 
ſary as this: nay, if it were as natural, or as con- 
venient, for men to ſignify their meaning in 
many words, as in few, and to call every thing 
by its own name, as to expreſs ſome things figu- 
ratively, we might perhaps affirm, that no other 
verb is neceſſary, nor any other form of it, 
but the third perſon ſingular of the preſent of the 
indicative, %, 7s. N | 


But with the bare neceſſaries of life the moſt 
needy ſavage is not contented ; he aſpires after 
convenience, and has even a taſte for ornament. 
And, in framing language, as in every other work, 
all men are more or leſs actuated by the ſame 
motives; and, for the ſake of elegance, as well 
as of utility, ſubſtitute one word for another, 
and crowd the meaning of two or three into one. 
and ſometimes diverſify the ſame word with 
a number of infleQions, ſo as to give it the power 
of expreſſing, without the aid of other words, a 
great variety of human thoughts. Theſe con- 
trivances are more obſervable in Greek and Latin, 
than in the modern tongues, and in the verb 
more than in any other part of ſpeech. I have 
hitherto conſidered this attributives in its ſim— 
pleſt, and moſt neceflary form, as ſignifying 
pure affirmation. I now proceed to ſhow, how 
it comes to be more complex, by being applied 
to other purpoſes. -” 


Some truths are eternal and unalterable; as, 


God is good; Virtue is praiſeworthy ; The three 
| angles 
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angles of a triangle are equal to two right an- 


gles. To expreſs the affir mation contained in 


theſe, and the like propoſitions, the verb of ex- 
iſtence 7s, eſt, is alone ſufficient : for truths like 
theſe have no dependence on time, place, or per- 
ſon, but are at all times, and on all occaſions, 
invariably the ſame. 


It may be ſaid, that the third perſon plural of 
this verb, Sunt, Are, is equally neceſſary with the 
third perſon ſingular; becauſe the ſubje& of a 
propoſition may be many, as well as one. And it 
is true, that, in all the languages we know, cuſ- 
tom has made this third perſon plural neceſſary, 
by determining, that the verb ſhall agree in 


number with its nominative. But if cuſtom had 


determined otherwiſe, we might have done with- 
out it. If I were to ſay, Health, peace, and a 
« good name, is deſirable ;” there would be a 
fault in the ſyntax, but nobody could be at a 
loſs to know my meaning: and, if cuſtom had 
not ſubjoined a plural verb to a plural nominative, 
or to two or more ſingular nominatives, there 


would have been no fault in the ſyntax. For, 


in old Engliſh, a verb ſingular ſometimes follows 
a plural nominative ; as in the following couplet 
from Shakepeare's Venus and Adonis. 


She lifts the coffer-lids that cloſe his eyes, 
Where lo, two lamps burnt out in darkneſs lies. 


The ſame idiom prevails in the Scotch acts of par- 
liament, in the vernacular writings .of Scotch 
men prior to the laſt century, and in the vulgar 
dialect of North Britain to this day: and, even 
in England, the common people frequently ſpeak 
in this manner, without being miſunderſtood. 

Nay, 
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Nay, in Greek, which ſome affirm to be the moſt 
perfect of all languages; and in the Greek of 
Attica, which is allowed to be the moſt elegant 
dialect, the nominative plural of a noun of the 
neuter gender, and ſometimes even of maſculine 
and feminine nouns, is followed by the third per- 
ſon ſingular of the verb. And that, if the laws 
of the language had permitted, the ſame thing 
might have obtained, without inconvenience, in 
all caſes whatever, will not, I think, be denied 
by any perſon who conſiders the matter impar- 
tially. 


But innumerable affirmations there are, which 
have a neceſſary connection with time. That may 
be true now, which was not true yeſterday, and 
will not be true to-morrow. I may affirm con- 
cerning actions, that have been performed, or that 
are now performing, or that will be performed, 
hereafter. Hence it would appear, that in a verb 
there muſt be ſome contrivance for expreſſing 
time, —l believe, however, it might be poſſible to 
frame. a language, wherein paſt, preſent, and fu- 
ture time, as connected with affirmation, ſhould 
be expreſſed by adverbs, or other auxiliary 
words: but this would make ſpeech very unwiel- 
dy; and in fact we have no reaſon to think, that 
there is ſuch a language on earth. If therefore 
we conſider ſpeech, not as it might be, but as it is, 
we mult enlarge the definition of a verb former- 
ly given; and call it, * A word, neceſſary in 
* every ſentence, and ſignifying affirmation (or 
aſſertion) with time.“ According to this idea, 
we may, by means of the verb alone, and without 
having recourſe to auxiliary words, affirm, or 
aſſert, not only what is, but alſo what was, and 
what nit] be, 
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Moreover, affirmations often have a connection 
with perſons, as well as with time. I may affirm 
ſomething concerning a quality, which belongs, 
or did belong, or will belong, to me, to you, or to 
another. I am reading; you are hearing; he is 
attentive : 7 ſpoke ; ye were told; he was ignorant: 
I ſhall write ; you will be undeceived; he will be 
thankful. This might be done, and often is, by 
prefixing to the verb the name of the perſon or 
perſons ſpoken of. But I may have occafion to 
affirm concerning the qualities of a perſon whoſe 
name I know not: and if, in ſpeaking of myſelf, 
I were to uſe my own proper name prefixed to 
the verb, it would not be known, in many caſes, 
to the hearer, whether I were ſpeaking of 
myſelf, or of ſome other perſon of the ſame 
name. In a word, the ſame reaſons, that prove 
the expediency of uſing pronouns inſtead of pro- 
per names, will allo prove the neceſſity or pro- 
priety, of contriving the verb ſo as that it may 
expreſs three perſons ; the firſt perſon, when one 
afirms any thing concerning one's ſelf, 7 am; 
the ſecond, when one affirms concerning the per- 
ſon to whom one ſpeaks, thou art; the third, 
when one affirms concerning another, he zs. 


This night be effected by the ſimple: contrivance 


of prefixing the perſonal pronouns to the verb, 
without any variation of the verb itſelf. For, 


though the Latins ſay, nos ſiemus, vos ęſtis, illi ſunt : 
giving to each perſon a different form of the 
verb; we expreſs ourſelves as intelligibly, when 
in Engliſh we ſay, we are, ye are, they are. And 
if this is intelligible in the plural, it muſt have been 
equally ſo in the ſingular, if cuſtom had permit- 
ted us to ſay, I am, thou am, he am; or J is, thou 
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is, he is. In fact, I is, or Je, inſtead of I am, is 
trequent in Yorkſhire; and by illiterate people 
the pronoun of the firſt perſon is often coupled 
with the verb of the third, as I thinks, I goes; 
nay, ſays I may be met with in good Engliſh au- 
thors, as well as in common converſation. From 
all which we may infer (theſe barbariſms being 
equally intelligible with the Grammatical phraſes) 
that different inflections of the verb are not nece/- 
ſary to expreſs the different perſons. Let, in all 
the languages we know, different inflections of 
the verb are uſed; more ſparingly in Engliſh 
than in moſt other European tongues, and in 
Greek and Latin with very great variety ; which, 
as will be obſerved hereafter, is one chief cauſe 
of the ſuperiour elegance and harmony of theſe 
languages. | 


As affirmations may be made concerning one 
perſon, or concerning more than one, it is obvi- 
ous, that the verb muſt expreſs number as well as 


perſon : Sumus, wwe are, being as neceſſary in 


language, as Sum, I am. But if the plural pro- 
noun be prefixed, a change in the verb, however 
elegant, is not neceſſary for expreſſing number. 


For in the Engliſh conjunctive mood, we ſay, 


without any ambiguity, F I go, if thou go, if he go, 
if we go, if ye go, if they go. And if this be done 
in one mood, without inconvenience, it might be 
done in another. Cuſtom alone would ſoon 
render, We am, ye am, they am, as expreſlive as 
we are, ye are, they are. 


Our idea of a verb, thus enlarged, will give 
riſe to the following definition. © A verb is a 
„ word, neceſſary in every ſentence, ſignifying 
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6 affirmation, or aſſertion, with the deſignation 


< of time, perſon, and number.“ 


But, if we conſider language, not as it 
might be in its rude ſtate, but as it has been 
actually improved in many, and perhaps in all 
nations, we ſhall ſoon be ſatisfied, that we have 
not yet completed the idea of a verb. In fact, 
the definition now given expreſſes only the na- 
ture of that verb, which the Latins call /ub/an- 


tive, Sum, Fio, Forem, Exiſto, and the Greeks 


the verb of exiſtence, * eimi, ginomai, pelomai, 
tunchans, huparchs. 


As our thoughts ſhift with great rapidity, it 
ſeems natural, that thoſe, who would by adequate 
utterance do juſtice to what they think, ſhould rather 
ſhorten, than lengthen their expreſſion. Hence, 
in moſt languages, the words that are in continu- 
al uſe, as perſonal pronouns, articles, and the 
moſt common connectives, are generally ſhort. 
Hence, too, that tendency which we have in con- 
verſation, to join two words in one, as dont for 
do not, ſbant, for ſhall not, ant, for are not, int, for 
is not, And hence thoſe multitudes of elliptical 
phraſes to be found in every language, It needs 
not then ſeem wonderful, that men ſhould ex- 
preſs two or more meanings by one word, when 
that can be done conveniently, | 


Now ſome meanings more eaſily coaleſce than 
others. Between the attribute which is affirmed 
to belong to any ſubſtance, and the affirmation 
itſelf, there is a very cloſe affinity; and we na- 


turally 
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turally comprehend both in one word, and fay, 


1 go, inſtead of I am going; He ſpoke, inſtead of 


he was ſpeaking. 


And thus our idea of the verb is completed. 
And we may now define it, „ A word, neceſſary 
© in every ſentence, ſignifying the affirmation of 
© ſome attribute, together with the deſignation 
* of time, number, and perſon.” —Thus lego, I read, 
expreſſes the attribute reading, and affirms that at- 
tribute to belong, at the preſent time, to one perſon, 
which perſon is my/elf. So that this word lego, 
when analyſed, is found to comprehend theſe 
five meanings; J, the perſon, and one perſon ; am, 
the affirmation; now, the time ; and reading, the 
attribute; which all together form a compleat 
propoſition, including a ſubject, a predicate, and 
a copula, and withal intimating unity of perfon, 
and preſent time, 0 | 

But the verbs of all languages are not quite ſo 
complex: and the foregoing definition is appli- 
Cable, rather to Greek and Latin verbs, than to 
thoſe of our modern tongues. In Engliſh, the 
perſon muſt always be joined to the verb, in the 
form either of a noun or of a pronoun: for 
read, reade/t, reads, do not, like lego, legis, legit, 
form a fentence, without their reſpective pro- 
nouns, or nominatives, I read, thou readeſt, he 
reads, or Alexander reads. In Engliſh verbs, too, 
time paſt is frequently, and time future always, 
expreſſed by auxiliary words, as Hall, will, have, 
had, was, did, &c; whereas in Latin, and ſome 
other tongues, theſe varieties of time are ſignifi- 
ed by the inflections of the verb, leget, legebat, 
legerat, &c. In like manner, thoſe changes in 
the manner of affirmation, which give riſe to 


what 
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what Grammarians call the modes or moods of 
verbs, are ſignified in Engliſh by auxiliary words; 
but in ſome languages are expreſſed by varying 
the form of the verb. Thus Jezgifet in Latin is 
in Engliſh he might have read; the perſon being 
expreſſed by the pronoun he; the mood, by the 
auxiliary might; the time, by might, have, and 
read, conjunctly; and the attribute, by the par- 
ticiple read, —Is it not ſelf-evident, that thoſe 
tongues which comprehend fo much meaning in 
their verbs, muſt be more expreſſive and har- 
monious, than thoſe that are forced to have re- 
courſe to ſo many auxiliaries ? 


Auxiliary words, however, are not unknown 
either in the Latin verb, or in the Greek. In 
the paſſive of the former, the indicative perfect 
and pluſquamperfect, and the ſubjundive perfect, 
pluſquamperfect, and future, are inflected by 
means of the verb of exiſtence, and the partici- 
ple of time paſt, as amatus eram, amatus fuero, 
&c. And in the perfect and pluſquamperfect of 
the ſubjunctive and optative of the Greek paſhve 
verbs, there is a ſimilar contrivance. 


But in our modern verbs and nouns the variety 
of auxiliary words is much greater. For the nor- 
thern nations, who overturned the Roman em- 
pire, and eſtabliſhed themſelves in the conquer- 
ed provinces, being an unlettered race of men, 
would not take the trouble either to impart their 
own language to the Romans, or to learn theirs 
with any degree of exaQneſs: but, blending 
words and idioms of their own with Latin words 
inaccurately acquired, or imperfectly remem- 
bered, and finding it too great a labour to 
maſter all the inflections of that language, fell 

Vor. II. F „ 
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upon a ſimpler, though leſs elegant, artifice, of 
ſupplying the place of caſes, moods, and tenſes, 
with one or more auxiliary words, joined to 
nouns, verbs, and participles. And hence, in the 
Italian, Spaniſh, Portuguſe, and French lan- 
guages, the greater part of the words are Latin (for 
the conquered were more in number than the 
conquerors); but fo diſguifed are thoſe words, 
by the mixture of northern idioms, and by the 
flovenly expedient now hinted at, as to have be- 
come at once like the Latin, and very different 
from it. The antient Greek, compared with 
the modern, is found to have undergone alterati- 
ons fomewhat ſimilar, but not fo great. For 
with the northern invaders the Greeks were ne- 
ver ſo thoroughly incorporated, as were the 
Europeans of the weſt : and, when conquered 
by the Turks, they maintained their religion, 
and fo preſerved their language from total de- 
pravation, though they could not prevent its 
debaſement. | 


On many topicks, it is caſter to propoſe than 
to ſolve difficulties, and to aſk queſtions than to 
anſwer them. What is hinted in the laſt para- 
graph may be thought to account for the multi- 
tude of auxiliary words that belong to the verbs 
and nouns of modern Europe. But, for the 
multitude of Tnflefions, that are found in the 
nouns and verbs of the antient languages, how 
are we to account? Why did not the Greeks 
and Romans abound in auxiliary words as much 
as we? 


Was it, becauſe their languages, like regular 
towns and fortifications, were made by men of 
learning; who planned them before they ex- 

| | iſted, 
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iſted, with a view to the renown of the poets, 
philoſophers, and orators, who were to compoſe 
in them, as well as to the convenience of the 
people, who were to ſpeak them: while the mo- 
dern tongues, like poor villages that extend their 


bounds irregularly, are the rude work of a bar- 


barous people, who, without looking before 
or behind them, on the right hand, or on the left, 
threw their coarſe materials together, with no 
other view, than juſt to. anſwer the exigency of 
the preſent hour ?—This theory is agreeabe to 
the ideas of ſome learned authors : but, if we pay 
any regard to hiftory, or believe that human 
exertions are proportioned to human abilities, 
and that the Greeks and Romans were like ather 
men, we cannot acquieſce in it. 


They who firſt ſpoke Greek and Latin' were 
certainly not leſs ignorant, nor leſs fayage, than 
were thoſe moderns, among whom aroſe the 
Italian, the. Spaniſh, the French, and the En- 
gliſh languages. If theſe laſt were formed gra- 
dually, and without plan or method, why ſhould 
we believe, that the Claſſick tongues were other- 
wiſe formed? Are they more regular than the 
modern? In ſome reſpects they may be ſo; and 
It is allowed, and will be proved in the ſequel, 
that they are more elegant: for, of two towns 
that are built without a plan, it is not difficult to 
imagine, that the ane may be more convenient 
and more beautiful than the other. But every 
polite tongue has its own rules; and the Engliſn, 
that is according to rule, is not leſs regular than 
the Greek, that is according to rule; and a devia- 
tion from the eſtabliſhed uſe of the language is as 
much an irregularity in the one as in the other: 


nor are the modes of the Greek tongue more 
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uniform in Xenophon and Plato, or of the Latin 
in Cicero and Cefar, than thoſe of the Engliſh 


are in Addifon and Swift, or thofe of the 
French in Rollin, Vertot, and Fenelon. 


But why ſhould the inflections of language be 
conſidered as a proof of refinement and art, 
and the ſubſtitution of auxiliary words as the 
work of chance and of barbariſm? Nay, what 
evidence can be brought to ſhow, that the inflec- 
tions of the Claſhck tongues were not originally 
formed out of obſolete auxiliary words prefixed, 
or ſubjoined, to nouns and verbs, or otherwiſe 
incorporated with their radical letters? Some 
learned men are of opinion, that this was ac- 
tually the caſe. And though the matter does 
not now admit of a direct proof, the analogy of 
other languages, antient as well as modern, 
gives plauſibility to the conjecture. | 


The inflections of Hebrew nouns and verbs 
may upon this principle be accounted for. The 
caſes of the former are marked by a change 
made in the beginning of the word; and this 
change is nothing more than a contracted prepo- 
ſition prefixed, anſwering to the Engliſh of, fo, 
from : as if, inſtead of animal, of animal, to ani- 
mal, from animal, we were to pronounce and write 
animal, fanimal, tanimal, franimal,; which, if we 
were accuſtomed to ſpeak ſo, would be as intelli- 
gible to us, as animal, animalis, animali, were to 
the Romans. Of the Hebrew verb, in like man- 
ner, the perſons are marked by contracted pro- 
nouns fubjoined or prefixed to the radical letters. 
Thus, maſar, he delivered: maſartha, thou de- 
liveredſt, from maſar the root, and atha, thou; 
maſarthi, I delivered, from maſar, and aothi, me, 

&e. 
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 &c. And in Erſe, a very antient ſpecies of Cel- 
tick, moſt of the inflections of the nouns and 
verbs may, if I am not miſinformed, be analyſed 
in a way ſomewhat ſimilar. 


If the Engliſh, and other modern tongues, had 
been ſpoken for ages before they were written 
(which we have reaſon to think was the caſe with 
the Greek and Latin,) it is probable, that many 
of our auxiliaries would have been ſhortened and 
ſoftened, and at length incorporated with the 
radical words, ſo as to aſſume the form of initial 
or final inflections. For it is while they are 
only ſpoken, and not written, that languages 
are moſt liable to alterations of this kind; as 
they become, in ſome degree, ſtationary from the 
moment they ' begin to be viſible in writing. 
But we know, that writing was practiſed in many, 
and perhaps in moſt European nations, previouſly 
to the very exiſtence of the modern languages : 
from which we may infer, that attempts would 
be made to write thoſe languages almoſt as ſoon 
as to ſpeak them. And it thus our auxiliary 
words were kept diſtin& in the beginning, and 
marked as ſuch by our firſt writers, it is no won- 
der that they ſhould have remained diſtin ever 


* 


fince. 


Had the Greek and Latin tongues been aſcer- 
tained by writing at as early a period of their 
exiſtence, their fate would perhaps have been 
ſimilar: and their inflections might now, like 
thoſe of the Hebrew, have been eaſily analyſed, 
and found to be auxiliary words ſhortened and 
ſoftened by colloquial uſe, and gradually incor- 
porated with the radical part of the original 
nouns and verbs. But it was the misfortune 
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of the tain languages (if it can be called a 
misfortune) that their form was in ſome meaſure 
fixed, before it became ſo complete as it might 
have been; that, without paſſing through the 
intermediate ſtages of childhood and youth, 
they roſe at once (if I may fo ſpeak) from in- 
fancy to premature manhood ; and in regard to 
the Clafhick tongues it was a lucky circum- 
ſtance, that their growth advanced more gra- 
dually, and that their form was not eltablifled 
by writing, till after it had been variouſly round- 


ed and moulded by the caſual pronunciation of 


ſucceſſive ages. Hence, if there be any truth 
in theſe conjectures (for they lay claim to no 
higher character) it will follow, that the Greek 
and Latin tongues are for this reaſon peculiarly 
elegant, becauſe they who firſt ſpoke them were 
long in a ſavage ſtate; and that the modern lan- 
guages are for this reaſon leſs elegant, becauſe 


the nations among whom they took their riſe were 


not ſavage. This looks very like a paradox. 
And yet, is it not more probable, than any thing 
which can be advanced in favour of that contrary 
ſuppoſition, adopted by ſome learned men, that 
the Claſſick tongues were planned by philoſo phers, 
and the modern languages — rudely into 
form by barbarians : f 


Before I proceed, it may be proper to obſerve, 
that ſeveral definitions of the verb have been ad- 
mitted _ by Grammarians, different from that 
which I have given, and ſome of them perhaps 
equally good, —Some have defined it thus: © A 
<< verb is a word, which forms, when joined toa 
© noun a complete ſentence.” This is certain - 
ly true of the verb, and of no other part of 
pech; but does not t Tullciently exprels its cha- 
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racter, as proceeding from an operation of the 
mind. Others have fa, that a verb is © a word 
“ ſignyifying 10 be, 10 do, and 70 ſuffer.” And 
true it is, that moſt of thoſe attributives, which 
have a connection with perſons and times, may 
be referred to one or other of theſe three claſſes. 
But this definition does not mark the differ- 
ence between the verb and the participle; becauſe 
it omits the affirmation, which 18 the verb's 
moſt eſſential character. Ruddiman has very 
well expreſſed the nature of a Latin verb, in 
theſe words, Verbum eſt pars orationis variabi- 
< lis, aliquid de aliqua re dici ſeu affirmari figni- 
** ficans.” © A verb is a variable part of ſpeech, 
« ſignifying, that ſome affirmation or aſſertion is 
% made concerning ſome thing.” Ariſtotle 
ſays * Rhema efti to profſemainon chronon : © A 
verb is that which ſignifies time, together with 
e ſome other ſignification.” But this appears to 
me to be very inaccurate; for it neither diſtin- 
guiſhes the participle from the verb; nor takes 
any notice of the attribute or of the affirmation, 
both which belong eſſentially to all verbs what- 
ever. Nay, according to this definition, cer- 
tain adverbs, as diu, Heri, nudiuſtertius, cras, hodie, 
&c, would be verbs; for they expreſs time, and 
withal ſignify, that the time is long, that it is 
limited to ye/zerday, to the day before yeſterday, to 
tomorrow, to the preſent day, &c. — Buxtorff 
calls the verb, Vox flexilis cum tempore et per- 
lona, “ a declinable word with time and perſon,” 
which likewiſe overlooks both the affirmation and 
the attribute.—Some grammarians have faid, 
that © a verb is a word ſignifying actions and 
« paſſions.” But Sum, I am, is a verb, and yet 
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it ſignifies neither the one nor the other, neither 
acting, nor being acted upon: and percutiens, 
ſtriking, denotes action; and vulneratus, wounded, 
denotes paſſion, in the preſent ſenſe of the word; 
and yet both are participles. — Scaliger thought, 
that * things fixed, permanent, and laſting,” 
are ſignified by nouns, and © things tranſient 
„ and temporary by verbs.” But hora, ventus, 
emnis, hour, wind, river, ſignify things tranſient, 
and yet are nouns: and many verbs there are, 
which denote permanency, as ſedet, ſtat, eſt, habi- 
tat, dormit, obiit; he fits, he ſtands, he is, he 
dvells, he ſleeps, he died, or ceaſed to live, 
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S E C T. III. 


The ſubject continued. Of the Times or Tenſes 1 
verbs. Tenſes, 1. Definite in time. — 2. Indeſi- 
nite in time, or Aoriſt.— 3. Complete, or Perfect, 
in reſpect of action. —4. Incomplete, or Imperfect, 
in reſpe of action. — 5. Compound, uniting two 
or more times in one.—b. Simple, expręſſive of ong 
time only. Remarks. 1 


Hinted, that the attributes, which have a 
1 connection with number and perſon, and may 
be made the ſubjects of affirmation, are reduci- 
ble to one or other of theſe three heads, 7% be, 
to act, and to be acted upon; to which may be ad- 
ded a fourth, 70 reſt, or ceaſe, which however 
may perhaps be implied in the firſt. Verbs, 
therefore, there muſt be in all languages, to ex. 
preſs, firſt, Being, as Sum, Jam; ſecondly, 4&4ing, 
as Vulnero, I wound; thirdly, Being acted 
upon, as Vulneror, I am wounded; and fourth- 
ly, Being at ret, as Dormio, I ſleep, Sedeo, I 


Now, without ſome reference to Time, not 
one of theſe attributes can be conceived. For 
wherever there is exiſtence, it muſt continue for 
ſome time, how ſhort ſoever that time may be: 
and whatever exiſtence we ſpeak of, we muſt 
conſider, as paſt (he was), as preſent (he 7s), or 
as future (he ll be); or as both paſt and 
preſent (he was and 55 or as both preſent and 
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future (he 7s and will be); or as extendin 

through time future, as well as through that 
which 1s preſent and paſt, as, he was, he 7s, and 
he will continue to be. Further, wherever there 
is action either exerted or received, there muſt be 
motion ; and all motion 1inplies time. For when 
many contiguous places are gone through in a 


given time, the motion is ſwift ; and when few 


contiguous places are gone through in the ſame 
time, the motion is flow. Ref?, in like manner, 
implies duration : for it the want of motion did 
not continue for ſome time, we ſhould not 
know, that there was reſt. 


Time, therefore, muſt make a part of the ſig- 
nification of all verbs, and of every part of evety 
verb, in all languages whatever. And this leads 
me to ſpeak more patticularly of the Times of 
verbs, which in Engliſh are improperly called 
the Jenſes; a word, whoſe apparent etymology 
would never lead us even to gueſs at its meaning; 
and which, if it were not explained to us, we 
ſhould not think of conſidering as a corruption 
of the Latin fempus, or of the French femps. 


Time is naturally divided into Paſt, Preſent, 
and Future. All paſt time was once prefent, and 
all future time will come at laſt to be preſent. 
If therefore we deny the reality of preſent time, 
as ſeveral philoſophers both antient and modern 
have done, we mult alſo deny the reality of paft 
and future time, and, conſequently, of time al- 
fogether. Nay more: Senſe perceives nothing 
but what is preſent, Memory nothing but what 1s 
paſt, and Foreſight forms conjectures in regard to 
;zuturity, If, therclore, we ſay, that there is 
20 preſent time, nor conſequently any future 
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" paſt time, it will follow, that there are no 


ſuch faculties in man, as ſenſe, memory, and 
foreſight. 


The fundamental error in the reaſonings of 
theſe philoſophers, on the ſubje& of time, is, 
that they ſuppoſe the preſent inſtant to have, 
like a geometrical point, neither parts nor magni- 
tude; and that it is nothing more than the com- 
mencement of time future, and the concluſion 
of time paſt; even as the point, in which two 
right lines meet and form an angle, being itſelf 
of no magnitude, mult be conſidered as the be- 


ginning of the one line, and the end of the 
other. 


But, as nothing is, in reſpect of our ſenſes, a 
geometrical point, (for whatever we ſee, or 
touch, muſt of neceſſity have magnitude) ſo nei- 
ther is the preſent, or any other, inſtant of duta- 
tion, wholly unextended. Nay, we cannot even 
conceive an unextended inſtant : and that which 
we call the preſent may in fact admit of very con- 
ſiderable extenſion. While 1 write a letter, or 
read a book, I ſay, that I am reading or writing 
it, though it ſhould take up an hour, a day, a 
week, or a month; the whole time being conſi- 
dered as preſent, which is employed in the preſent 
ation. So, while I build a houſe, though that 
ſhould be the work of many months, I ſpeak of 
it in the preſent time, and fay that I am building 
it, In like manner, in contradiſtinction to the 
century paſt, and to that which is to come, 
we may conſider the whole ſpace of a hund: ed 
years as time preſent, when we ſpeak of a fe- 
ries of aCtions, or of a ſtate of exiſtence, that is 
70. extended with it; as in the following exam- 


ple : 
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ple: In this century, ce are more neglectful 
ok the antients, and abe are conſequently more 
„ignorant, than they were in the laſt, or 
« than perhaps they will be in the next.” Nay 
the entire term of man's probationary ſtate in 
this world, when oppoſed to that eternity which 
is before him, is conſidered as preſent time by 
thoſe who ſay, © In this ſtate wwe ſee darkly as 
« through a glaſs; but in a future life our faith 
&« will be loſt in viſion, and we foall now, even 
<« os we are known. 


Time paſt, and time future, are, in themſelves, 
infinitely, and, with reſpect to man, indefinitely 


extended: and, in ſpeaking of time paſt, or of 


time future, men may have occaſion to allude to 
different periods or extenſions of paſt or future 
time. And hence, in all the European languages 
we know, and probably in many other lan- 
guages, there are in verbs ſeveral preterites and 
futures. Thus, in Englith 7 did it, I was doing it, 
I have done it, I had done it, are 'plainly diſtinct 
preterites: and I ſhall do it, 1 ſhall be doing it, I 
am about to do it, T ſhall have done it, convey dit 
ferent ideas in regard to the tranſaclions of future 
time. : 


But, in deſcribing the neceſſary times or tenſes 
of verbs, which is a curious part of ſcience, and 
the moſt difficult thing, perhaps, in the gram- 
matical art, I muſt be fomewhat more particular. 


As the verbs, that ſignify to act and to be acted 
upon, are of all verbs the moſt complex, and muſt 
therefore have as great à variety of tenſes as any 
other verbs can have, I ſhall confine myſelf to 
them in the following analyſis of the tenſes. 


And 


cap. II. OF LANGUAGE. 7 
And when I have diſtributed the tenſes of active 
verbs into their ſeveral claſſes, and explained the 


nature of each, the ſubject may be preſumed 
T If to be ſufficiently illuſtrated. 


. 
f The firſt attempt that was made in this nation, 


| ſo far as I know, towards a philoſophical ana- 
) If lyfis of the tenſes, may be ſeen in a grammar 
as I publiſhed in Queen Anne's time, and recom- 
mended by the Fatler, which is commonly called 


N Þ Steele's Grammar. It is in ſome reſpects more 
| complete, than any other grammar of the En- 
gliſh tongue that I have met with; and diſcovers 

8, 


ö a preciſion and an acuteneſs not to be found in 
„the other writings of Sir Richard Steele; whence 
] am inclined to think it is not his. Indeed, 


to from the variety of ſtyle and matter, as well as 
Te [from the Dedication to the Queen, which is ſub- 
es [ſcribed The Authors, it would ſeem to have been” 
- the work of feveral hands. About twenty years 
Fr after, Doctor Clarke, in his very learned notes 
2 


che tenſes; which, though imperfect, is ingeni— 
ous, and did certainly throw light upon the ſub- 
ject, Mr. Harris, in his Hermes, publiſhed in 
the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty 
one, gave a more complete account of the ten{- 
es, than any preceding grammarian. His theo- 
Iry has however been objected to, in many parti- 
nd culars, by the author of a late work, On te ori- 


ein and progreſs of language; who has framed a 
ar. new one, and a better, which he illuſtrates wi _ 

great learnin and grammatical ſkill, 1 hay 
ted 85 a 


+ z00ked into all thefe authors; but, though J have 
* received uſeful information from cali: cipectaliy 


: from the laſt, I am not perfectly ſatisfied with 
Say ny one of them. As there is ſomething peculiar 
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on Homer's Iliad, propoſed an arrangement of 
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in each of their ſchemes, ſo is there in that which 
follows. The truth is, that this is a ſubject of great 
ae þþ and, being withal very complex, it is no 
wonder that it ſhould appear in different lights 
to different perſons. That I ſhould think favour: 
ably of my own theory, is natural; but.it would 
be arrogance in me to preſume, that others will 
look upon it with equal partiality, 


It is impoſſible to analyſe the Tenſes, without 
continual reference to ſome one language or 


other. If we take our ideas of them from the 
Greek and the Latin, we ſhall be inclined to 
think, that nine tenſes, or ten, or perhaps more; 
may be uſeful, or even neceſſary, in language. 
But if we were to judge of them according to 


the rules of ſome other tongues, we ſhould 


greatly reduce their number : no more than two, 
the paſt and the future, being acknowledged by 
the Hebrew grammarian, This ought to be kept 
in mind, that we may not multiply tenſes with- 
out neceſſity: at the ſame time let it not be 
forgotten, that, without reaſoning from the ana- 
logy of the Greek and the Latin, one could not 
do juſtice to the ſubject; thoſe being of all 
known languages the beſt cultivated, and the 
moſt comprehenſive. Beſides, in a ſpeculation 
of this nature, redundance is leſs faulty than de- 
ect. The more minutely we diſcriminate the 
tenſes, the more clearly we ſhall fee from what 
modifications of human thought they Res 
their origin, 


Some will not allow any thing to be a tenſe, 
but what in one inflected word expreſſes an affir- 


mation with time: for that thoſe parts of the 


verb are not properly called tenfes, which al- 
| ſume 
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ſume that appearance by means of auxiliary 
words. At this rate, in Engliſh, we ſhould have 
two tenſes only, the preſent and the paſt, in the 
active verb, and in the paſlive no tenſes at all. 
But this is a needleſs nicety, and, if adopted, 
would introduce confuſion into the Grammatical 
art. If amaveram be a tenſe, why ſhould not 
amatus fugram 9 If I heard be a tenſe, I did hear, 
I have heard, and TI ſhall hear, mult be equally 
entitled to that appellation. 


The Tenſes of Active verbs I divide, firſt, in 
reſpect of time, into. Definite and Indefinite. 
T hole parts of the verb that expreſs time indefi- 
nitely may be called Aori/ts. The word 1s Greek, 
and fignifies indefinite: but the forms of the 
verb denoted by it are not peculiar to the Greek 
tongue, but muſt be in all languages, whether 


_ Grammarians take notice of them or not. And 


though, in the Greek Grammar, two aori/7s 
only of paſt time are mentioned, it will appear, 
that there may be, and in moſt Janguages 
probably are, aoriſts of the future, and even 
of the preſent, as well as of the paſt. 


I. 1. When 1 fay, I read, or I am reading, I 
expreſs preſent time definitely: for what J aftirn 
of myſelf holds true at this preſent moment, but 
perhaps will not be true the next, and certainiy 
was not true an hour ago, when I was aſleep. 
But when I ſay, A merry heart makcth a 
„ chearful countenance,” I expreſs what is al- 
ways true, what is not hmited to any definite 
time, and what may be ſaid at any period 
of preſent time: that is, in pronouncing this max- 


im, I uſe the preſent tenſe, but I ſpeak of pre- 


ſent time in general, or indefinitely ; or, in o- 
| ther 
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ther words, I uſe an aoriſt of the preſent. In all 
general aſſertions of this nature, expreſſed by 
preſent time, the tenſe is the ſame : as, Manners 
make the man; The merciful man regardeth the 
life of his beaſt; The tender mercies of the 
wicked are cruel; A wiſe ſon maketh a glad father; 
Grande dolori ingenium e/#; Two and two are 
tour, &c. And as all men muſt occaſionally 


ipeak in this manner, every cultivated language 


muſt have a ſimilar contrivance ; though there 
may be, and certainly are, many languages, in 
which the verb aſſumes no particular form in or- 
der to expreſs it; I mean, no form different from 
the definite preſent. How then, you will fay, is 
it known? I anſwer, By the ſenſe of the words. 
If a verb of the preſent tenſe expreſs time inde- 
finitely, that tenſe is truly an aoriſt of the preſent, 


'Whatever be its form or termination. 


The Hebrews, whoſe verbs have no preſent, 
expreſs the meaning of this tenſe by the future. 
They who ſpeak Erſe do ſo too, though that 
language has a preſent. And in fact we often do 


the fame, without ambiguity, or any awkward 


deviation from the idiom of the Engliſh-tongue. 
We may ſay, A prudent man conſiders before 
he acts, or, A prudent man oi conſider before 
he act: A wiſe ſon makcth a glad father, or, A 
wile ſon will make a glad father. Theſe and the 
like expreſſions are equally connected with the 
preſent and with the future. We are not ſuppo— 
ſed to exclude the future, when we athrm their 
truth with reſpect to preſent time: and if the law 
of the language required that we ſhould always 
expreis them in future tune, we ſhould not be 


underſtood to exciude the preſent, even in ſen- 


tences like the following; Two and two will be 


four, 
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four, Virtue 201 be praiſeworthy, Honeſty will be 
the belt policy. 


The other preſent, called here the Definite 
preſent, and exemplified by Lego, I read, is, in 
Hebrew, ſupplied, ſometimes by other tenſes, 
but, moſt commonly, by a preſent participle 
active (called Benonz *) ; and, in particular caſes, 
by an imperſonal , ſignifying here is, or it is, 
which always has the import of the preſent, and 
ſuits equally all perſons, genders, and numbers. 
So that, though in Hebrew verbs there is, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, no preſent tenſe, yet there are 
in the language ſeveral. contrivances that an- 
ſwer the ſame purpoſe. Afirmation with reſpect 
to preſent time is indeed ſo neceſſary in all nations, 

VoL. II. i t hat 


* This participle ſerves other purpoſes. It is ſometimes a 
verbal noun. Thus moſer is not only traders, but alſo traditor; 
ſhefet is both judicans and judex. Shofztim, the plural of 
the latter, is the title of that book which we call Judges. 
The name is no doubt the fame with that given by Latin au- 
thors to the chief magiſtrates of Carthage, Suffetes. See 

Iv. Xxxviii. 37. The 1 the language of Canaan, as 
Ifaiah calls it, and that of the Phenicians, of whom the Car- 
thaginians were a colony, were originally zhe ſame, with per- 
haps ſome difference of dialect. But the Romans, like 
the Ephraimites, could not pronounce the letter Schin, and 
therefore turned it into 8, adding, as was uſual with them, 4 
termination from their own latiguage.---Sometimes in the 
New Teſtament we find the preſent participle active ufed in 
the ſame way. Thus 6 T«paCoy is the tempter, and ô PamliCoy 
the Baptiſt.---Benoni, the name of the active preſent parti- 
ciple, ſignifies intermediate? and the participle is ſo called, 
perhaps, becauſe it comes as it were between the two He- 
brew tenſes, the paſt and the future. It is ſpelled differently 
rom the name Beroni, which Rachel, when dying, gave her 
new-born ſon, (Genel; xxxv. 18); though when expreſſed by 
Roman characters they appear the ſame. 
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that we cannot well conceive how any language 
ſhould be unprovided of the means of expreſſing it. 


I. 2. Secondly, when I fay, Scribam, Grap/ſo, 
LT ſhall write, 1 utter a promiſe, in which future 
time is exprefſed indefinitely ; for I do not 


allot the action of writing to any particular or 


definite part of time future. This, therefore, is 
an aoriſt of the future. But when I fay, Scriptu- 
rus ſum, mellò graphein, I am about to write, 
or I am going to write, J expreſs future time defi- 
nitely, or without an aoriſt : for the meaning is, 
that I ſhall write immediately, or foon, after 
making the declaration. And this is, by moſt 
Grammarians, allowed to have been the import 
of that paulo poſt. futurum, which is found in the 
paſſive verbs of the Greeks; where I fupſomai 
ſignifies, indefinitely, or by the aoriſt, 7 /hall 
be beaten ; but || tetupſomai, the paulo-poſt-future, 


denotes, I ſhall be immediately beaten, or 1 am 


about to be beaten. This, both in Latin and 
Engliſh, we exprefs by means of an auxiliary 
word or two, Sum ſcripturus, I am about to write : 
of which it is remarkable, that the auxiliary verb 


ſum, I am, points at preſent time; while the par- 


ticiple ſcripturus, about to write, implies future 
time; whence we gather, that this form of the 
verb ſignifies time e joined to time preſent, 
or, in other words, that the futurity ſpoken of 
is ptefently to commence. The Hebrews have 
no paulo- poſt-· future, but, by joining to their fu- 
tare ſuch adverbs as quickly, immediately, ſoon, &. 
they eaſily expreſs the meaning. The ſame thing 

| may, 
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may, I ſuppoſe, be done in all other languages. 
Conſequently, the paulo- poſt - future is not neceſ- 
ſary tenſe. N 


As general maxims may be ſignified by the 
aoriſt of the preſent, ſo the aoriſt of the future is 
often uſed in. legiſlative ſentences : — Thou fbalt 
not kill, Thou „halt not ſteal; in which it is obvi- 
ous, that no particular period of future time is 
meant, but future time indefinitely, “ aori/t6s, or 
in general. It is thy duty at all times, and on 
all occaſions, to abſtain from theft and from 
murder. Here again we ſee a co-incidence of the 
future with the preſent. By a change of the 
phraſe, every precept of this fort may be re- 
ferred to preſent time: [ is thy duty not to kill; 
It is thy duty not to ſteal: or, I command thee 
not to kill; I forbid thee to ſteal, &c. The 
Preſent, though it cannot be called a part of the 
Future, is however an introduction to it. But 
the Future and the Paſt are of no kindred; and, 
being ſeparated by the Preſent, can never be 
contiguous. 


I. 3. That there is an aoriſt of the paſt, is ea- 
fily proved. The Greek verbs, and the Engliſh 
too, have a particular form to expreſs it, without 
the aid of auxiliary words. Egrapſa, I wrote, or 
1 did write, denotes, that the action of writing is 
paſt, but refers to no particular period of paſt 
time. When I ſay, © He ent me a letter, and I 
“% anſwered it,” both ſent and anſwered are ao- 
riſts, and point at paſt time indefinitely : the let- 
ters ſpoken of may, for any thing that appears 
in the ſentence, have been written and ſent a 
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year ago, or twenty years ago, or laſt ſummer, 
or laſt week, or yeſterday; for the tenſes refer 
to no one portion of paſt time more than ano- 
ther. —But if I ſay, He ſent me a letter, and 1 
have anſwered it, the verb he ſent is an aorilt ; 


but I have anſwered is not an aoriſt ; for it points 


at paſt time more definitely, and means, that I 
anfwered it aſt now, or lately —It is worth 
while to attend to this auxiliary verb, by 
which we expreſs definite paſt time; I have anſwer- 
ed; 1 have, being the prefent tenſe, points at 
time preſent ; and anſwered, being the participle 
of the paſt, refers to time paſt : whence we infer, 
that the time expreſſed by thefe words, I have an- 


fwered, is a mixture of the preſent with the paſt, 


or rather, the paſt terminating in or near the 
preſent. And that this is the true character of 
the tenfe in queſtion, will appear more clearly by 
and by. 


We ſee, then, that verbs expreſs not only Pre- 
fent, Paſt, and Future time; but alſo time 
paſt, preſent, and future, either, firſt, indefinitely, 
that is, by aoriſts, or, ſecondly, definitely, 


But obferve, that the Engliſh auxihary have 
iS not always definite, even when joined to the 
preterite participle. I have heard it ſaid, I 
know not when, or by whom, that Charles the 
« ſecond on his death-bed declared himſelf a 
*© papilt.” Here the words I have heard, are ſo 
far from being definite in regard to time, that 
they may allude to a fa& which happened ten, 
twenty, thirty years ago, or not one year ago, 
or to a fact of which no body knows when it 
happened. 


Obſerve, 
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Obſerve, further, that, in order to define or 
aſcertain time exact iy, the verb alone, even in the 
definite tenſes, is not ſufficient, but muſt be illuſ- 
trated by adverbs, or other words ſignificant 
of exact time. For our notions in regard to 
the extent of time vary according to the natuie 
of the actions ſpoken of: and if theſe be im- 
portant, or of long continuance, or not uſual, 
we are apt to conſider the time, which precedes 
or follows them, as ſhort, becauſe they make 
a ſtrong impreſſion, and appear of great magni- 
tude, A year after one's houſe is finiſhed, one 
may ſay, I have finiſhed my houſe :” but 1 
& Have anſwered Alexander's letter,” is under- 
ſtood to have a ſhorter retroſpect ; unleſs the 
writing of the letter was a work of great labour 
and time. In like manner, I am to build a 
© houſe,” may be ſaid a year before one begins 
to build; but, I am to take a walk,” expreſſes 
a very near futurity, And therefore, as the ex- 
preſſion of time by verbs, eſpecially of time paſt 
and future, is rather relative than abſolute, ad- 
verbs, and other words, come to be neceſſary, 
when we would ſpeak with precifion of paſt and 
future time. © I am zu/? going to take a walk; 
* I ſhall build a houſe is ſummer ; — I have zhis 
ce moment finiſhed my letter, & c. 


II. The tenſes of active verbs may be divid- 
ed, ſecondly, in reſpect of the mode of action ſigni- 
fied, into Perfect, denote complete action, and 
Imperfect, which denote incomplete action. 


A late author mentions another claſs of tenſes, 
which he calls Indefinite, and of which he ſays, 
that they denote action, but wit leut jj ccifig, 
whether it be complete or incomplete. And, as 
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an example, he gives the aoriſt of the paſt, * 
Egrapſa, I wrote, or I did write. But I cannot fee, 
that there is any ground for this diviſion, No 
other grammarian, ſo far as I know, either an- 
tient or modern, has taken notice of it ; while 
the diſtribution of tenſes into perfect and imper- 
fed ſeems to be as old as grammar itſelf. And 
the learned Author, whom I allude to, affirms, 
that © in our grammatical inquiries we cannot 
* quit the footſteps of the antients, without the 
<« greateſt hazard of going wrong.” This no- 
velty, however, I reject, not becauſe it is new, 
but becauſe I do not underſtand it. I can con- 
ceive a complete action, that is, an action, which 
has had, or is to have, a beginning and an end : 
I can alſo conceive an incomplete action, that 
has had a beginning, but which is not, or is 
not ſaid to be, ended. But an action, which, 
though it muſt have had a beginning, is con- 
ſidered as neither ended nor continued, as nei- 
ther complete nor incomplete, I cannot conceive 
at all. When I ſay, © I wrote a letter,” the pa/7 
time is indefinite, but a complete action is plainly 
ſignified: if the letter had not been finiſhed, 
I was writing”, would have been the proper 
tenſe. In like manner, | wrote,” though it 
does not imply, that the thing written, whether 
book or letter, was finiſhed, (for no particular 
writing is ſpecified) does yet ſignify, that the act 
of writing was both begun and ended. If it had 
not been begun, it could not be referred to paſt 
time; and if it had not been ended, or diſconti- 
nued, (for theſe words, applied to the ſimple act 
of writing, are of the ſame import) it would 
have been ſtill going on; and the affirmation 
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concerning it would be to this purpoſe, * 
„ have been writing all the morning, and am 
« ſtill writing.” But, to return to the ſecond 
general diviſion of tenſes, into Perfect, denot- 
ing complete action, and Imperfect, which denote 
incomplete action. | 


II. 1. The aoriſt of the preſent may be ſaid 
to denote incomplete action. When I ſay, A 
“ merry heart maketh a chearful countenance,” I 
expreſs by the word maketh an action, or ope- 


ration, which is always @ doing, and never can 


be ſaid to be done and over. For the time never 
yet was, ſince man was made, when gladneſs of 
heart did not diſplay itſelf in the countenance, 
and while human nature remains unaltered, the 
time will never come when it ſhall ceaſe to do ſo. 


Further, the definite preſent, I mean the pre- 
ſent that is definite in reſpect of time, does alſo 
denote incomplete action. While I am writing a 
letter, I ſay Scribo, I write, or Tam writing; which 
implies, that part of the writing is done, and 
that part of it is not done; that the action 
is begun, but not ended. 


But the moment the writing is completed, I 
Jay, or I may fay, I have writtenz” in which 
are comprehended theſe three things. Firſt, that 
the action is complete; for which reaſon the 
tenſe is called perfetum, the perfect: a word, 
which, from the trequent uſe of it in our gram- 
mars, may ſuggeſt to ws the idea of paſt timo; 
but which in reality ſignifies perfect or com- 
plete action: for, that there is a perfect of the fu- 
ture, as well as of the paſt, will appear in the 
tequel.—Secondly, the words “ I have written” 
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imply, that the action is not only complete, but 
alſo paſt; for which reaſon, the tenſe is called 
preteritum perfectum, the complete paſt, or the 
preterite perfect, or more briefly the preterper- 
#2. Thirdly, theſe words imply, that the ac- 


tion is juſt now completed, or very lately. From 


this relation of the preterperfe& to preſent time, 
(for, as I already obſerved, it denotes paſt time 
ending in the preſent, or near it,) the Stoicks, 
who were accurate grammarians, called it the 
perfett or complete preſent : but, as it denotes what 
is done, and, conſequently, what is not now a- 
doing, I think it better to call it by its ordinary 
name, the preterperfect, | 


For this tenſe the Greeks have a particular 
form * gegrapha; the Engliſh, and other moderns, 
expreſs it by an auxiliary verb joined to the par- 
ticiple, I have written. But it is remarkable, that 
for this tenſe the Latin verb has no particular in- 
flection; for the ſame Latin word denotes both 
the preterperfeck and the aoriſt of the paſt. 
Scripſi, for example, ſignifies, not only I wrote, 
or 7 did write, (referring to paſt time indefinitely) 
but alfo, I hgve written, referring to an action 
paſt and lately completed. Hence ariſes a ſmall 
ambiguity in the uſe of the Latin verb, from 


which the verbs of many other languages are 


free. But, by means of adverbs, and other 
auxiliary words that hang looſely upon the ſyntax 
of language, this ambiguity in the Latin tongue 
may be prevented, wherever it is likely to prove 
inconvenient, | 


And here we learn to correQ an error in ſome 
ef the common grammars ; where amavi is tranſ- 
lated 
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lated I have loved; as if it were a true preterper- 
fect, and nothing elſe, like the Greek * pephiléèłka: 
whereas it is both a preterperfect, and an aoriſt of 
the paſt, anſwering both to pephilèa, and to 4 
ephiliſa; and ſhould therefore be rendered, 7 
loved, I did love, or I have loved. And children 
ſhould be taught, that, though theſe three En- 
liſh phraſes are here connected by the particle 
or, and are every one of them expreſſed by the 
Latin amavi, they are not of the ſame import ; 
for that the laſt may ſometimes differ conſidera- 
bly in ſignification from the other two. One 
miſtake leads to another. The imperfect amabam 
is in the common grammars rendered, I loved 
or did love; as if it were the aoriſt of the paſt, 
and the ſame with the Greek ephiléſa: where- 
as, fo far as it is really the imperfect, it cor- 
reſponds to the Greek I ephiloun, and, as will 
appear by and by, ought to have been tranſ- 
lated I was loving. I do not however affirm, that 


it is never an aoriſt of the paſt. But, in good 


authors, that is not its common uſe; and when 
it 1s, the tenſe loſes that character which intitles 
it to be called imperfect. 


The Hebrews, having but one preterite, 
muſt confound, as the Latins do, the preter- 
perfect with the aoriſt of the paſt, and make 
one word ſerve for bath. When Job received 
the news of thoſe accumulated calamities, which 
at once diveſted him of ail his property, and of 
every domeſtick comfort, he rent his clothes, fell 
down upon the ground, and worſhipped : and, 
according to our tranſlation, ſaid, © The Lord 
* gave, and the Lord hath taken away: bleſſed 


cc be 
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*© be the name of the Lord.” Here, (as the 
learned Author of the origin and progreſs of Lan- 
guage obſerves) the two preterites are elegantly 

diſtinguiſhed ; the firſt being the aoriſt, the other 
the preterperfect. «© The Lord gave; this hap- 
pened formerly, but at what period of paſt 
time is not ſaid :—and, © the Lord hath taken 
« away;” this had juſt happened, or very lately, 
ſo that it might be ſaid to be felt at the preſent 
moment. In the Hebrew, the tenſe is in both 
clauſes the ſame : and the paſſage literally tranſlat- 
ed would be, The lord gave, and the Lord 
c took away, or perhaps, The Lord hath 
4e given, and the Lord hath taken away.“ Job's 

meaning may, no doubt, be underſtood from 
theſe expreſſions ; but ſcems to be more empha- 
tically ſignified in our Engliſh bible, than by ei- 
ther of them, or even by the original Hebrew 
itſelf. The preterperfe&, therefore, as diſtin- 
guiſhed from the aoriſt preterite, is rather an uſe- 
ful, than a neceſſary, tenſe. In Latin, by means 
of an adverb of preſent time joined to the pre- 
terite, its full import might in many caſes be 
given; though not ſo elegantly, perhaps, as in 
Greek or Engliſh. Jehova dedit ; et nune abſtu- 
lit Jehova: fit nomen Jehovæ benediQum. 


The Latins, as Mr. Harris and other learned 
authors have obſerved, ſometimes uſe their per- 
fect tenſe, to denote the annihilation or diſcon- 
tinuance of the attribute expreſſed by the verb: 
Fuit, for example, to ſignify he has been, he is 
no more; wvixit, he has lived, he is dead ; and, at 
the concluſion of Academical harangues, dixi, I 
have done ſpeaking, 1 am filent. In this view, the 
verbs fuit, vixit, and dixi are to be conſidered 
as preterperfect; that is, as expreſſing an attribute 

con- 
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connected with that definite paſt time which ter- 
minates in or near the preſent. Thus, when Cicero 
had, by virtue of a ſort of dictatorial authority 
conferred on him by the Senate for a temporary 
purpoſe, put to death ſome noblemen of Rome, 
who had been concerned in Catiline's conſpiracy, 
he appeared in the forum, and, in the hearing of 
all the people, who were anxious to know the 
event, cried out with a loud voice, ** Yixerunt,” 


they have lived; that is, they are dead; © their 


life continued down to this time has juſt 
© now terminated.” Perhaps Cicero might have 
a ſcruple to uſe a more explicit term ; death being 
one of thoſe words that the Romans thought 
it ominous to pronounce on certain occaſions. 
Or perhaps, though what he had done was conſti- 
tutional, and of great publick utility, yet, being 
extraordinary, and in a popular {tate ſomewhat 
hazardous at ſuch a time, he might wiſh to mi- 
tigate the general opinion of its ſeverity, by 
announcing it in ſuch a manner, as ſhould fix 
the attention of the people rather upon the lives 
and crimes of the conſpirators, than upon their 
puniſhment. 


Virgil has introduced the ſame idiom, with the 
happieſt effect, in one or two paſlages of the 
Eneid. On the night of the deſtruction of Troy, 
Fneas, warned in a dream that the city was 
betrayed and on fire, ſtarts from his bed, and, 
alarmed by the uproar of the battle, and the glare 
of the conflagration, ruſhes out in arms to attack 
the enemy, In his way he meets Panthus the 
prieſt of Apollo. What is the ſtate of our af- 
fairs, Panthus ? ſaid he; what is to be done? 
Panthus with a groan replied, 


Venit 
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Venit ſumma dies, et ineluctabile tempus 
Dardaniæ: fuimus Troes: fuit Tum, et ingens 


Gloria Teucrorum. 


« Our laſt hour is come: Troy has been: we 
© have been Trojans.” As if he had faid, © Trojans, 
« and their city, and all their glory, are to be 
& reckoned among the things that have been, 
«© but are now no more.”—The ſame poet, 


ſpeaking of Ardea, an antient Rutilian town, has 
theſe words, 


et nunc magnum manet Ardea nomen, 


Sed fortuna uit. 


c Ardea is ſtill a great name; but its fortune 


e has been, or is over and gone.” Rueus, indeed, 


the learned editor of Virgil for the uſe of the 
Dauphin, explains the word otherwiſe, and makes 
it ſignify, that fortune had ſo determined :” 
and in this he 1s countenanced by Scaliger. But 


the interpretation here given is more ſuitable to 


the context, as well as to the ſolemn phraſeology 


of the poet; and is, beſides, warranted by Taub- 
mannus and Mr. Harris. 


I ſaid, that the nature of the tenſe we now 
fpeak of is more fully expreſſed by the common 
appellation 


ion 
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appellation of preterperfect, than by that of the 
perfect preſent, which is the name the Stoicks 
gave it. And ſo indeed it is for the moſt part. 
But I ought to have added, that this tenſe in 
Greek does ſomefimes imply, not paſt time ter- 
minating in or near the preſent, nor even com- 
plete action, but paſt and preſent time united; in 
which caſe it becomes a ſort of preſent, and, in 
Doctor Clarke's opinion, ſhould be called, not 


the preterperfect, but the preſent perfect. as in 
the following line of Homer : 


* Kluthi meu, Argurotox, hos Chruſen 


amphibebèkas; 


« Hear me, O God of the ſilver bow, who bafſt 
ce been and art the guardian of Chryſe.” 


Mr. Harris ſeems to think, that, in Virgil, the 
preterperfe& often implies the ſame ſort of time 
with the preſent. That this is never the caſe, 
I will not affirm. But, if I miſtake not, moſt 
of the paſſages he has quoted will be found to 
have a more expreſſive meaning, if we ſuppoſe 
the tenſe in queſtion to ſignify pat time. For 
example, 


Si brachia forte remiſit, 
Atque illum in præceps prono rapit alveus amni.f 
I would 


* Ravi Neu AppuporoZ? 65 FALLED A. Iliad. i. 
+ Georg. i. ver. 22. 
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I would render thus: If he who rows againſt 
« the ſtream has intermitted for a moment the 


* exertion of his arms, headlong he is inſtantly 


* born by the current of the river.” For atque 
is here uſed in the antique ſenſe, and denotes 
immediately; as in that line of Ennius, 


Atque atque ad muros properat Romanijuventus. 


—80 in the deſcription of the night-ſtorm of 
thunder, lightning, and rain, 


Terra tremit, fugere feræ * 


© The earth is trembling”—you feel it, and 
therefore that commotion is preſent : but, when 
ou look around you, fugere feræ, you find that 
the wild beaſts have diſappeared, and therefore 
bad fled away, before you lifted up your eyes. 
When the poet ſays, 


— tardis ingens ubi flexibus errat 


Mincius, et tenera prætexit arundine ripas: f 


« The great Mincius rolls flowly winding along, 
c and fringes (or borders) his banks with reeds ;” 
I agree with Mr. Harris, that the two verbs are 
the ſame in reſpect of time; but I do not find, 
that the tenſes are different. The learned au- 
thor probably miſtook the preſent of prætexo for 
the preterite of pretego : which laſt is a word that 

| Virgil 


* George. i. ver. 330. + Geerg. iii. ver. 15. 
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Virgil never uſes, and which I cannot recolle& 
to have ſeen in any Claſſick of the Auguſtan age. 


Once more, when Virgil ſays, of a ſhip, 


lla Noto citius, celerique ſagitta, 


Ad terram fugit, et portu ſe condidit alto. 


« Swifter than the wind, or an arrow, ſhe flies 
« to land ;“ —this is preſent; © and now,” before 
can ſpeak the word, © ſhe bas run into the har- 
«© bour.” There is in this example the ſame di- 
verſity of time, as if I were to ſay : © Sce how | 
« ſwiftly the boy purſues the butterfly; he 
cc r4un;—and now he has caught it,” But of this, 
enough. 


II. 2. The tenſes of paſt time denote two ſorts 
of actions; firſt, actions complete or perfect, and 
ſecondly, actions incomplete or imperfect. 


Firſt, I ſay, the tenſes of paſt time denote com- 
plete actions. Of this kind, for the moſt part, 
is the preterperfe& above deſcribed, which ex- 
preſſes paſt time as ending in the preſent, or 
near it.— Of this kind, alſo, is the aoriſt of 
the paſt f egrapſa, I wrote, or I did write; as al- 
ready obſerved. 


And of the ſame kind is the tenſe called 
PluſquamperfeFum ; which denotes complete ac- 
tion connected, not with preſent, but with paſt 

time. 


* ZAneid. v. + ee 
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time. That this is its import, will appear from 
an example. He came to forbid me to write, 
* but I had written before he came.” Here ob- 
ſerve, that the words 1 had written refer, firſt, 
to a complete action; ſecondly, to paſt time; 
and, thirdly, #o an action that was prior in time to 
another action which is alſo paſt. This is the pecu- 
liar meaning of the pluſquamperfect: ſo that in 
three reſpects it reſembles the preterperfeQ, 
namely, in denoting complete action, paſt time, 
and paſt time definite; but from the preterperfett it 
differs in this one reſpect, that the time expreſſed 
by it terminates not in time preſent, but at ſome 
point of the time that is paſt. And the double 
reference which it bears to paſt time appears in 
our complex way of expreſſing it, I had written; 
in which it is obſervable, that the auxiliary had 
and the participle written, are both ſignificant 
of paſt time. The Greeks and Latins elegantly 
expreſs this tenſe by one word, which is derived im- 
mediately from the preterperfect, to which indeed 
it bears a nearer affinity than to any other tenſe: 
ſeripfe, ſeripſeram , * gegrapha, egegraphein.—80 
much tor thoſe tenſes of paſt time, which de- 


note complete action. 


Secondly, there is alſo a preterite tenſe, which 
denotes incomplete action: Sribebam, I was writing. 
In this expreſſion it is implied, that the action is 
paſt, that it continued, or might have continued 


for ſome time, but that it was not finiſhed. The 


tenſe therefore is very properly called the imperfedt 
preterite. The Greeks gave it a name ſignifying F 


extended ; and deſcribed it more particularly, by 


ſaying 


* Y25pata, sy hrt + Tapararixog, 
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that © it is the extended and incomplete part 


<« of the paſt,” Eneas, in Virgil, ſpeaking of 
the deſtruction of Troy, relates, that, after he 
had conducted his father and followers to a 
place of ſafety, he returned alone to the burn- 
ing city, in queſt of his wife Creuſa, who was 
miſſing. He went firſt to his own houſe, think- 
ing, ſhe might have wandered thither : but there, 
he ſays, 


—ſrruerant Danai, et tectum omne fenebant; 


te the Greeks had ruſhed in, and were poſſeſſing 
e the whole houſe.” Obſerve the effect of the 
pluſquamperfect, and imperfect, tenſes. The 
Greeks had ruſhed in, irruerant; that action was 
over, and had been completed before he came : 
but the act of poſſeſſing the houſe, 7enebant, was 
not over, nor finiſhed, but till continuing. This 
example is taken notice of by Mr. Harris. I ſhall 
give an other from Virgil, and one from Ovid. 


In the account of the paintings, which Zneas 
is ſurpriſed to find in the temple of Juno at Car- 
thage, they being all, it ſeems, on the ſubje& 


of the Trojan war, the poet mentions the fol- 


lowing circumſtance, 


Ter circum Iliacos raptaverat HeQora muros, 


Exanimumque auro corpus vendebat Achilles: 


which informs us both of the action of the pic- 
ture, and of the event that was ſuppoſed to have 
preceded it. “ Achilles had dragged the body 
* of Hector three times round the walls of 
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Troy; —this is the previous event; —“ and 
« was ſelling,” that is, was repreſented in the 
act of delivering, the body to Priam, and re- 
« ceiving the ranſom.” All this is eaſily conceived ; 
and an excellent ſubject it is for a picture. But if, 
without diſtinguiſhing the tenſes, we were to 
underſtand the paſſage, as Dryden has tranſlated it, 


Thrice round the walls of Troy Achilles drew 
The corpſe of Hector, whom in fight he flew, &c. 


ue ſhould be inclined to think, that Virgil knew 
| very little of the laws, or of the powers, of 
| painting. For, according to this interpretation, 
1: Achilles muſt have been painted in the act of 
1 i dragging Hector three times round Troy, and alſo 
| in the act of delivering the body to Priam. 
Pitt, Trapp, and Ogilvie, in their Tranſlations, 
have fallen into the ſame impropriety ; a proof, 
|: that the theory of tenſes has not always been at- 
1 tended to, even by men of learning. 


100 When Dido had juſt ſtruck the fatal blow, and 
ql! lay in the agonies of death, the behaviour of 
| her Siſter, as deſcribed by Dryden, is ſomewhat 
| extraordinary. Anna was at a little diſtance 
10 from the pile, on which lay the unfortunate queen: 
Ml but, hearing of what had happened, ſhe ran 
it; in diſtraction to the place, and addrefled Dido Þ - 
| in a long ſpeech. That being ended, Fn 


| Uh She mounts the pile with eager haſte, f 


1 And in her arms the dying queen embrac'd ; 
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; Her temples chaf'd, and her own garments tore,* 


To ſtanch the ſtreaming blood, and cleanſe the 


gore. 


The ſpeech is very fine, and very pathetick; in 
Virgil, at leaſt, it is ſo : but, as it appears in 
Dryden, (and Pitt commits the ſame miſtake) ne- 
ver was any thing of the kind more unſeaſonable. 
The poor lady was dying, the blood ſtreaming 
from her wound; and yet this affectionate biter 
(for ſuch we know ſhe was) would not attempt 
any thing for her relief, till ſhe had declaimed 
for fourteen lines togetber.—But, from Virgil's 
own account we learn, that Anna did not loſe a 
| moment. She had niounted the lofty pile, and 
| was holding her dying ſiſter to her boſom, and 
weeping, and endeavouring to ſtop the effuſion of 


mations were breaking from her. 


—— Sic fata, gradus evaſerat altos 
Semianimemque ſinu germanam amplexa fovebat 


Cum gemitu, atque atros /iccabat veſte cruores. 


This the Engliſh poet would have known, if he 
had not confounded the imperfe& tenſe with the 
perfect and pluſquamperfect, and ſuppoſed them 

te, all to mark the ſame ſort of time and of action. 

Similar blunders are frequent in Dryden, and in 


d . 
7 TY 
| * Conſidering Dido's condition, to chafe her temples was 
Her jabſurd, if not cruel: and to infinuate, that Anna on this 


yoccaſion did not ſpare her own clothes, is ridiculouſly tri- 
amg. Virgil ſays not a word of chafing temples, or of tear- 
ug garments, 

* | all 
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all the other tranſlators of Virgil that I have 
ſeen. | 


In Ovid, when the flood was abated, Deuca- 
lion, having concluded a very tender ſpeech to 
Pyrrha with this ſentiment, ** It has pleaſed the 


Gods, that we are the only ſurvivors of the 


* whole human race ;” the poet adds, 


Dixerat ; et flebant : placuit celeſte precari 


Numen.— 


„He had dene ſpeaking; and they were weep- 
& ing; when it occurred to them to implore the 
“ aid of the Goddeſs of the place.” The ſpeech 
had been for ſome time concluded ; then follow- 
ed a pauſe, during which they wept in filence ; 
and, while they were weeping, they formed this 
pious reſolution. The pluſquamperfect, followed 
by the imperfect, is here very emphatical, and 
gives in two words an exact view of the behaviour 
of this forlorn pair; which would be in a great 
meaſure loſt, it, confounding the tenſes in Eng- 
liſh, we were to tranſlate it, as is vulgarly done ; 
«© He ſpoke, and they wept :” which marks nei- 
ther the continuance of the laſt action, nor that 
it was ſubſequent to the firſt. If children are 
not well inſtructed in the nature of the ſeveral 
tenſes, it it impoſlible for them to enter into the 
delicacies of claſſical expreſſion. 

The Latins elegantly uſe this imperfe& tenſe 
to ſignify actions that are cuſtomary, and often 
repeated. Thus dicebat may imply, he was ſay- 
ing, or, he was wont to ſay; the ſame with /ole- 
bat dicere. For actions that have become mm 

; f tua 5 
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tual, or which are frequently repeated, may be 
ſaid to be always going on, and may therefore 
with philoſophick propriety be expreſſed by the 
imperfect tenſe. 


It alſo deſerves notice, that the antient paint- 
ers and ſtatuaries, both Greek and Latin, made 
uſe of this tenſe, when they put their names to 
their performances. On a famous ſtatue of Her- 
cules, ſtill extant, are inſcribed theſe words, 
* Glycon Athenaios epoiei, Glycon Athenienſis 
faciebat, Glycon an Athenian was making it. The 
phraſe was thought modeſt; becauſe it implied, 
that the artiſt had indeed been at work upon the 
ſtatue, but did not pretend to ſay that he had 
finiſned it, or made it complete: which would 
have been the meaning, if he had given it in the 


aoriſt f epoit/e, fecit, made it. Some of our print- 


ers have adopted the ſame tenſe at the beginning 
or end of their books; * Excudebat Henricus 


Stephanus: Excudebant Robertus et Andreas 
«© Foulis.“ 


Ceſar, whoſe narrative is not leſs diſtinguiſhed 
by its modeſty, than his actions were by their 
greatneſs, often uſes the imperfect, in ſpeakin 
of himſelf, where I think he would have uſed 
the perfect, if he had been ſpeaking of another. 
This muſt have been wonderfully pleaſing to a 
Roman; who would be much more ſenſible of 
the delicacy, than we are. Indeed, the beſt an- 
tient and modern criticks, particularly Cicero, 
Quintilian, and Roger Aſcham, ſpeak with a ſort 
of rapture of the exquiſite propriety of Ceſar's 
ſtyle. And as to his narrative, though he pre- 


* Tavxcy ANJUdꝙ˖cͤ rote. + iToinos 
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tended to nothing more, than to write a journal 
or diary, (for ſuch is the meaning of the word, 
which is vulgarly tranilated Commentaries) —as to 
his narrative, I fav, Cicero declares, that no man 
in his ſenſes will ever attempt to improve it. The 
frequency of theſe imperfects in Ceſar has, if I 
miſtake not, another uſe: for it keeps the reader 
. continually in mind, that the book was written 
from day to day, in the midſt of buſineſs, and while 
the tranſactions there recorded might be laid ra- 
ther 1% be going on, than to be completed. 


From the few examples here given it will ap- 
pear, that the Imperfect and Pluſquamperfect are 
very uſeful, and may be the ſource of much ele- 
gant expreſlion; ; and that, if one were not taught 
to diſtinguiſh, in reſpect of meaning as well as of 
torm, theſe tenſes from each other, and the pre- 
terite from both, one could not pretend to under- 
ſtand, far leſs to tranflate, any good Claſſick au- 
thor, The want of them, therefore, in Hebrew, 
muſt be a deficiency. Yet, in a language, ke 
the Hebrew, which has been employed chiefly 
in delivering ſentiments and recording lacts, in 
the ſimpleſt manner, with little rhetorical ari, 
and without any oſtentation of harmonious and 
elaborate periods, this is not perhaps io material 
a deficiency, as at firſt fight it may appear. 


For nrſt, if we are willing.to diſpenſe with ele- 
gance and energy, the preterite may often be uſed 
tor the pluſquamperfect. If I ſay, © He came to 
„ forbid me to write, but I wrote before he 
came, (inſtead of 7 bad written),” the meaning 


is perceptible enough; though not ſo grammati- 


cally exprefled as it might have been, nor indeed 


f2 ſtrongly. In the tranſlation of the fourteenth 


chapter 
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chapter of St. Matthew, we have theſe words : 
« And Herod ſaid unto his ſervants, This is John 
ce the Baptiſt; he is riſen from the dead; and 
ce therefore mighty works do ſhow forth them- 
« ſelves in him. For Herod had laid hold on 
e John, and bound him, and put him in priſon, 
« &c.” Here the pluſquamperteQ had laid hold 
and bound 1s elegantly uſed. But the Greek, fol- 
lowing, as in many other parts of the Goſpels, 
(eſpecially of Matthew's Goſpel) the Hebrew 
idiom, has the aoriſt of the preterite : * For He- 


rod, having laid hold on John, hound him, and 


« put him in priſon.” This gives the ſenſe ; 


though not ſo emphatically, as it is expreſſed in 
the Engliſh Bible.“ 


Secondly : The preterite may be uſed, without 
ambiguity, for the imperfect. This change might 
often be made in Ceſar, as already hinted. The 
French /'etois and je fus are both rendered in Eng- 
liſh I was. And, inſtead of Stephanus excudebat, 


at the bottom of a title-page, if we were to read 


Stephanus excudit, the phraſe, though leſs claſſical, 
would be equally intelligible. So liable, indeed, 
are theſe two tenſes to be confounded, that in 
ſome Latin grammars (as formerly obſerved) we 
find I loved or did love given as the interpretation 
oi amabam. 


Thirdly : The Hebrews do ſometimes give the 
full ſenſe of the pluſquamperfect, by prefixing, 
to the infinitive of the verb, or to a fort of verbal 
noun called a gerund, the word calah, he finiſhed, 
or he made an end of. As ſoon as Iſaac made 
“ an end of bleſſing Jacob”—might, according 


»Other examples of the preterite uſed for the pluſquam- 
perfed, ſee in Luke xix. 15. John v. 13. Apocalyple. 
* | 
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to the ſyntax of thoſe languages that have a pluſ- 
quamperfect, be thus rendered without any im- 
propriety, © As ſoon as Iſaac had blefſed Jacob.“ * 
—A fimilar idiom we have in Engliſh ; as when, 
inſtead of dixcrat, we ſay, he had done ſpeaking, 
or he had ceaſed to ſpeak. 


III. 1. It remains now to ſhow, that the tenſes 
expreſſive of future time may alſo denote, firſt 
Incomplete actions, and ſecondly Complete actions. 


Firſt, Scribam, I fhall write, denotes incom- 
plete action: for it does not ſay, whether I am 
to write for a long or for a ſhort time, or whether 
I am to finiſh what I begin. This part of the 
verb, therefore, to which the Greek f grapſi cor- 
reſponds, is an imperfect future; and is alſo, (as 
was formerly ſhown) an aoriſt of the future. In 
our way of expreſſing it, by the auxiliaries Hall 
and will, its character appears manifeſt. Shallor wil! 
refers to future time indefinitely; - and write refers 
to an action, which is indeed to begin, but of 
whoſe completion nothing is ſaid. | 


In like manner, Scripturus ſum, I am about 10 
_ write, though definite in regard to time, becauſe 
it implies, that the action is immediately to com- 
mence, is yet as much an imperfed as the other 
future, becauſe it ſays nothing of the We or 
completing of the action. 


But, ſecondly, Scripſero, I ſhall have written, 
or 7 ſhall have done writing, is a perfect future, 
and denotes complete action. And our complex 


way of putting it in Engliſh does fully expreſs its 


* Genel, xxvii. 30. See alſo Numb, xvi. 31. + 2e. 
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character; I hall have written : for Hall denotes 
future time, written implies paſt action; and have 


 avritten ſignifies complete action, with paſt time ter- 


minating in the preſent. So that the whole mean- 
ing is, that when a certain time now future 
« comes to be preſent, a certain action will then, 
« and juſt then, be finiſhed.” —This tenſe the 


Greek tongue, for all its copiouſneſs, cannot ex- 


reſs in one word. Efomai gegraphòs is the 
phraſe for it; eſomai the future of J eimi JI am, 
and gegraphis the preterperfect participle; * 
“ ſhall be in the condition of having written.” 
The Latin grammarians call it the future of the ſub- 
junfive mood; for which they are ſeverely blamed 
by Dr. Clarke, in his notes upon Homer; who 
contends, and I think with reaſon, that it is as 
really indicative, as Scribam, and Scriptus ero. The 
learned Doctor calls it the perfect future. Voſſius 
gives it the ſame name; which Ruddiman ꝙ ap- 
proves of: and Mr. Harris, and the Author of a 
Treatiſe, On the origin and progreſs of language, 
deſcribe it under the fame character.—In He- 
brew, the full import of this tenſe is given by 
joining the future of calaß (he made an end of) 
to the infinitive or gerund of another verb. Thus, 
«© And it ſhall be, when the officers have made 
te an end of ſpeaking unto the. people, that they 
« ſhall make captains of the armies to lead the 
people, —would have been equally jult in re- 
ſpect of ſenſe, and better ſuited to the conciſeneſs 
of the original, if it had been rendered, © And 
“it ſhall be, when the officers /hall have ſpoken 
* unto the people, &c. & 2 


* £0001 YE/PaPwSs 3 ile | 
{ Rudiments of the Latin tongue, page 43. 
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IV. There is yet another light, in which the 
tenſes may be conſidered. Some of them, as we 
have ſeen, unite two times (as it were) in one; 
others expreſs one time only. The former may 
be called Compound tenſes ; the latter Simple, 


1. Of the Compound Tenſes, one is the pre- 
terperfect * gegrapha; which unites the paſt with 
the preſent ; as particularly appears in our way 
of expreſſing it, with an auxiliary of the preſent, 
Have, and a participle of the paſt, written ; 1 
have written, | | 


Another is the pluſquamperfect, Scripſeram, 
which unites 2e paſt with the paſt, by intimating, 
that a certain paſt action was completed before 
another action which is alſo paſt. The union of 
theſe two paſt times is alſo ſignified by us, when 
we join the preterite of the auxiliary had with the 
preterite of the participle written; I had written. 


A third compound tenſe is the future of com- 
plete action, or the perfect future Scripſero, I 
ſhall have written, Eſomai gegraphds ; which, as 
appears by the Engliſh and Greek way of expreſ- 
ſing it, forms an nion of the preterperfect, that 
1s, of the complete paſt ending in the preſent, with 
the future. Of this tenſe it is remarkable, that 
in the Engliſh (as in the Greek) way of ex- 
preſſing it, I all have written, or, I ſhall have 
done writing, there is no auxiliary of the ſubjunc- 
tive mood : a circumſtance, that ſufficiently ſhows 
the abſurdity of calling it he future of the ſub- 
Junctive, 
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A fourth is the definite ſuture, Seripturas ſum, 
I am going to write, or, I am about to write: in 
which the preſent is united with the future, Sum 
with Scripturus, to intimate a futurity that is juſt 
commencing. We exprels it in Engliſh by a fort 
of figure: 1 am going to write; that is, I am en- 
gaged in an action which is preparatory to, or 
will be immediately followed by, the act of writ- 
ing, The other Engliſh phraſe is, I am about to 
write; that is, I am at the point, the nearer end, 
or the beginning of the action of writing : for bout 
in French denotes point or end; and au bout, at 


the point, or at the end; ſo that it is probable we 


have derived this idiom from the French lan- 
guage, 


A fifth compound tenſe is in Latin Scripturus 
gram ; in Greek, Emellon graphein ; in Engliſh, 
I was about to write. We ule it, to expreſs an 
action, which at a certain time now paſt would 
have taken place immediately, if ſomething had 
not happened to prevent or defer it, or at leaſt 
to claim a prior attention. So in the renth chap- 
ter of the Apocalypſe; „And when the ſeven 
„ thunders had uttered their voices, I was about 
to write, Emellon graphein : and I heard a voice 
krom heaven, ſaying unto me, Seal up thoſe 
things which the ſeven thunders uttered, and 
'- write them not.?* It is therefore a compoſition 
ot the paſt eram, with the definite or paulo-poſt 


ct 


future, Scripturus. But there is not in any lan- 


guage, fo far as I know, a contrivance for com- 
prehending all this in one word; and therefore, 
like ſome other tenſes, it muſt be ſignified by 
auxiliary words joined to the participle of future 
me. 
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T ſhall be writing, * Eſomai graphin is the laſt 
compound tenſe that I ſhall mention. It occurs 
in ſentences like the following, I cannot come 
« tomorrow before dinner, for I ſhall be writing 
« all the morning ;” and is therefore a coalition of 
the future with the imperfef?. It differs how- 
ever from the incomplete future formerly de- 
ſcribed, and exemplified by Scribam, I ſhall write, 
This laſt denotes incomplete action, and indefi- 
nite (or aoriſtical) futurity: but I fall be writing 
denotes both theſe, together with extended or 
continued action. So much for compound tenſes ; 
which unite two or more times in one. If 
the reader will not allow theſe two laſt forms of 
expreſſion to be Tenſes, I ſhall not inſiſt on it, 
that they are. I call them ſo, becauſe they have 
been ſo called by others. 


2. The /imple tenſes, expreſſive of one time only, 
are theſe that follow.—1. The definite preſent, 
Scribo, I write.—2, The aoriſt of the preſent, 
«© A merry heart maketh a chearful countenance.” 
—3. The aoriſt of the paſt, F Egrapſa, I wrote, 
or I did write, — 4. The aoriſt of the future, Scri- 
bam, T ſhall write.—5, The imperfect, or the con- 
tinued and incomplete paſt, Scribebam, I was 
wwriting.— Theſe tenſes have all been ſufficiently 
deſcribed under other characters. 


And now, of the ELEVEN TENSES here explain- 
ed, which, being a ſtrange as well as an odd num- 
ber, we may, by omitting the two laſt, and 
retaining the paulo-poſt-future (becauſe there is a 
tenſe > that name in the Greek Grammar) re- 
duce to Nine, the number of the Muſes ;—of 
theſe eleven tenſes, I ſay, the arrangement and 

general 
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t eneral nature may be ſcen at one glance, in the 
: — Table. 
» i 
f TENSES OF ACTIVE VERBS. 
x DEFINITE IN TIME. 
NM : 
s i The Preſent. Scribo. I write. Number 1. 
: | The Preterperfect. I have written. Numb. 2. 
- | The Paulo-poſt-future. Scripturus lum. Num. 3. 
b, N 
" INDEFINITE IN TIME, OR AORIST. 
„ The Preſent. A merry heart maketh, &c. 
Numb. 4. 
_ The Pat. Egrapſa. I wrote, or I did write, 
'n Numb. 5. = 
# The Future. Scribam. I ſhall write. Numb. 6. 
ly 

CoMPLETE IN RESPECT OF ACTION. 
of The Preterperfect. I have written. Numb, 2. 
d The Aoriſt of the paſt. I wrote. Numb. 5. 
A 
= The Pluſquamperfect. I had written. Numb. 7. 
- The Future perfect. Scripſero, I ſhall have 
al written, Numb. 8. 


Incom- 
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INCOMPLETE IN RESPECT OF ACTION» 
The Imperfect and continued paſt. I was writ- 
ing, Numb. g. 
The Aoriſt of the future. Seribam. 1 fhall 
write, Numb. 6. 
The Paulo-poſt-future. Scripturus ſum. Numb. 
3. 
Coupouxp, As UNITING TWO OR MORE TIMES 


IN ONE TENSE. 


The Preterperfect. Paſt with preſent. Numb. 2. 

The Pluſquamperfect. Paſt with paſt. Numb. 7. 

The Future PerfeF. Preſent and paſt with fu- 
ture. Numb. 8. 

The Nen et ee Preſent with future. 
Numb. 3. 

The Paſt with future; Scripturus &tam. 


Numb. 10. 


The Imperfef with future. I ſhall be writing- 


Numb. 11. 


SIMPLE; 
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SIMPLE, EXPRESSIVE OF ONE TIME, 


The Definite preſent. Num. I. 

The Aori/t of the preſent. Numb. 4. 
The Aori/t of the paſt. Numb. 5. 

The Aori/t of the future. Numb. 6. 

The Imperfed and extended paſt. Numb. 9. 


The Tenſes, reduced to Nine, are, 1. The 
Indefinite preſent, 2. The Definite Preſent, 3. 

The Imperfect. 4. The Indefinite Preterite, or 

, Aoriſt of the paſt. 5. The Preterperfect. 6. The 
| Pluſquamperfett. 7. The Indefinite or Aoriſt Fu- 


ture. 8. The Paulo-poſt Te. 9. The 
fect Future. | 


It will perhaps occur, that there are two Greek 

. tenſes, whereof in this long detail I have given 
no account; namely, the /econd aoriſt, and the 
ſecond future. The truth is, that 1 conſider them 
as unneceſſary. Their place, for any thing I 
know to the contrary, might at all times be ſup- 
plied by the firſt aoriſt and the firſt future. Some 
grammarians are of opinion, that the firſt ao. 
riſt ſignifies time paſt in general, and the ſe- 
cond, indefinite time paſt; and that the firſt fu- 
ture denotes a nearer, and tlie ſecond a more 
remote futurity. But this, I apprehend, is 
mere conjecture, unſupported by proof. And 
> therefore J incline rather to the ſentiments of 
S thoſe who teach, that the ſecond future and ſe- 
cond aoriſt have no meaning different from 


the 


1. 
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the firſt future and firſt aoriſt; and that they 
are the preſent and imperfe&t of ſome obfolete 
theme of the verb, and, when the other theme 
came into uſe, happened to be retained, for 
the ſake of variety perhaps, or by mere accident, 
with a preterite and future ſignification. Be this 
as it will; as theſe tenſes are peculiar to the 
Greek, and have nothing correſponding to them 
in other tongues, we need not ſcruple to over- 
look them as ſuperfluous. 


Different nations may make uſe of different 
contrivances for marking the times of their verbs, 
The Greeks and Latins diſtinguiſh their ten- 
ſes, as well as their moods, and the caſes of 


their nouns, adjectives, and participles, by va- 


rying the termination, or otherwiſe changing the 
form, of the word; retaining, however, thoſe 
radical letters, which prove the inflection to be 
of the ſame kindred with its theme. The mo- 
dern tongues, particularly the Engliſh, abound 
in auxiliary words, which vary the meaning of 
the noun or attributive, without requiring any 
conſiderable varieties of inflection, Thus, I did 
read, I fhall read, I fhould read, have the ſame 
import with legi, legam, legerem. It is obvious, 
that a language, like the Greek and Latin, 
which can thus comprehend in one word the 
meaning of two or three, muſt have ſome 
advantages over tl1ofe which cannot. Perhaps 
indeed it may net be more perſpicuous : but, 
in the arrangemerit of words, and conſequently 
in harmony and energy, as well as in con- 
ciſeneſs, it may te much more elegant. Every 
ſentiment that Greek or Latin can expreſs, may 
in one way or «ther be expreſſed in Engliſh. 
But if we were tc» attempt the ſame varieties of 

arrange- 
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arrangement, we ſhould ſee a wonderful ſu- 


periority in the former. Virgil could fay, 
Formoſam reſonare doces Amaryllida filvas : 


But we cannot ſay, © Fair to reſound thou 


« teacheſt Amaryllis the woods.” Had the poet's 


verſe permitted, the ſyntax of his language 
would not have hindered him from changing the 
order of theſe five words in many different ways, 
with equal ſignificancy. But when we attempt 
more than two or three modes of arrangement, 
we are apt to fall into ambiguity or nonſenſe. 
Nay in many Cafes we are limited to one 
particular arrangement. A Roman might have 
laid, Achilles interfecit Hectorem, or Hectorem inter- 
fecit Achilles, or Achilles HeForem interfecit, or 


Hectorem Achilles interfecit, or Interfecit Heftorem 


Achilles, or Interfecit Achilles Heforem : but we 
muſt ſay, Achilles flew Hector; for, if we vary 
the ſentence ever ſo little, we produce ambiguity, 
nonſenſe, or falſehood; ambiguity, as Achilles 
Hector /lew © nonſenſe, as Slew Hector Achilles; 
fallehood, as Hector flew Achilles. 


It has been obſerved of the Engliſh, that they 
are much inclined to ſhorten their words into 


monoſyllables; which a certain author wittily 


aſſigns as a proof, that taciturnity is natural to 
the people. It may alſo be remarked, that we 
are not friendly to inflection: for, few as the 
terminations of our verbs are, we ſeem inclinable 
to reduce their number. Thus; ſome authors 
confound wrote with written, or rather aboliſh 
written, and uſe wrote inſtead, of it; and ſay, 
not only, “ he wrote a book,” which is right; 
Vol.. II. 1 | but 
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but alſo, „the book is well wrote,” inſtead of 


« well written.” To miſtake the aoriſt of the 


palt for the preterite participle, would have a 
ſtrange effect in Latin or Greek; and is not leſs 
ungrammatical in Engliſh. In like manner, ſome 
of our writers ſeem to forget, that Engliſh 
verbs have in the indicative mood a ſecond 
perſon ſingular ; for they fay, thow writes, inſtead 
of thou writeſt : which is as improper in our lan- 
guage, as 1 14 would be in Eatin. And, 
both in ſpeech and in writing, it has been too 
cuſtomary, of late years, to diſcontinue the uſe 
of that conjunctive or ſubjunctive mood, which 
was formerly, by our beſt writers, introduced af- 
ter ſuch words as , though, before, whether, un- 
leſs, & c. as, © If he write, I will anſwer him,“ 
— Though he ay me, I will truſt in him,” — 
«© J expect to fee him before he go away,” &c. 
inſtead of which phrafes, many people would now 
ſay, leſs properly, „if he writes—though he 
„ flays—before he goes,” & c.“ This, however, 
is the more excuſable, becauſe the indicative may 
ſometimes be elegantly uſed in ſuch a con- 
nection: as, If there is a Power above us, he 
«© mult delight in virtue.” For the firſt clauſe, 
though introduced by #f, is not meant to expreſs 
what is in any degree doubtful, indefinite, or 
dependent: and therefore, it has not that cha- 
rater, which diitinguiſhes the ſubjunctive from 
the mdicative.—As our language has too little 
inflection, it is pity it ſhould loſe any of the 
little it has. 


Paſt time being prior to preſent, and preſent 
to future, one would think, that grammarians, in 
| arrang- 


* This, and the preceding, and ſome other grammatical 
and verbal improprieties, are frequent in Sterne. 
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arranging the tenſes, ſhould have given the firſt 
place to the preterites. Yet in the Greek and 
Latin, and all modern grammars, the order 1s 
different, and the preſent has the precedency : 
which by Scaliger is thus whimfically accounted 
for. What ſtands connected with preſent time 
is perceived hy ſenſe alone, and may there- 
fore be known in ſome degree to all animals; 
but memory, as well as ſenſe; is requiſite to give 
information of what is paſt; and, in order to 
anticipate the future, ſenſe, memory, and reaſon 
are all neceſſary.— The true reaſon 1 take to be 
this. The Preſent is pur firſt, becauſe in Greek 
and Latin it is conſidered: as the theme of 
root of. the verb; every other tenſe being de- 
rived from it, and it derived from no. other 


tenſe : and the Preterites take place of the Future, 


in Latin, on account of the natural pręcedency 
of paſt to future time; and, in Greek, the Fu- 
ture takes place of the Preterites, becauſe from the 


Future the Preterites are derived. 


Having finiſhed. the ſubject of Tenſes, I pro- 
ceed to explain the nature of Moods, and to in- 
quire, in what reſpe&s they are eſſential to lan- 
guage. i a | 
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SECT. IV. 


The ſubje# continued. — Of the modes, or Moods 
of werbs.—Gerunds and Supines,—Species of 
verbs. | 


I N ſpeaking, we not only convey our thoughts 


to others ; but alſo give intimation of thoſe 
peculiar affections, or mental energies, by which 
we are determined to think and ſpeak. Hence 
the origin of Modes or Moods in verbs. They 


are ſuppoſed to make known our ideas, with 


ſomething alfo of the intention, or temper of 
mind, with which we coneeive and utter them. 


In moſt languages, the uſe of moods is a 
matter of ſome difficulty-; and the ſource of 


much elegance, in marking with a fignificant 


brevity certain minute varieties of meaning, which 
without this expedient- would produce awk- 


ward circumlocutions. This will appear from 


ſome of the following examples. And the ad- 
vantages here hinted at are more conſpicuous in 
Greek and Latin, than in Engliſn. For in thoſe 
languages the moods are marked by particular 
inflections of the verb; and the rules for their uſe 


are aſcertained more exactly than in our 


tongue, and better adapted to the varieties of 
human thought, 


As 
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As the theory of moods is not altogether the 
ſame in any two languages, one cannot enter into 
it with any great degree of minuteneſs, in 
an inquiry into the principles of Univerſal 
Grammar. All therefore I have to do in this 
place, is to give ſome account of their general 
nature, and ſhow in what reſpects they may be 
eſſential to language. 


If I affirm concerning that which I conceive 
abſolutely to be preſent, or paſt, or future, I uſe 
what is called the Indicative or Declarative mood: 
as 1 go, I was gaing, I had gone, I went, I ſhall go, 
In all hiſtory and ſcience this mood predomi- 
nates; and in every language it is neceſſary. It 
is the buſineſs of the hiſtorian to ſay, not what 
Ceſar might have done, or what he might have been, 
but what he was, and what he did the truths of 
geometry are invariable, and therefore abſo- 
lute : and the philoſopher conſiders the works of 
nature as they are, have been, and will be, and 
not as they might have been under the influ- 
ence of different laws. | | 


If, together with the ſimple affirmation of the 
verb, I alſo expreſs ſome modification or affec- 
tion of it, ſuch as power, poſſibility, liberty, 
will, duty, &c. the mood is called Potential : as 
I may write, I might have been conſulted, I could 
live on vegetables, I would ſpeak if I durſt, He 
ſhould have afted otherwiſe. 


If I ſignify, by means of a verb, ſomething 
which is affirmed, not abſolutely by itſelf, but 
relatively to ſome other verb on which it is de- 


pendent, I uſe the Subjunctive mood: as, I eat, 


that I may live; if he go, I will follow; whether 
he 
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he be alive, I know not. This has alſo been 
called the Conjunctive mood; perhaps becauſe 
the verb ſo modified is öften uſhered in by a 
eee that, if whether, Vc. 


The Optative mood i is ſaid to expreſs a wiſh or 
deſire; and in Greek is marked by a particular 
form or infleQion of the verb. Yet, even in 
Greek, a wiſh may be expreſſed by other moods 
beſides the optative; and, without the aid of 
one or mote auxiliary words, cannot be ex- 
preſſed even by the optative itſelf. Whence it 
may be inferred, that this mood is ſuperfluous, 
even in Greek; and, as it is found in no other 
tongue, that it cannot be eſſential to language. 
In fact, the Greek optative often conveys the 
meaning of a Subjunctive, or Potential. By 
the Attick writers it is ſometimes uſed to expreſs 
thoſe contingencies that depend on the human 
will.“ —In Latin, there is no need of an Optative; 
wiſhes being ſignified by the Subjunctive modi- 
fied by certain auxiliaries exprefled or under- 
itood : as Utinam ſaperes (that is, Opio ut, uti, or 
utinam ſaperes) ** ] wiſh that you were wiſe:“ 
O / Jupiter referat prateritos annos (that is, C 
quantum gauderem, or O quantum proficeret, fi 
Jupiter &c.) O that Jupiter, (or J wiſh that 
+ Jupiter) would reſtore the years that are paſt:“ 
Sts bonus felixque tuis; where utinam is undet- 
ſtood, or Precor ut ſis bonus, &c. Similar contri- 
vances take place in other tongues. | 


As to the Potential mood, it may, I think, in 
all caſes, be reſolved into either the Indica- 
tive or the Subjunctive: and therefore, and be- 

f | cauſe 


* 


* Origin and Progreſs of Language. 
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cauſe in Latin and Greek it is not marked by any 
peculiar inflection of the verb, I do not conſider 
it as eſſential to language, or as worthy of being 
diſtinguiſhed in Grammar by a particular name. 
« I may go,” is the ſame with © It is in my power 
« to go;“ which is a poſitive and abſolute affir- 
mation, requiring a verb of the indicative 
mood. * He ſhould have gone,” appears to be 
equally abſolute, when reſolved thus, It was 
« his duty to go.” And in like manner, *“ He 
« would have gone,” is nothing more than, 
« He was willing to go.” And © I might have 
* been conſulted,” is not materially different 
from, © It was in the power of others to have 
« conſulted me.” In theſe examples, the Poten- 
tial coincides with the Indicative.—And in the 
following paſſage from Horace, 


Sed tacitus paſci fi poſſet corvus, Haberet 


Plus dapis —— | ; 
the laſt clauſe, which is commonly referred to the 
Potential, may 'be reſolved into the indicative and 
ſubjunctive thus: Si corvus poſſet paſci tacitus, ita 
res eſt, or fieri poteſt, ut haberet plus dapis; which 
is a ſentence conſiſting of one abfolute affirmati- 
on, or indicative verb, and of two ſubordinate or 
relative clauſes, in both which the mood is ſub- 
junctive. 


The Imperative Mood ſeems to he only an el- 
liptical way of expreſſing that, which implies ab- 
ſolute affirmation, and which therefore nught be 
with equal clearneſs, though not with equal bre- 
vity, expreſſed by the Indicative. © Go thou,” 

1s 
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is the fame in meaning with, «I command, or 
<« I intreat thee to go:“ “ Spare us, good Lord,” 
may be reſolved into, © Me OY thee, good 
* Lord, to ſpare us,” 


The Infinitive may be called, if you pleaſe, the 
infinitive, indefinite, or impe ſonal form of 1 the verb. 
but a mood it certainly is not; becauſe it implies 
no mental energy, or intention. Nay, if the eſ. 
tential character of the verb be, what it has been 
proved to be, to expreſs Affirmation, it will fol. 
low, that the infinitive is not even a part of the 
verb. For it expreſſes no aftirmation ; it has no 


reference to perſons or ſubſtances; it forms no 


complete ſentence by itſelf, nor even when joined 
to a noun, unleſs it be aided by ſome real part 
of a verb either expreſſed or underſtood. | Lego, 
legebam, legi, legeram, legam, I read, I was read- 


ing, I have read, I had read, I ſhall read, do, 
each of them, amount to a complete affirmative 


ſentence: but legere, to read, legiſſe, to have read, 
lefturum efſe, to be about to read, affirm nothing, 
and are not more applicable to any one perſon, 
than to any other. 


But though the Infinitive is no part of the verb, 
even as the ground whereon the houſe ſtands is 
no part of the building, it may be conſidered as 
the foundation of the whole verb; becauſe it ex- 
preffes the ſimple attribute, on which, by means 
of inflections and auxiliary words, the authors of 
language have reared that vaſt fabrick of moods 
and tenſes, whereby are ſignified ſo many varie- 
ties of affirmation, and action, of time, perſon, 
and number. And this attribute it expreſſes ab- 
ſtractly, as ſomething capable of being characte- 
riſed 1. qualities, or made the ſubject of a pro- 

| : 
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poſition; which comes ſo near the deſcription of 
a noun, that in moſt languages it may be uſed, 


and frequently is uſed, as a noun : whence ſome 


antient grammarians called it, he verbal noun, or, 
more properly, the noun of the verb*, Thus 
Scire tuum nihil eſt F is the fame with Scientia tua 
nihil eft; and Reddes dulce loqui, reddes ridere 
decorum, is equally elegant and expreſſive with, 
Reddes dulcem loquelam, reddes decorum riſum J. 
Thus, in Engliſh, we may ſay, Death is cer- 
ec tain,” ar, © To die 1s certain;“ © He loves 
elearning, or, © He loves 10 learn.” —In Tome 
languages, particularly the Italian and Greek, 
the article is prefixed to theſe infinitive nouns ; 
which, if poſſible, makes their ſubſtantive nature 
ſtill more apparent; as I mangiare, the eating; 
P efſere, the being : * To philoſaphein boulomai Eper 
to ploutein, IJ choole to philsfaphize rather than 0 
be rich; which is the ſame with, I chooſe philo- 


ſophy rather than riches. But to ſuch infinitives 


we do not prefix the article in Engliſh, becauſe 
cuſtom has fo determined; nor in Latin, becauſe 
that language has no article &. In the Clathck 
tongues, they ſupply the place of all the caſes: in 
Engliſh, they may go before a verb, as nomina- 
tives, as “ To learn is deſirable ;” or after it, as 
accuſatives, as * defire 10 learn ;” but they ne- 
ver follow a prepoſition, ſo ſar as I recollect, ex- 


Non inepte hie modus (Iafinitieus) a veteribus quibuſ- 
dam Verbi Nomen eſt appellatum. Eſt enim (f non vere ac 
ſemper, quod nonnulli volunt, Nomen Subſtantivum) figni- 
ficatione certe ei maxime aſſinis; ejuſque vices ſuſtinet per 
omnes caſus. Ruddiman, Gram. major. par. ii. pag. 217. 

+ Perſius. | Horace. 

1 rA οονεν, BN ëñ TO TASTE. 

$ Pronominal articles are ſometimes joined to theſe infni- 
tives in Latin; as, Cum wzvere ipſum turpe fit nobis. To- 
aum hoc Gilplicet philoſophari, Cicero. 
| cept 
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cept in one paſſage of Spenſer, which, being con- 
trary to idiom, or at leaſt obſolete, is not to be 
imitated: 


For not to haye been dipt in Lethe lake 
Could ſave the ſon of Thetis from to die: 


that is, The having been dipt in Lethe could not 
ſave the ſon of Thetis from death. 


Some authors will have it, that there are alſo 
in language an Interrogative mood, expreſſing a 
defire of verbal information ; and a Requiſitive, 
expreſſing a deſire of being aſſiſted or gratified. 
And this Jaſt they ſubdivide into two ſpecies, the 
Precative, when we addreſs a ſuperiour, and the 
Imperative, when we command an inferiour. But 
ſuch a multiplying of moods appears to be unne- 
ceſſary. The Requiſitive differs not in form from 
the Imperative*. The Interrogative is commonly 
exprefled, not by any form of the verb contrived 
on purpoſe, but by a particular arrangement of 
the words, as It is /o: Is it ſo? —or by the addition of 
ſome particle, as EK verum: eftne verum? 
or merely by a change in the emphaſis or tone of 
the ſpeaker, as, I did for You did? meaning, 
Did you ſo indeed ?—And it is well obſerved, by 
the learned and accurate Ruddiman, “that if we 
„ will conſtitute as many moods, as there are 
% various modifications wherewith a verb or af- 
ce firmation may be affected, we muſt multiply 
them to a very great number; and, beſides 


* in Hebrew, an earneſt requeſt is ſignified by adding to 
the Imperative the participle na; as Hojanna, Save, I be- 


feech thee. 
& the 
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+ the Indicative, Subjunctive, Potential, Opta- 
tive, Imperative, and Interrogative, bave alſo 
«KA Permiſlive, an Hortative, a Precative, a Con- 
« ceſſive, a Mandative, a mode to expreſs voli- 
« tion, and another to ſignify duty :”—which, 
inſtead of improving the grammatical art, would 
only render it the more confuſed and difficult, 
without adding any thing to the regularity or lig. 
nificancy of language. 


Since, then, it appears, that the Potential may 
be reſolved into the Indicative and Subjunctive ; 
that the Optative is ſuperfluous, being, even in 
Greek, a ſort of Subjunctive; that the Impera- 
tive is an Elliptical form of the Indicative; that 
the Infinitive is no mood at all; and that the 
other ſuppoſed moods abovementioned have no 
real foundation in language, nor claim any parti- 
cular notice from the Grammarian it ſeeins to 
follow, that to verbs, conſidered as expreſſive of 
affirmation, two moods only are veceſſary; the 
Indicative, to ſignify affirmation abſelute ; and the 
Subjunctive, to denote affirmation inen, de- 
pendent, or conditional. Indeed it is not caſy to 
conceive any mode of affirmation, which may 


not be reſolved into one or other "of theſe two. 


And, in the Latin tongue, which is not defective 
in this particular, there are, properly ſpeaking, 
no more than three moods, the Indicative, Sub- 
junctive, and Imperative: which laſt ! ſhall allow 
to be a mood, (as it is found in fo many lan- 
guages) though not a neceſſary one. As to the 
infinitive, it is impoſſible to prove, by any Juſt 
reaſoning, that it has any title to the name of 
mood, or even to be conſidered as a part of the 
verb, 


In 
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In fact, we might repeat, in regard to Moods, 
a remark formerly made on the degrees of com- 
pariſon of adjectives. Their number is in nature 
indefinite: but as nothing in language can be ſo, 
it is more convenient to reduce them to two or 
three, which by means of auxiliary words may 
be ſufficient to comprehend them all, than vainly 
to endeavour to provide an adjective for eve 
poſſible degree of compariſon, or a mood for 20 


particular energy of mind that may give a cha- 


racter to affirmation. 


That I may not be thought more paradoxical 
than others, in what has been advanced on this 
ſubject, I ſhall conclude it with obſerving, that 
Perizonius reduces the moods of a finite verb to 
three, the Indicative, Subjunctive, and Impera- 
tive ; that Rudiman includes the Optative and Po- 
tential in the Subjunctive; that the learned au- 
thor of an Eſſay on the Origin and progreſs of lan- 
guage admits, with me, only two moods of affir- 
mation ; that Scaliger denies that moods are ne- 
ceſſary to the verb; and that Sanctius explodes 
them altogether, as having no natural connection 
with it. 


And in behalf of this opinion of Sanctius and 
Scaliger many plauſible things might be ſaid. 
The moods ſeem reducible to two, the Indicative 
and Subjunctive. Every ſcholar knows, that a 
. conſiderable part of the elegance of the Latin verb 
ariſes from the right application of them ; and 
that, if in Cicero, Ceſar, and Virgil (for exam- 


ple) the tenſes of the latter were to be changed 


into the correſponding tenſes of the former, the 
language would appear even uncouth in the 
ound, as well as inaccurate with reſpect to the 

ſenſe. 
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ſenſe. But it may be queſtioned, whether this 


is not in part the effect of habit. We have al- 
ways been accuſtomed to Subjunctive tenſes in 
Latin ; and can hardly conceive that it would be 


| intelligible without them. And that without 
them it would not be elegant, is allowed. But, 


ſetting elegance aſide, and independently on the 
habits acquired in reading the claſſic ks, might we 
not, in one way or other, expreſs every neceſſary 
affirmation, by means of the Indicative only? 
Certain it is, that in many caſes, if the laws of 
ſyntax would permit, the ſenſe would not hinder 


us from uſing that mood inſtead of the other. In 


vulgar Engliſh, as already obſerved, this is done 
every moment, without any other inconvenience, 
than that of offending the critick, and gradually 


corrupting the purity of our tongue. Nay, there 


is reaſon to think, that many people now ſpeak 


and write Engliſh, without ever uſing a Subjunc- 


tive, (except world, could, and ſome other auxi- 
liaries) or knowing that there is ſuch a thing in 
the language, Even the Latin Grammarian al- 
lows, of certain conjunctions, that they may go- 
vern either of theſe moods. And where the rule 
for the uſe of the Subjunctive is more determi- 
nate, as in ſentences like the following, Neſcio 
an bonus /t, I know not whether he be good, the 
Indicative mizht, without ambiguity, expreſs the 
meaning, Neſcio an bonus , I know not whe- 
ther he 7s good. 


If then the SubjunQive, however ornamental 
and uſeful, is not to be reckoned among the ne- 
ceſſaries of ſocial life, we need not be ſurpriſed, 
that in Hebrew, in which fimplicity is more ſtu- 
died than ornament, the moods ſhould be only 
two, the Indicative and Imperative. The Infini- 
tive, 
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tive, indeed, is named as a third mood in the 
grammar of the language; but that is in com- 
pliance with the erroneous practice of other gram: 
marians. 


Groups and SupIxESs are of great importance 
in Latin; but being in a manner peculiar to that 
language, it belongs not to Univerſal Grammar 
to conſider them particularly. Yet a remark or 
two on the ſubje& may not be improper. 


The Gerund is a noun derived from the verb; 
but is no part of the verb, becauſe in itſelf it 
does not poſſeſs the power of affirmation. It has 
two diſtin&t offices. When in the nominative 
caſe it is joined to t with a dative, or in the ac- 
cuſative to e with a dative, it denotes neceſſity 
or duty: as moriendum ęſt mibi, I muſt die; Sci 
moriendum eſſe mihi, I know that 1 mu/# die: Vi- 
wendum eſt mihi recte, l ought to live honeſtly , 
Fateor vivendum efſe mihi rette, I confeſs that J 
ought to live honeſtly. In this uſe, it is properly 
called a gerund; for that word implies, that 
ſomething muſt be, or is to be, done, And there 
ts in Greek a ſort of participle adverb, ſometimes 
called the adverb of poſition, which expreſſes the 
meaning of this gerund, as“ Iteon moi, Eundum 
eſt mibi, I muſt go: F oiſteon kai elpiſteon, fe- 
rendum et ſperandum eſt, we ought to endure and 
to hope. In Engliſh, and other modern languages, 
there is nothing correſpondent to this gerund ; 
its place being ſupplied by an auxiliary verb, of 
duty, ought, or of neceſſity, muſt. 


In another view, the Latin gerund is a verbal 
ſubſtantive, approaching in ſignification to that of 
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the infinitive noun ; but having this advantage 
over the Latin infinitive, that it admits of termi- 
nations to mark its caſes, and coincides more ea- 
fily in ſyntax with nouns and adjectives. Exam- 
ples may be ſeen in the Latin grammar. In 
Greek this fort of Gerund is the leſs neceſſary, 
becauſe the infinitive itſelf may be reſolved into 
caſes, by means of the neuter article: as, Þ e 
tou oran gignetai to eran, of ſeeing comes loving; 
$ to ploutein eſtin en t6 chreſthai, Being rich con- 
fiſts in uſing. We have in Engliſh a verbal noun, 
of the ſame form with our active participle, which 
noun coincides in meaning with this Latin ge- 
rund: as, he is incapable of writing, he is ad- 
dicted to writing, he practiſes writing, he is fa- 
tigued with triting. 


From the infinitive of the Hebrew, by means 
of certain prefixed letters, (which are indeed con- 
tracted prepoſitions) are formed four words called 
Gerunds; which are very ſerviceable in that lan- 
guage, and ſometimes ſupply the place of what 
in other tongues we term the pluſquamperfect 
tenſe, and Subjunctive mood. Thus from maſer, 
tradere, are formed bemſor, in tradendo; chimſor, 
cum tradidiſſem, &c. limſor, ad tradendum ; mim- 
fer, a tradendo. This ſomewhat reſembles the 
uſe, which, in Greek, by the help of prepoſitions 
and the neuter article, may be made of the infi- 
nitive taken as a noun. 


The origin of the word Spine, as a term in 
grammar, has given riſe to ſeveral conjectures. 
Sanctius, who never heſitates, is of opinion, that 
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the word ſo called is an emblem of a ſupine or 
indolent man: for that, as the buſineſs of ſuch 
a man muſt be done by others, ſo the office of 
the ſupine may be executed by various other 
phrafes; di/cedo lectum, for example, by diſcedo 
lecturus, by diſcedo ad legendum, and by diſcedo ut 

legam. Priſcian thinks, not leſs whimſically, that 
the Supine, being placed in grammars at the bot- 
tom of the verb, ſeems to ſupport the whole 
weight of the conjugation; like a man lying 
pine, or with his face upwards, and preſſed down 
to the earth by a huge pile of burdens.— But 
however myſterious their name may be, the na- 
ture of the two Latin ſupines is very well under. 
ſtood. - Like the gerunds, they are no parts of 
the verb, but verbal nouns ; the firſt ending in 
um, which is always of the accuſative caſe, go- 
verned by ad underſtood, and preceded by a 
verb of motion; and the ſecond in 1, which is 
always of the ablative, governed by in under- 
ſtood, and preceded by an adjective: as abiit 
(ad )deambulatum ; 3 facile (in) dictu. So they are 
explained by the moſt accurate of all Latin Gram- 
marians, Ruddiman. 


I ſhall now give ſome account of the ſeveral 


ſpecies or forts of verbs, and fo conclude this part 


of the ſubject. 


In all the languages I know, and probably in 
all others, Verbs are of different ſorts. Exclu— 
tive of the verb of exiſtence, which is of a pecu- 


liar character, and has been already deſcribed, 


they may all be divided into Active, Paſſive, and 


Neuter. 


A 
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1. As human affairs depend upon Action, and 
as human ſpeech is employed on human affairs, 
it muſt happen, in all poſſible conditions wherein 
we can be placed, that affirmations will often 
be made in regard to actions. Verbs, there- 
fore, which affirm concerning action, and 
which are called A#ive, there muſt be in all 
languages; as I love, thou blameſt, he ſtrikes, they 


purſue. 


2. Every ca being that a&s is liable 70 be 


acled upon + and what we ſuffer, or feel, from be- 


ing ated upon, that is, from being the : ſubjedts or 
the object of action, muſt be of great importance 
to life ,and happineſs, and therefore cannot fail 
to be ſpoken of; under the form of affirmation, 
and ſo render Paſh ve verbs neceflary ; as thou art 
loved, I was blamed, he is ftricken, they are purſued. 
In the Claſſick tongues, the greateſt part of the 
paſſive Verb (or Paſſive Voice, as it is alſo called) 
is formed from the active, by. a change of 
termination; as amor, I am loved, from amo, I 
love; * tuptomai, I am beaten; frotn + tuptd, I 
beat. But, in the modern tongues of Europe, 
the Paſſive verb is made up of the participle 
paſſive; expreſſing the attribute, and of the 
verb of exiſtence denoting the affirmation and 
the time; as Amor, I am loved; Culpabitur, he 
will be blamed. 


When the name of the being that acts, or the 
pronoun which ſtands for that name, leads the 
lentence, the verb, aſſuming its nature; is ac- 
tive; as Ceſar fubegit Galliam, Ceſar ſubdued 
Gaul, When the — which is * upon, 
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that is, when the ſubje&, or when the object of 
the action, leads the ſentence, the verb is Paſſive, 
as Gallia ſubacta eft a Ceſare, Gaul was ſubduetl 
by Ceſar. 


I diſtinguiſhed between the ſubje&, and the 
object, of an action; and there is reaſon for do- 
ing ſo in this place. The ſabject of an action is | 
affected by the action; the objeF of the action is 
not ſo affected. Thus, when I ſay, I hear a ˖ 
found, I ſee a man, man and ſound are the objects; 
and when I fay, 1 build an houſe, I break a ſtone, { 
houſe and ſtone are the ſubjets, of the action. t 


The firſt is called intentional action, the ſecond is W + 
called real. Both are expreſſed by active verbs. 5 
For, though in the actions called intentional Fe 
we are partly paſſive, becauſe an impreſſion is ti 
made upon us; yet there is an energy, on our Fe 
part, as we may exert our will, and employ th 


our organs, for the purpoſe, either of receiving 
that impreſſion, or of excluding it. 


Active verbs are ſubdivided into Tran/itive and an 
Intranſitive. An active tranſitive verb is fo called, I m. 
becauſe the action ſignified by it paſſes from the * 
agent (tranſi?) towards ſome other perſon or I 7» 
thing; as, I % e a man, I build an houſe. This FF b. 
verb, therefore, is naturally placed between two 
ſubſtantives : the firſt denoting the agent, which 
is of the nominative cafe, becauſe there is no- 
thing to make it of any other: and the ſe— 
cond, denoting the perſon or thing, towards 
which the action is exerted ; and which, in lan- 
guages that have cafes, is commonly of the accu- 
ſative, though ſometimes alſo of the genitive, 
the dative, or the ablative, according to the arbi- 

trary rules of the language; as, Potitur rerum, 


favet 
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fawvet amico, utitur fraude. In the modern tongues; 
which have little or no variety of caſes, that 
which acts is naturally put before the verb, (for 
the agent is always prior to the action, as the 
cauſe to the effect) and that which is acted upon 


is put after the verb; as, Achilles flew Hector: 


and, in allufion to the terms of Greek and Latin 
gramfrar, we call the firſt the nominative, 
and the laſt the accuſative; though they derive 
theſe names, not from their inffection (for they 
have none), but merely from their poſition, or 
from their dependence upon the verb. Some- 
times, however, where the ſenſe cannot be miſ- 
taken, or where we have an oblique caſe, we 
may change this order, for the ſake of harmony, 
of energy, or of variety; and put the nomina- 
tive after the accuſative, or even after the verb: 
as, Him they flew; Me they inſulted; Created 

thing nor valued he, nor ſhunmn'd. 


When offe acts upon, or towards, any ob- 


ject, that object is Paſſive in regard to the action: 


and, therefore, all theſe active tranfitive verbs 
may be changed into paſſives, when that which 
is ated upon leads the ſentence ; as Ego laudb te, 


| praiſe thee; Ty /avdaris a me, thou art praiſed 
by me. N 


An Active Intranſitive verb is that whoſe action 
does not paſs from the agent to any other perſon 
or thing; as 1 live, I run; I walk. This ſort of 
verb cannot properly take an accuſative after it, 
becauſe the actions have nothing exteriour to the 
agent upon which they can be ſaid to be ex- 
erted; nor, conſequently, can it be changed in- 
to a paſſive, becauſe, where actions are not ex- 
erted upon, or towards, any thing, there is no- 
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thing paſſive in regard to thoſe actions. Intranſi- 
tive verbs are by moſt authors called Neuter, 
that is, neither active nor paſſive: but I think with 
”=_ little propriety. Paſſive indeed they are 

but ſurely it will not be pretended, that in 


8 walking, flying, &c. there is no ac- 


tion. When they take an accuſative after them, 


as vivere vitam felicem, to live a happy life; ire 


longam viam, to go a long journey, they put off 
the Intranſitive character, and are to be referred 
to the other claſs of active verbs; and their 
place may be ſupplied by verbs tranſitive. Thus, 
to live a happy life, vivere vitam felicem, is the 
fame with degere vitam felicem, to lead a happy 
life: and, to go a long journey, is the ſame with, 
to perform a long j Journey: 


3. That is properly a Neuter verb, which 
affirms neither action nor paſſion ; but ſimply de- 
notes the ſtate, poſture, or quality of things or 
perſons ; as Sto, I ſtand ; manes, thou remaineſt; 
dormit, he ſleeps; floremus, we are flouriſhing; 
albetis, ye are white; mortui ſunt, they are dead. 
It is obvious, that theſe verbs, like thoſe of the 
former ſpecies, can neither take accuſatives 
after them, nor be transformed into paſſives; 
becauſe, where there is no action, nothing can 
be acted upon. True it is, that in ſome lan- 
guages, both neuter and intranſitive verbs are 
uſed in the paſſive imper/onally : but this is an 
idiom, depending, not on the nature of things, 
but on the arbitrary rules of thoſe languages; 
and beſides, when this is done, whatever the form 
of the verb may be, the /ignification is not ne- 
ceſſarily paſſive. Thus fatur may mean fant ; 
curritur, currunt; turbatur, eſt turba; pugnatur, 


pig nant. 
| Theſe, 
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Theſe, I think, are all the forts of verbs that 
are neceſſary in language, and, conſequently, 
all that Univerſal Grammar has to conſider. But, 
in the Greek and Latin grammars, other kinds 
of verbs are ſpecified; which I ſhall give ſome 
account of, though a very brief one. For, firſt, 
they do not properly come within my plan; 
and ſecondly, they may all, in reſpect of ſignifi- 
cation, be referred to one or other of the 
claſſes already mentioned. 


When the ſame being that acts is alſo the ſub- 
ject or object of the action, the verb may be call- 
ed Middle; as Acteon ſaw himſelf in the ſtream, 
Cato - flew himſelf. This, in moſt languages, 
may be expreſſed by an active verb governing 
the reciprocal pronoun : but, antiently, it ſeems, 
the Greeks expreſſed it by a particular ſeries of 


inflections, that have been called by Grammari- 


ans the middle voice. Few examples, however, 
of reciprocal action ſignified by this middle verb, 
can now be produced, except from the carli- 
eſt authors *. In latter times, it came to reſem- 
ble the Deponent of the Latins; having a ſignifi- 
cation purely active, though, in ſome tenſes, a A 
paſſive termination. 2 


The Hebrews have a "ul of the verb, or, as 
it is called, a Conjugation, which reſembles in 
its uſe the old middle verb of the Greek 
tongue. Thoſe of their Grammarians, who re- 
ject the vowel- points as a rabbinical and modern 
invention, reduce the conjugations to five, which 
they name Kal, Niphal, Hiphil, Hophal, and 
Theſe five may be reduced to three ; 

Be for 


* See Hom, Il, iii. 141. xiii. 168. Odyf. v. 491. ix. 296, 
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for Kal and Niphal are but the: tive and paſſive 
voices of the ſame verb; and ſo are Hiphil and 
Hophal. Hithpael has no Paſſive. 


In Kal we have the primitive verb, as maſar, 


tradidit, he delivered : for, among the Hebrews, 
the third perſon ſingular of the preterite is the 


root of the verb. In Hiphil ſomethjug of Cau- 


ſation is implied; as bin! we er, maler fecit, be cauſed 
to deliver, | | 


Hithpael is the form, that correſponds to the 


old Greek middle verb : as hithmaſer, tradidit ſe, 


he delivered. him elif, This at leaſt is its moſt com- 
mon ſignification. In neuter verbs, however, it 
differs hot materially from the conjugation _ 
halach and hitbhalach both tignify ambulauit, he 
walked, And ſometimes it emphatically expreſſes 
aſſuming the appearance, of a character without 
the reality. There is, “ ſays Solomon,“ mitgh- 
aſber, that maketh himſelf rich, yet hath no- 
e thing : there is ithroſbeſo, that Pate 19 5 
« ſelf poor, yet hath great riches,” 210 


It may. be remarked here, though foreign . 
the ſubject, that in certain Engliſh neuter verbs 
of Saxon original ſomething is diſcernible, not 
unlike the analogy of the Hebrew conjugations 
Kal and Hiphil. To fit, to lie *, to riſes t6.writhe, 
zo fall, are neuters, that might be referred to the 
former conjugation: : to which minen the 
following actives in 9 Ell. To ſet, to 80 5 ; Fo raiſe, 

ta 


* Is it not ſtrange, that, in. the preſent natives: of En- 
gland, not only in converſation, but. even in ſome printed 
books of conſiderable name, the neuter zo lie, and the active 


to lay ſhould be ſo frequently confounded ; and that, inſtead 
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to wreathe, to fell, that is, to cauſe to fit, to cauſe 
zo lie, to cauſe to riſe, to cauſe to wwrithe, to cauſe to 


- 


Inceptive verbs are appropriated to the begin- 
nings of action, or rather of condition; as 
caleſco, I begin to be warm; tumeſco, I begin to 
ſwell. In Latin, they are often productive of 
elegance, by preventing circumlocution; but 
they are not found in the Greek, nor are they 
neceſſary in any language. | 


Equally. unneceffary, though not leſs elegant, 
are the Greek and Latin Dęſideratives, which lig- 
TR | 7-3 | nify 


of be lies on the ground, and he lay on the ground, it ſhould 
be ſaid Be lays, and he laid? Would not a man of educa- 
tion be aſhamed to be found ignorant of the difference be- 
tween an active and a neuter verb? Or cauld he think it 
creditable to miſtake jecit, he threw, for zacuit, he lay? Yet 
this vulgar idiom is not leſs barbarous. Tf the humour of 
confounding active verbs with neuter ſhould. continue to pre- 
vail, we may {gon expect to ſee, and to hear, ſentences like 
the following: 1 Jai in bed till eight; then I raid, and 
e /et a while in a chair; when on a ſudden a qualm came on, 
and I felled upon my face.“ - Our life muſt come to an end; 
but let us live as long as we can: our language may al- 
wy 3 but let us wiſh it permanent, and do our beſt to make 
it ſo. = 0330 $65.4 hobo BU PP. in 


Pope has in one place, for the ſake of a rhyme, admitted 


this barbariſm. Priam, Jying at Achilles's feet, ſays, Iliad 
XXIV, 8 x 


+7835 


For him, thus proſtrate at thy feet I lay : 


wich is the more provoking, becauſe it is in one of the 


ineſt paſſages of the poem, and in a paſſage where, in ge- 
A neral 
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nify deſire; as * briſeid, efurio, 1 deſire to eat; 
f polemeſeis, bellaturio, I have a deſire to go to 
War. 0 3 ; : 5 2 . Mo | I » q * i 7 


Deponent verbs, which with an active ſignifica- 
tion have a paſſive termination, as loquor, I ſpeak 


and Neutral paſſrve verbs, which have an ac. 


tive termination, and a paſſive - ſignification, as 
vapulare, to be whipped, veneunt, they are ſold, 
are not uncommon in the Latin tongue. The 
former are ſaid to have their name from deponere; 
becauſe they lay aſide that paſſive ſenſe, which one 
would expect from their final ſyllables.— The verb 
liceo is a very ſingular. one; for with an active 
termination it has a paſſive ſenſe, and with a 
paſſive termination an active ſenſe : Liceor means, 
I offer a price; and Liceo, I am valued or ſet at 
a price. 11 - you ee . $5 r wi; 1 


The Latin Frequentative verb denotes frequen- 


cy: as pulſo, I ſtrike often, which is an active 
tranſitive; curſito, I run often; which is an active 


tranſitive; and dormet, I ſleep often, which is neu: 


ter. This verb is not neceſſary; but, like the incep- 
tive and the deſiderative, it contributes ſomething 
to that elegant conciſeneſs, which: is ſo peculi- 


arly the character of the Roman language. 


Im perſanal verbs are uſed only in the third per- 
ſon ſingular; and in Greek, Latin, and Italian, 
. „ | never 


neral, though not throughout, the Tranſlator has the honour 
to outdo his original. It might have been eafily avoided. . 


For him, through hoſtile camps I paſs'd, n 
Proſirate before thee in the duſt appear. 1 2 
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never appear with a nominative before them : as 
dei, oportet; exeſti, licet ; baſta, it is enough ; 

the perſon, concerning whom they affirm, be- 
ing expreſſed . by an oblique caſe dependent on 
the verb; as tereſt omnium, all are concerned ; 

licet tibi, you may, or it is allowed you; penitet 
me, I repent; mi baſta, it is ſufficient for me. 
The Engliſh verbs, it beboves, it irketh, it becomes, 
are alſo called Imperſonal by our Grammarians; 
and do indeed reſemble the Greek and Latin 
imperſonals in two reſpects, that they are only 
uſed in the third perſon ſingular ; and that they 
expreſs: the perſon, concerning whom they affirm, 
by a ſubſequent or dependent oblique caſe ; for 
we cannot ſay, I hehove, or thou behovęſt; but 
we ſay,” It behoves me, it behoves thee. But theſe 
Engliſh imperſonals differ from the antient in 
this,' that they have always before them a nomi- 
native expreſſed : for, behoves me, irks me, be- 
comes me, without the pronoun it prefixed, are 
not — to the Engliſh idiom. 


It has been diſputed, whether the Greek and 
Latin Imperſonal verbs are always dependent on 
a nominative underſtood or expreſſed : and by 
very able Grammarians the matter has been de- 
cided in the affirmative. Thus, to refert omnium, 
negotium or res is the ſuppoſed nominative : and 
delectat me ſtudere ſeems to be nothing differ- 


ent from ſtudere delectat nie; where ſtudere, the 


infinitive noun, is properly the nominative to 
deleckat. The controverſy is foreign from my 
purpoſe, and therefore I will not enter upon 
it. I ſhall only obſerve, that among the Latin 
Grammarians it was carried on with a vehe- 
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mence that is ridiculous enough. Priſcian had 
ſaid, that all Imperſonal verbs are really Perſonals, 
becauſe they have nominatives, which, whether 
expreſſed or not, are ſtill implied. He was an- 
ſwered by Auguſtinus Saturnius, in the follow- 
ing terms: *© May the Gods confound you, 
<« Priſcian, together with that ſame doctrine of 
« yours'—and he goes on to urge his objections. 
« Nay but,” replies Sanctius, may the Gods 
% confound you, Auguſtine, together with 
ec thoſe cavillings of yours; for I do maintain, 
de that Priſcian is in the right:“ - which in the 
ſequel he endeavours to prove. Ruddiman, who 
had more ſenſe, as well as more temper, than 
any of theſe wiſe men, obſerves very coolly and 
properly, that, whatever be determined concern- 
ing the ſuppoſed nominative of imperſonal verbs, 
this we are ſure of, that it never can be a 
perſon, but muſt always be a thing; for which 
reaſon, the verbs in queſtion are called [mper/onal ; 
a name, that conveys a pretty juſt idea of their 
nature, Og | 


SECT 
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The cafe continued. — Further Remarks on the 
Particidle. 


H A T the Participle expreſſes a quality or 

attribute with time, has more than once 
been taken for granted in the courſe of this in- 
veſtigation, and is generally admitted by Gram- 
marians. Ruddiman, one of the moſt cautious of 
them, declares it to be effential to the Participle, 
firſt,” that it come immediately from a verb, and, 
ſecondly, that in its ſignification it include time. 
And. therefore, continues he, larvatus, maſked, 
is not a participle, becauſe it comes from a noun, 
and not from a verb; and Zacitus, ſilent, though 
it comes from a verb, is not a participle, becauſe 
it does not ſignify time. And all the writers on 
Univerſal Grammar that I am acquainted with 
concur in the lame doctrine. 


And this is, perhaps, the moſt convenient light, 
in which the Participle can be conſidered in Uni- 
verſal Grammar: for it is not eaſy, nor, I be- 
eve, poflible to deſcribe it more minutely, with- 
out entering into the idioms of individual tongues. 
in fact, the participles of ſome languages differ 
widely in their nature from thoſe of others: and 


* Rudiments of the Latin tongue, page 62. 


even 
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even, of one and the ſame language, ſome par- 
ticiples ſeem to be of one character, and ſome of 
another. 


1. As the firſt grammarians drew all their ideas 
from the Greek tongue, in which there are par- 
ticiples correſpondent to ine preſent, preterite, 
and future teuſes ; it was natural for them to ſup. 
poſe preſent time to be included in the participle 
of preſent time (as it is called), paſt time in the 
preterite participles, and future 'time in the par- 
ticiples of the future. And this being once ſup- 
poſed by the acuteſt of all Grammarians, the 
Greek, might naturally be admitted unexamined, 
or but ſlightly examined, by their brethren of 
other countries, and of Jatter ages, | 


But the Greek participles of the preſent do not 
always expreſs preſent time; nor is paſt time al- 
ways referred to by their preterite participles: 
nay, on ſome occaſions, time ſeems not to be 
ſignified at all, by either the former, or the lat- 
ter. When Cebes lays, Etunchanomen peripatoun- 
tes en i6 tou Chronou hiers *, We were walking in 
the temple of Saturn, the participle of the preſent, 


walking, is by means of the verb, were, applied 


to time paſt, (which an adjective in the ſame con- 
nection might have been); and therefore of itſelf 
cannot be underſtood to fignify any ſort of time. 
If one chooſe to affirm, that the participle thus 
applied muſt ſignify time: then the words at 4 
walk, or the adjective merry, muſt alſo ſignily 
time, when it is faid, We were at a walk in the 
meadow, or, We were merry in the meadow ;— 

which no body, I think, will maintain.—Again, 


* ETvyX,a194pue! TepiTarso urreg & 76 Te Kors Tepe. 
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When we read in the Goſpel, Ho piſteuſas ſothe- 


— —— — pink. a9 7 
— SER. — 


of i ſetai®*, the participle belongs to the aoriſt of paſt I 
KF time, and the verb is of future time; yet we ti 
* muſt not render it, © He who believed ſhall be zl 
as „ ſaved: for it appears from the context, that x! 
mw the believing here ſpoken of is conſidered as poſ- ö 
te, teriour in time to the enunciation of the promiſe. | 
P- Here, therefore, the participle loſes the ſignifi- 
ple cation of paſt time: and may be rendered, b 


he the indefinite preſent, He whe believeth ſhall be 
«ſaved ;” or by the future, (which often coincides 
in meaning with the indefinite preſent) “He 
4 who will believe ſhall be faved;” or merely by 
a noun, which in its ſignification is not connect- 
ed with time, © The believer ſhall be ſaved,” — 
Can it be faid then, that the participle in this 
place neceflarily implies any ſignification of time, 
when we ſee, that its full import may be ex- 
| prefled, either by preſent, or by future time, or 
| without any reference to time paſt, preſent, or 
future ?—Greek, as well as Latin and Engliſh, 
participles, often take the ſignification of nouns, 
and conſequently loſe that of time: as f ho peira- 
zin, the tempter, ho kektetmenos Þ, the maſter, or 
proprietor, | 


| 2. In Latin, the future participle of the active 

verb does indeed expreſs future time : Scripturus, 
about to write. But the future participle of the 
paſſive, in dus, does not ſo much import futu- 
*rity (I quote the words of Ruddiman) “ as neceſ- 
“ ſity, duty, or merit. For there is a great dif- 
„ ference between theſe two ſentences, Dicit li- 
* teras a ſe ſcriptum iri, and Dicit literas a ſe 


* 'Oxiswoas owIyotrai, See Mark. xv. 16. 
F 4 Te*upaCor. T o nexuTHuIOS* 


hen &* ſcribendas 
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cc ſeribendas eſſe 5 the firſt ſignifying, that a letter 
& will be written by him, or that he will write a 


letter; and the ſecond, that a letter muſt be 


« written by him, or that he is obliged to write 
* à letter. For (continues our Author) though 
«© Sanctivs and Meſſ. de Port Royal contend, that 
this participle is ſometimes uſed for ſimple fu- 
e turity, yet I think, that Perizonius and John- 
© fon have clearly evinced the contrary ;” *— 
that is, I preſume, that it is never uſed for fim- 
ple futurity. 


The Latin active participle of preſent time is 
frequently uſed to denote a quality fimply, and 
as it is at all times, or without reference to any 
particular time; in which caſe, it aſſumes the na. 
ture of an adjective, or perhaps even of a noun: 
as amans equi, a lover of equity; or, one whoſe 
general character it is at all times, that he loves 


equity. 
The Latin paſſive participle of paſt time (as it 


is called) may likewiſe, by loſing all ſignification 


of time, become an adjective ; as in the words 
doctus, eruditus, ſpedtatus, probatus, &c. and is 
ſometimes, by means of the ſubſtantive verb, ap- 
plied even to future time in that tenſe, which is 
commonly called the future of the ſubj unctive, but 
which ought to be called the future perfect of the 
indicative : amatus fuero, I ſhall have been loved. 


It appears then, that of the Greek and Latin 
Participle it is not enough to ſay, that * it is a 
te word derived from a verb, and denoting an 
attribute with ſome fignification of time.” But 


22 Rudiments of the Latin tongue, page 47. 
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this definition will be found ſtill more inadequate, 
when applied to the participles of the modern 
languages. 


23. In Engliſh (and what is ſaid of the Engliſh 
participle will in general hold true of the French 
and Italian): —in Engliſh, I ſay, we have but two 
ſimple participles; which are here exemplified by 
writing, and written, For about to write, or go- 
ing to write, is a complex, and indeed a figura- 
tive, way of expreſſing the import of a Latin and 
Greek participle, grapſon, and ſcripturus. 


The firſt, Writing, is the participle of the ac- 
tive verb; the other, Written, is the participle 
of the paſſive: I am writing a paragraph; but it 
is not yet written, It may be added, that the 
former ſignifies imperfect action, or action begun 
and not ended; I am writing a ſentence: and 
that the latter ſignifies action complete, perfect, or 
finiſhed ; the ſentence is written.—This appears to 
be aleſs exceptionable way of diſtinguiſhing them, 
than if it had been ſaid, that the former expreſſes 
preſent time, and the latter time paſt. 


But, of itſelf, does not the firſt denote preſent, 
and the ſecond paſt time? I anſwer, No. Let 
us examine them in their order. | 


By the firſt participle, Writing, when joined to 

a verb of preſent time, preſent action is no doubt 
ſignified : but it is ſignified, not by the partici- 
ple, but by the tenſe of the verb ; for the ſame 
participle, joined to a verb of a different tenſe, 
may denote either paſt or future action ;—we 
may ſay, not only I am writing, but alſo, 7 was 
writing yeſterday, and I hall be writing to-mor- 
| TOW. 


— 
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row. Nor let it be ſuſpe&ed, that this' participle 
varies its time, when joined to the ſubſtantive 


verb only. It may be joined to other verbs, and 


{till admit the ſame variety: he went away mut- 
tering ; he will return ſmiling ; he Walks about 
meditating. 


The ſecond, Written, which: I call the paſſive 
participle, may be thought to be naturally .cnough 
referred to paſt time, becauſe it expreſſes com- 
plete action: for an action is certainly paſt, when 
it is completed. But this participle may, for all 
that, be referred to preſent time, and to future, 
as well as to paſt, The letter is mow written : it 
was written yeſterday : it will be written tomor. 


row. Is not the time, in theſe examples, ſigni- 


fied by the verbs zs, was, and will be, as really as 
in the following; the fea is now calm: it was 
calm yeſterday : it will be calm to-morrow © If then 
in the former ſentences, the participle written 
Ggnify an attribute with time, the adjective calm, 
in the latter examples, mult alſo fignify an attri- 
bute with time: in which cafe, it will be difficult 
to diſtinguiſh between the nature of the adjective, 
and that of the participle. But, ſuppoſe the par- 
ticiple written to be paſſive, and to ſignify complete 
action; and it may, in its nature, be eaſily diſtin: 
guiſhed from the adjective calm, which does not 
imply aber action received, or action complete. 


But if Written be a kn participle; why do 
we meet with it in the compound tenſes of the 
active verb; in the preterperfect, I have written; 
in the pluſquamperfect, I had written; and in 
the future perfect, I ſhall have written ? This 
queſtion will not appear of hard ſolution, if we 


vary a little the order of theſe auxiliaries. In- 
ſtead, 


d 
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ſtead, then, of, I have written a letter, I had 
written a letter, and I ſhall have written a letter, 
ſay, I had a letter written, I have à letter written, 
and, I ſhall have a letter written; an order, 
which, on ſome occaſions, and on ſubjects that 
admit a more harmonious phraſeology, might be 
tolerated in verſe; and it will appear, that the 


participle 2written belongs, not to the nominative 


J, the perſon who acts, but to the accuſative /etter, 
the thing acted upon, or (to give it in other 


words) the thing which in reſpect of the action is 


paſſive. 


That this is a true ſtate of the caſe, and no 
arbitrary ſuppoſition, may appear from the ana- 
logy of other modern languages. In French, 
wherever the participle is declined, it agrees in 
gender and number, not with the agent, but 
with the thing ated upon: as La harangue que 
Jai faite, and, Les vers que j'ai faits; not fait 
in either caſe. The ſame holds in Italian.“ 


If it be aſked, whence this mode of ſpeaking 
could take its riſe; it may be anſwered, that in 
the barbarous Latin uſed in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries (when the modern tongues be- 
gan to aſſume their preſent form) it was not un- 
common, inſtead of Amavi illum, I have loved 
him, and Scripſi literas, I have written the letter, 
to ſay Habeo illum amatum, and Habeo ſeriptas li- 
teras. The new languages adopted the idiom. 
Or perhaps the idiom paſſed from the new lan- 
guages into the barbarous Latin of that time. 

Vol. II. L. As 


So in Diodati's Bible. Genel. iii. 12, 13. Ed Adamo 
diſſe, La donna che tu hai peta meco, &. -E Ia Donna riſ- 
poſe, Il ſerpente ' ha ſoddotta, &c. | 
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As the paſſive participle, written, when com- 
bined with the active auxiliaries Have and Had, 
ſupplies tenſes in the active verb, 1 have written, 
I ſhall have written, 1 had written: ſo, when 
combined with the active participle Having, the 
ſame paſſive participle forms an active preterper- 
fect participle. For having written is as really 
ſuch in Engliſh, as “ gegraphòs is in Greek. 
And this, being further combined with the per— 


fect participle of the ſubſtantive verb, been, ſup- 


plies a preterperfect paſſive participle, Having been 
written, which exactly correſponds to the Greek 
gegrammenos . The ſame perfect participle paſſive, 
written, joined with the imperfect active par- 


ticiple of the ſubſtantive verb, being, makes a 


preſent perfect participle paſſive, being written, 
which gives the meaning of the Greek Þ graphe- 
Mens. 


* 


One of the greateſt defects in the Engliſh 
tongue, with regard to this part of ſpeech; 
ſeems to be the want of an imperfect paſſive par- 
ticiple, For example: If it be aſked, What is 
your friend doing? and anſwered, He is building 
a houſe; this is right: for the imperfect active 
participle, with the preſent tenſe of the ſub- 
ſtantive verb, expreſſes properly enough ation 
juſt now going on, but not finiſhed. But if to the 
queſtion, Is your friend's houſe built? the anſwer, 
which is not uncommon, be given, No, but 
it is building; this is not right, becauſe a paſſive 
ſenſe is ſignified by an active participle. We 
muſt, therefore, in this caſe, if we would ſpeak 


grammatically, vary the phraſe, and ſay, No, 
ED but 


veppa pes. + veyperupercs. t ypaqoptros. 


7 
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but he 1s building it ; or ſomething to that pur- 
pole. 


In old Engliſh, this defect was ſometimes ſup- 
plied by prefixing the prepoſition in to the active 
participle: as, Forty and fix years was this 
« temple in building.“ But this would now appear 
formal; and indeed, in the caſe ſuppoſed, 
hardly intelligible : The houſe is not built, but 
«it is in building.” 


In the original Greek, of the paſſage quoted 


in the laſt paragraph from the ſecond chapter of 


St. John's Goſpel, the verb is of the firſt aoriſt 
paſſive; which, it ſeems, might ſignify imper- 
fect and continued action, as well as indefinite 
paſt time, In Latin, it might be rendered, ac- 
cording to the idea which our Tranſlators mult, 
have had of it, Quadraginta et ſex annos hoc tem- 
plum edificabatur. For that this is the true 
grammatical ſenſe of the imperfect paſlive, 
though not always adhered to by Roman writers, 
we have the authority of Ruddiman. * 


L 2 If 


* The indicative tenſes of the Paſſive Latin verb are thus 
diſtinguiſhed by that moſt accurate Grammarian. --- ** Let 
the ſubje@ of diſcourſe be the building of a houſe. 1. 
When 1 ſay Domus edificatur, I mean that it is juſt now a 
building, but not finiſhed. 2. When Aaificabatur, that 
it was then, or at a Certain paſt time, a building, but not 
then finiſhed. 3. Ædifcabitur, that ſome time hence it 
ſhall be building, without any formal regard to the finiſn- 
ing of 1t.---But when I make uſe of the Participle per- 
fect, I always fignify a thing compleated and ended: but 
with theſe ſubdiſtinctions. 1. By adifcata eff I mean ſim- 
** Ply, that it is finiſned; without any regard to the time 
*« when, 2. Zdificata fuit, it is finiſhed; and ſome ee 
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If the Participle eſſentially implies time, it 


would not be eaſy to give a reaſon, why neuter 


verbs ſhould not, as well as active, have partici- 
ples both of preſent time, and of paſt. Ac- 
cording to the common theory, dormiens, fleeping, 
is. the preſent participle of a neuter verb : but 
where is the preterite participle? Of active verbs 
we have participles of either ſort ; amans, lov- 
ing, amatus, loved; audiens hearing, auditus, 
heard, &c. But of dormio, I ſleep, ſedeo, I it, 
floreo, I flouriſh, though there are participles of 
preſent time (as they are called) dormiens, ſleep- 
ing, ſedens, fitting, florens, flouriſhing, there 
are none of paſt time. And yet, theſe attributes 
may be ſpoken of as paſt, as well as preſent, 
He flept, he fat, he flouriſhed, may be ſaid, 
as well as, he ſleeps, he fits, he flouriſhes. 


How is this difficulty to be ſolved ? By rejeQ- 
ing the common theory, and adopting what is 
here offered. Call the one participle Active, 
and the other Paſive: and then, what is more 


eaſy, than to ſay, that to Neuter verbs, which 
can 


«« ſince has intervened. 3. Zdificata erat, it was finiſhed 
«« at a certain paſt time referred to, with which it was con- 
«« temporary. 4. Adificata fuerat; it was finiſhed before a 
«c certain paſt time referred to, to which it was prior. 5. 
« FEaificata erit, it ſhall be finiſhed ſome time hereafter, ei- 
« ther without regard to a particular time when; or with 
«« reſpect to a certain time yet future, with which its finiſh- 
te ing ſhall be contemporary. 6. dificata fuerit, it ſhall be 
ce finiſhed and paſt before another thing yet future, to which 
ve its finiſhing ſhall be prior.”---TheAuthor then goes on to 
ſhow, which he does in a very ingenious and ſatisfactory 
manner, how it comes to paſs, that theſe tenſes are fo 
often uſed promiſcuouſly by Latin writers. See Rudiments of 
the Latin — page 45. 
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can never be Paſſive, no paſhve participle can 
ever belong ? | 


Excepting, therefore, the Greek participles, 


which are more numerous, and perhaps leſs un- 
derſtood, than thoſe of other tongues; may 
we not, from what has been ſaid, infer, that Par- 
ticiples, as expreſſing the attribute of the verb 
without affirmation, ought ro be diſtinguiſhed, 
not into thoſe of paſt, preſent, and future time, 
but into, 1. Active and imperfed?, which ſignify 
ation, or condition, begun, continuing, and 
unfiniſhed, as /cribens, writing, dormiens, ſleep- 
ing: 2. Paſſive and Perfect, which denote action 
complete, as ſcriptus, written: and, 3. Future, 
expreſſive of action, or condition, which is to 
commence, but has not yet commenced, as 


ſcripturus, about to write, dormiturus, about to 


ſleep, and (if you pleaſe) ſcribendus, about to 
be written. 


If now it be aſked, in what reſpects the adjec- 
tive differs from the participle: I anſwer, firſt, 
that the former, though it may be derived from 
a verb, (as facitus, ſilent, from faceo) is not, like 
the participle, neceſſarily derived from it: and, 
ſecondly, that thoſe varieties of expreſſion and 
form, which relate to the continuance, completion, 
and futurity, of action and condition, and which 
belong eſſentially to the participle, are not charac- 
teriſtical of the adjective. Other diſtinctions 
might be ſpecified, but theſe are ſufficient.— 
The Adjective denotes a quality ſimply: the Par- 
ticiple denotes a quality, together with ſeve- 
ral other conſiderations relating to the continu- 
ance, completion, and futurity, of action and 
condition. | 
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Theſe remarks were reſerved to this place: be- 
cauſe, without the knowledge of ſome things 
in the two laſt ſections, they could not be 
underſtood. If, on account of the unavoida- 
ble repetition of certain technical terms, the 
reader ſhould find them in any degree obſcure, 
he needs not be diſcouraged ; as none of either 
the foregoing, or the ſubſequent, reaſonings de- 
pend upon them. Eh 
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\ The ſubje# of Attributives continued. —Of Adverbs, 


HE Greek word Epirrhema, which an- 

ſwers to adverb, properly ſignifies ſome- 
thing additional to an attributive : for, as was al- 
ready obſerved, all ſorts of attributives, the 
adjective and participle as well as the verb, were 
called f rhemata, or verbs, by the antient gram- 
marians. In this etymology of the name, we 
partly diſcern the nature of an Adverb. It is 
a word joined to attributives; and commonly 
denotes ſome circumſtance, manner, or quality, 
connected with their ſignification. 


Adverbs are joined--to verbs, as fortiter pugnavit, 
he fought bravely ;—to participles, as graviter 
fauciatus, grievouſly wounded ; to 2 as 
regie fidelis, remarkably faithful. They a 
joined even to nouns : but, when this happens, 
the noun will be found to imply the meaning of 
an attributive; as when Livy ſays, admodum 
paella, very much a girl, the ſenſe plainly is, a girl 
very young. Adverbs are alſo joined to adverbs : 
tor the circumſtances, manners, or qualities, de- 
noted by this part of ſpeech, may themſelves be 
characteriſed by other circumſtances, manners, 

or 
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or qualities; as multo minus audacter, much leſs 
boldly ; ſat cito ſi ſat bene, ſoon enough if well 


enough. 


Some grammarians conſider the adverb as a 
ſecondary attributive; or, as a word denoting 
the attribute of an attribute. Theodore. Gaza 
ſays, that it is, as it were, the verb's epithet or 
adjective: and Priſcian obſerves, that, when ad- 
ded to verbs, it has the ſame effect which an 
adjective has when joined to a noun. And that 
this is a true character of many adverbs, cannot 
be denied : for which reaſon I have referred this 
part of ſpeech to the chapter of Attributives. 
A verb, adjective, or participle cannot be where 
a ſubſtantive is not, either exprefled or under- 
ſtood : and an adverb is equally dependent upon 
its verb. When I ſay, Ceſar fought valiantly ; 


the attributive fought is characteriſed by the ad- 


verb valiantly, as Ceſar the perſon is by the 
verb fought. Agreeably to this notion of Adverbs, 
it would be eaſy to ſpecify a great number of 
them, which limit, enlarge, or otherwiſe mo- 
dify, the meaning of the verbs, participles, 
adjectives and adverbs, to which they are join- 
ed; as, he walked much, he walked /ittle, he 
walked lowly, quickly, gracefully, awkwardly, 
&c.-—he was wounded /lightly, grievouſly, mortally, 
incurably, dangerouſly ;—more brave, leſs brave, 
 prudently brave, oftentatiouſly brave, &c. —brave- 
ly, more bravely, moſt bravely, very bravely, 
much leſs bravely, &c. 


Many adverbs there are, however, which do 
not ſo properly. mark the attributes of attri- 
butes, as ſome remoter circumſtance attending 
an attribute or our way of conceiving it, and 


ſpeaking 
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ſpeaking of it. Such are the ſimple affirmative 
and negative yes and 70,—ls he learned? No. 
Is he brave? Yes, Here the two adverbs ſignify, 
not any modification of the attributes brave 
and learned; but a total negation of the attribute, 
in the one caſe; and, in the other, a declara- 
tion that the attribute belongs to the perſon 
ſpoken of. Such alſo are thoſe adverbs, of which 
in every language there is a great number, 
that denote time, place, certainty, contingency, and 
the like: as, he is here, he will go tomorrow, he 
will certainly come, he will probably ſpeak. For, 
when 1 fay, © He goes /lowly,” I expreſs by the 
adverb a certain modification of going ; — but 
when I ſay, „he will go the day after this day,” 
or, “ he will go 7omorrow,” I ſay nothing as to 
the ode of going, nor do I characteriſe the at- 
tribute going at all; I only ſay, that, at ſuch a 
time, geing will be the attribute, or the action, of 
ſuch a perſon. 


Ad verbs are indeed applied to many purpoſes; 
and their general nature may be better under— 
ſtood by reading a liſt of them, than by any deſ- 
cription or definition. Moſt of them ſeem to 
have been introduced into language, in order 
to expreſs by one word the meaning of two or 
three: in what place, for example, by where? 
t what place, by whither *—in a direction aſ- 
cending, by upward ; — at the preſent time, by 
now ;—at what time, by when *—at that time, by 
then ;—many times, by often ;—not many times, by 
ſeldom ;—it is done as it ſhould be, by well done; 
—it is done with wiſdom, by wiſely done; 
—it is certain that he will come, by he 
will certainly come, &c. Even yes may be ex- 
prefled by circumlocution, without an adverb; 


as, - 
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as, Are you well? Yes; that is, [ am well. And, 
where the predicate of a negative propoſition 
may be ſupplied by a word of contrary meaning, 
Ne or Not may be diſpenſed with, and the pro- 
poſition becomes poſitive: Are you fick ? No: 
that is, I am well;—He is not preſent, that is 
he is abſent. | 


In Hebrew, though there are ſeveral adverbs 
of negation, there 1s no affirmative adverb an- 
ſwering to yes. Tea occurs only once in the En- 
gliſh Old Teſtament, namely in the third chap- 
ter of Geneſis, where it has a different meaning. 
The defect is always ſupplied by a periphraſis, 
in the way here hinted at; as, Is he well? He i; 
well. The Latin ſeems originally to have been 
deficient in the ſame reſpect. ſta, etiam, and 
maxime, are, when uſed in this ſenſe, elliptical 
circumlocutions. 


Hence it appears, that adverbs, though of 
great uſe, becauſe they promote brevity, and 
conſequently energy, of expreſſion, are not 
among the moſt eſſential parts of language ; 
becauſe their place might be ſupplied in almoſt 
all caſes, by other parts of ſpeech. - However they 
are found in great abundance, in moſt lan- 
guages: whence we may infer, that it is natural 
for men to have recourſe to them on certain 
_ occaſions. 


Adverbs expreſſi ve of quality are in Greek, 
Latin, Engliſh, &c. almoſt innumerable. In 
Hebrew, they are not very many; but the 
want is caſily ſupplied. The maſculine of the ad- 
jective is often uſed adverbially; 0b is bonus and 


alſo bene; Rang is both malus and male: which 
1s 
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is ſometimes done in Engliſh; as when right, 
wrong, ill, well, &c. are uſed adverbially, as well 
| as for adjectives. But this want the Hebrews 
more commonly ſupply by a prepoſition and a 
8 noun : for truly, they ſay in truth; for righteouſly, 
in righteouſneſs. Even in adjectives they do not 
greatly abound. They ſay, God of juſtice, inſtead 

of juſt God; and throne of glory inſtead of glori- 
s | ous throne, We often do the ſame: we may ſay 
4 indifferently, either a wiſe man, a wealthy man, 
- 2 courageous man, &c. or a man of wiſdom, of 


- wealth, of courage, &c. 

„ I faid, that Adverbs promote energy of ex- 
15 preſſion. But this happens only when they pro- 
n mote brevity too, and are ſparingly uſed, and 
d choſen with judgment. A fuperabundance of 
al them, or of adjectives, makes a ſtyle unwieldy and 


tawdry. For it is from its nouns, rather than 

from its attributives, that language derives 
of ſtrength: even as a building derives ſtability ra- 
1d ther from the walls and rafters, than from the 
ot plaſtering, wainſcotting, and painting. Young 
8 writers, however, are apt to think otherwiſe; 
olt and, with a view to invigorate their expreſſion, 
ey Jqualify every verb with an adverb, and every 
n- noun with an epithet. And ſo, their compoſiti- 


ral ons reſemble a houſe, whoſe walls are ſupported 


ain by poſts and buttreſſes; which not only make 
I it unſeemly to the eye, and inconvenient by tak- 
ing up too much room, but alſo juſtify a ſuſpici- 
on, of weakneſs in the work, and unſkilful- 
neſs in the architect. Such a period as the fol- 
lowing will explain what I mean. I am ho- 
* neſtly, ſeriouſly, and unalterably of opinion, 
* that nothing can poſſibly be more incurably 

and 
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ce and emphatically deſtructive, or more decifive- 
ce ly fatal, to a kingdom, than the introduction 


c 


* 


of thoughleſs diſſipation, and the pomp of lazy 
% luxury.” * Would not the full import of 
this noiſy ſentence be better expreſſed thus ; 
J am of opinion, that nothing is more ruinous 
* to a kingdom, than luxury and diſſipation?“ — 
Now obſerve, that in the former there are eight 
adverbs and four adjectives, and in the latter one 
adjective, and one adverb. If two garments 
are ſufficient for elegance and uſe, who would 


burthen himſelf with twenty? But this by the by. 


Some authors affirm, that adverbs may be 
found in all the ten Categories; and think, that 
the moſt effectual way of arranging them, is to 
refer them to the ſeveral categories to which they 
belong. The Categories, or, as they are called 
in Latin, the Predicaments, are ten general 
heads of diviſion, to which Ariſtotle and his 


followers ſuppoſed, that every thing, or idea, 


conceivable by the human underſtanding, might | 


be reduced. They are as follows. 1. Sub- 
ſtance. 2. Quantity. 3. Quality. 4. Relation, 
5. Action. 6. Paſſion. 7. Time. 8. Place. 
9. Situation. 10. Habit; or, the being Habited f. 


This arrangement was long conſidered as 


Perfect; but has fallen into diſrepute, ſince the 
Peripa- 


* The pomp of lazy luxury — a phraſe of Lord Shafteſ- 
bury's. | 


+ * Cornelius was forced to give Martin ſenſible images. 
Thus calling up the coachman he aſked him what he had 
* ſeen at the bear-garden. The man anſwered, he ſaw two 
„ men fight a prize: one was a fair man, a ſerjeant of the 

| % guards; 
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Peripatetick philoſophy began to decline. It 
muſt be owned, however, that, if we arrange 
the Adverbs according to it, we ſhall have a 
pretty extenſive idea of their nature, and of the 
various purpoſes to which they may be applied. 
But this has never been done, ſo far as I know, 
by any grammarian ; and therefore I am appre- 
t WM henſive, that the following attempt may be found 
e erroncous. 


— << ww NR 


Id 1. Under Sub/tance, the firſt category, may be 
comprehended ſuch adverbs as Eſentially, ſub- 
Hantially, ſpiritually, corporeally, angelically, So— 


de cratically, &c. | 


to 2. Under Quantity, the ſecond, may be ar- 
ey ranged thoſe adverbs, that denote extenſion, 
ed or number. Of the former ſort are, much, 
ral | greatly, exceedingly, enough, almoſt, ſcarcely, and 
bis the like. Of the latter are, once, twice, thrice, 
ea, ſecondly, thirdly, fourthly, &c. . 


b- 3. Quality, the third category, is, according to 
on. Ariſtotle, of four ſpecies: comprehending, firſt, 
ce. Intellectual habits, to which correſpond ſuch 


1. I adverbs as virtuonſiy, vitiouſiy, wiſely, valiantly, 
* | fooliſhly, 
the 
pa- 


* guards; the other black, a butcher : the ſerjeant had 
* red breeches, the butcher blue: they fought upon a ſtage 
fiel.. about four o'clock, and the ſerjeant wounded the butcher 
te. in the leg. Mark, quoth Cornelius, how the fellow runs 
through the predicaments. Men, /ub/antia ; two, guanti- 
ges © zas; fair and black, gualitas ; Serjeant of the guards and 
had Butcher, Relatio ; wounded, actio et paſſio; fighting, ſitus; 
two . ſtage, 261; four o'clock, quando; blue and red breeches, K 
f the . #4birus,”---If the reader is unacquainted with the catego- Ni 
rds; ties, this example will be a help to his memory. 
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fooliſhly, &c. | ſecondly, Natural powers of the 


mind or body, to which may be referred, pow. 
erfully, ſenſibly, willingly, forcibly, feebly, &c. 
thirdly, Qualities perceived by ſenſe, expreſſed 
adverbially by /oftly, warmly, coldly, loudh), 


ſweetly, clearly, & c. fourthly, Figures of thing; 


with or without life, to which claſs we may refer 
elegantly (ſhaped), circularly, triangularly, &c. 


4. The adverbs that fignify Relation (the 
fourth predicament) are of various kinds. They 


expreſs, firſt, Reſemblance, as, /o, thus; ſecondly, 


Contrariety, as, otherwiſe, differently, contrariwiſe, 
&c. thirdly, Order, as, afterwards, next, firſt, 


ſecondly, &c. fourthly, Coexiſtence, or Aſſem. 
blage, as, together, jointly, &c.; fifthly, Separa. 


tion, as, ſeparately, diverſely, only, chiefly, eſpeci- 
ally, ſingularly, &c. fixthly, Cauſe and Effect, as, 
therefore, conſequently, &c. | 


5. Action is the fith category: and, as there 
are many ſorts of it, ſo are there many claſſes of 
adverbs to expreſs it. As, firſt, Bodily action, 


ſfwimmingly, ſnatchingly, curſim, carptim, &dc. 


ſecondly, Mental action, — as deſire, utinam, 0 
that; — denying or forbidding, no, not z—aſſuring, 
indeed, certainly, undoubtedly; — granting, as, vel 
(be it ſo); —affirming, as yes, truly ;—preferring, 


as, rather, eſpecially ;—doubting and conjecture, 


as, perhaps, poſſibly, probably ;—interrogation, ii 
regard, firſt, to time, as when? ſecondly, to 
place, as, where *® thirdly, to quantity, as, quan: 
tum, quot, how much, how many? fourthly, to 
quality, as, how, quomodo © — Motion, as, ſwift, 


Slowly, &c.—Reſt, as, quietly, ſilently, fill. 


FE Adverbi 
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6. Adverbs belonging to the ſixth category, 
and expreſſive of Paſſion, are, confuſedly, di- 
tractedly, feelingly, and the like. 


7. Thoſe that belong to the ſeventh, which is 
Ubi, or Place, are very numerous, and by Rud- 
diman are divided into five claſſes. They fig- 
nify, firſt, in a place, as, where? here: ſecondly, 
to a place, as, whither ? hither : thirdly, towards 
a place, as, backward, forward, upward, down- 
wards, . &c, fourthly, from a place, as, whence ? 
hence, thence : fifthly, by or through a place, 
as (in Latin) qua? hac, illac, alia, which, how- 
ever, are no adverbs, but pronouns of the ab- 
lative caſe, to which vid is underſtood, 


8. The eighth predicament, when? or time, 
may be ſuppoſed to comprehend all the adverbs 
of time; which are alſo very numerous, and 
may be divided into, firſt, thoſe of time preſent, 
as, N0W, today: ſecondly, thoſe of time paſt, as, 
then, ye/terday lately : thirdly, thoſe of time fu- 


ture, as, preſently, immediately, tomorrow, not yet : 


tourthly, thoſe of time indefinite, as, when, 
ſometimes, always, never : fifthly, thoſe of conti- 
nued time, as, long, how long, long ago : ſixthly, 
thoſe of repeated time, as, often, ſeldom, again, 


now and then, &c. 


9. Situation, or Poſition, the ninth predicament, 
has not many adverbs belonging to it. Supinely, 
however, is one: and, obliquely, pronely, (if 
there be ſuch a word) ſideways, & c. may be others, 


10. The tenth, Habitus, denotes ſomething 
additional and exterior to a ſubſtance, but not 
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a part of it; as a diadem, a coat, a gown, &c, 
There are not in any of the languages 1 know 
(lo far as I remember) adverbs of this ſigni. 
fication ; ſuch .ideas being moſt commonly ex. 


preſſed by nouns, as, he wore a cloak, his head 


was encircled with a diadem. Yet I do not de- 
ny the reality of ſuch adverbs ; and it is poſlible 
I may have met with them, though they do 
not now occur. If the Engliſh idiom would al. 


low the word ſſuccinctly to have its original mean. 


ing, it might perhaps be an adverb of the tenth 
category; as in this example, He was dreſt 


ſuccinctly, that is, in garments tucked up: but 


this is no Engliſh ; nor is, ſuccincte in Latin ever 
uſed in any other ſenſe, than that- of briefly, or 
compendiouſly.—By the by, 1 cannot ſee, for what 
purpoſe Ariſtotle made a ſeparate category of 
the tenth; for to me it ſeems included in ſome 
of the preceding. A crown is as really a ſubſtance, 


as the head that wears it, and may laſt a 


thouſand years longer *. Or, if it is the having 
of the crown, or the being crowned, that diſtin- 
guiſhes the category, as when we ſay, @ crown- 
ed head, then crowned denotes a quality perceived 
by ſenſe, and ſo belongs to the third predica- 
ment. Indeed this is not the only objection that 
might be made to the doctrine of the categories. 
Whoever treats of it in the way of detail, and 
without prejudice, will find, if I miſtake not, that 


in ſome things it is redundant, and in others de- 


„ The greateſt difficulty was, when they came to the 
re tenth predicament. Crambe affirmed, that his habitus was 
© more a /ubfance than he was; for his clothes could better 
C ſubſiſt without him, than he without his clothes.“ Memoirs 
of Martinus Scriblerus,----Ridentem dicere verum quid vetat! 
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fective. Wiſhing, however, to give in this place 
ſome account of that celebrated diviſion; as it 
was for many ages believed to be the foun- 
dation of all human ſcience; I choſe to arrange 
the adverbs by categories, rather than accord- 
ing to that ſimpler (though not leſs compre- 
henfive) ſcheme, which is given by the learned 
and accurate Ruddiman in his rudiments of the 
Latin tongue. 


Since this was written, PRILOSOPHICAL AR“ 
RANGEMENTS have been publiſhed; a work of 
uncommon erudition: in which the doctrine of 
the Categories is unfolded at large, with great 


| preciſion of language, and in a ſtyle as enter- 


taining, as can well be applied to arguments ſo 
abſtracted, and of ſo little uſe. I ſay, Of ſo little 
uſe : for after all that the ingenious and elegant 
author has advanced, I am ſorry to be oblig- 
ed to declare, that in this doctrine I ſee little 
more, than an elaborate ſolution of trifling diffi- 
culties, made on purpoſe to be ſolved : as con- 
jurers are ſaid to have raiſed ghoſts, and other 
ſhadowy bugbears, merely to ſhow their addreſs 
in laying them. It may have been a conveni— 
ent introduction to the verbal part of the 
Greek philoſophy, and to the art of ſophiſtical 
declamation : but of its tendency to regulate the 
underſtanding, to illuſtrate moral truth, or to 
promote the improvement of art, or the right 
interpretation of nature, J am not ſenſible at all. 
This is ſaid, not with any view to detra& from o- 
thers; but only to account for my own con- 
duct, in diſmiſſing, after ſo flight an examinati- 
on, that celebrated part of antient literature. 
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ö As to the formation and derivation of adverbs, 
ö it depends ſo much on the idiom of particular 
languages, that one cannot enter upon it, with- 
out going beyond the bounds of Univerſal Gram- 
mar. Es 


SECT : 
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Of INTERJECTIONS; 


HE Interjection is a part of ſpeech in all 
the languages known to Europeans. Whe- 
ther it be in all others, is not certain, For, 
though it have its uſe, and may often promote 
pathos or energy, we cannot ſay, that it is ſo ne- 
ceflary, as the noun, the pronoun, or the attri- 
butive. Its place might indeed be ſupplied, in 
molt caſes, by other words, if the cuſtoms of ſo- 
ciety would permit. I am ſorry, or, I feel pain, 
conveys the ſame meaning with alas! though 
perhaps not ſo emphatically : but the defect of 
emphaſis may be owing to nothing more than 
this, that the one expreſſion is leſs common than 
the other, on certain occaſions, In like manner, 
without being miſunderſtood, we might ſay, in- 
ſtead of Fy I diſlike it, or, I abhor it; and, 
inſtead of range! (papæ / 7. Jam ſurpriſed, or, 


I am aſtoniſhed, might be uſed with no bad 
effect. 


The name Interjection expreſſes very well the 
nature of this part of ſpeech. It is a word thrown 
M 2 into 
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into diſcourſe ( interjectum) in order to intimate 
or expreſs ſome emotion of the mind: as, I am, 
alas ! a miſerable ſinner : fy, fy ! let it not be 
heard of: well done! (euge /) thou haſt proved 
thyſelf a man. It is, indeed, as Ruddiman ob- 
ferves, a compendious way of conveying a fen- 
tence in a word, that the ſhortneſs of the phraſe 
may ſuit the ſuddenneſs of the emotion or paſſion 
expreſſed by it. 


For Interjections are not ſo much the ſigns of 


thought, as of feeling. And that a creature, ſo 
inured to articulate ſound as man is, ſhould ac- 

uire the habit of uttering, without reflection, 
certain vocal ſounds, when he is aſſaulted by any 
ſtrong paſſion, or becomes conſcious of any in- 
tenſe feeling, is natural enough. Indeed, by 
continual practice, this habit becomes fo power- 
fal, that in certain cafes we ſhould find it difficult 
to reſiſt it, even if we wiſhed to do ſo. When 
attacked by acute pain, it is hardly poſſible for 
us not to ſay ab / or alas /—and, when we are 
aſtoniſhed at any narrative or event, the words, 
ſtrange! prodigious ! indeed break from us, 
without any effort of the will. 


In the Greek Grammar, Interjections are re- 
ferred to the claſs of adverbs; ; but, I think, im- 
properly. They are not adverbs in any ſenſe of 
the word. They expreſs not the attributes of at- 
tributes ; nor are they joined to verbs, to parti- 
ciples, or to adjectives, as adverbs are; nor do 
they limit or modify the ſignification of attribu- 
tives in any reſpect whatever. The Latin gram- 
marians have, therefore, done better, in ſeparat- 
ing the n from other parts of ſpeech, 

and 
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and giving it a particular name. And in this 


they are followed by all who have written gram- 
mars of the modern tongues. 


* 


It has been ſaid, that interjections are the re- 
mains of thoſe barbarous cries, by which (ac- 
cording to the Epicurean ſyſtem) the firſt men 
expreſſed their feelings, before the invention of 
the art of ſpeech. But I deny, that Speech is an 
art, in this ſenſe of the word. I cannot conceive, 
how a ſet of mute, ſavage, and beaſtly creatures 
ſhould on a ſudden commence philoſophers, and 


form themſelves into an academy, or meet toge- 


ther in a large cave, in order to contrive a ſyſtem 
of words, which, without being able to ſpeak 
themſelves, they afterwards taught their dumb 
and barbarous brethren to articulate. Orpheus, 
performing at a publick concert, for the enter- 
tainment of lions, tigers, and other wild beaſts 
of quality ; or Amphion, making the ſtones and 
trees dance to the ſound of his harp, till, after 
many awkward bounces and caperings, they at 
laſt took their ſeats, in the form of towns and caſ- 
tles, are in my judgment as reaſonable ſuppoſiti- 
ons. It admits of proof, from the nature of the 
thing, as well as from hiſtory, that men in all 
ages muſt have been ſpeaking animals; that the 
young learned the art by imitating their elders; 
and that our firſt parents muſt have ſpoken by 
immediate inſpiration.* 


Some grammarians maintain, that the inter- 
jection is no part of ſpeech at all, but a mode of 


utterance common to all nations, and univerſally 
| M 3 underſtood : 


See Part i. chap. 6. 
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underſtood :—in other words, that ), alas, 
huzza, euge, apage, eh bien, ahilaſſo, &c. are as 
common, and as intelligible, over the whole 
earth, as a difpleaſed, a ſorrowful, a joyful, or an 
angry countenance. It 1s ſtrange, thofe authors 
did not recolle&, that, if we except O! Ah! and 
one or two more, the interjections of different 
languages are as different as their nouns or verbs: 
ai in Greek being expreſſed by rd in Latin, and 
in Engliſh by alas /—and woes me / being in La- 
tin hei mihi, and in Greek oimoi. Some interjec- 
tions indeed may be borrowed by one nation from 
the language of another : thus apage and euge are 


— —-— n — 556. <8 


| 
the ſame in Latin and in Greek. But ſome . 
| nouns and verbs are, in like manner, borrowed ] 
h by one nation from another ; yet we do not ſup- : 
| poſe, that ſuch words, becauſe current in Greece, } 
1 Italy, and England, are univerſally intelligible, [ 
N or form any part of that language, which, in con- | 
[ tradiſtinction to artificial, I have formerly de- t 
| ſcribed under the name of natural. * 8 
1 
ö | Interjections, though frequent in diſcourſe, oc- _ 
| cur not often in elegant compoſition. Unprac- = 
tiſed writers, however, are apt to exceed in the of 


| uſe of them, in order, as they imagine, to give 
pathos to their ſtyle : which 1s juſt as if, in order C, 
: to render ccnverfation witty or humourous, one 
| were to interrupt it with frequent peals of laugh- 
ter. The appearance of violent emotion in others 
does not always raiſe violent emotion in us: our 


hearts, for the moſt part, are more effectually 1 
ſubdued by a ſedate and ſimple utterance, than ing 
by interjections and theatrical geſture, At any "Wi 
rate, compoſure is more graceful than extrava- 72 

gance; per 


* Part 1, chap. 11. 
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gance ; and therefore, a multitude of theſe paſſi- 
onate particles will generaliy, at leaſt on common 
occaſions, favour more of levity than of dignity ; 
of want of thought, than of keen ſenſation. In 
common diſcourſe this holds, as well as in writ- 
ing. They who wiſh to ſpeak often, and have 
little to fay, abound in interjections, wonderful, 
amazing, prodigious, fy fy, O dear, Dear me, 
hum, hah, indeed, Good life, Good Lord, and the 
like : and hence, the too frequent uſe of ſuch 


words tends to breed a ſuſpicion, that one labours . 


under a ſcantineſs of 1deas, In poetry, certain 
ſuperfluities of language are more allowable than 
in proſe; yet ſome elegant Englith poets are at 
pains to avoid interjections. Tragick writers are 
often intemperate in the uſe of them. We meet 
with entire lines of interjections in the Greek 
plays. But it is yet more provoking to ſee an 
Engliſh tragedian endeavour to work upon the 
human heart by ſuch profane expletives, as Flames 
and furies! Damnation ! Heaven and earth ! not 
to mention- others of ſtill greater ſolemnity. If 
the poet has no other way to make up his verſe, 
or to ſhow that his hero is in earneſt, I would 


recommend to him the more harmleſs phraſeology 
of Fielding's Tom Thumb, 


Confuſion! horror! murder! guts! and death! 


Interjections denoting imprecation, and thoſe 
in which the Divine Name is irreverently menti- 
oned, are always offenſive to a pious mind: and 
the writer or ſpeaker, who contracts a habit of 
introducing them, may without breach of charity 
be ſuſpected of profaneneſs. To ſay, with a de- 
vout mind, God bleſs me, can never be impro- 
per: but to make thoſe ſolemn words a familiar 


interjection 
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interjection expreſſive of ſurpriſe or peeviſhneſs, 
is, to ſay the leaſt of it, very indecent: 


As to common oaths and curſes, I need not 
ſay any thing to convince my reader, that they 
are utterly unlawful, and a proof that the ſpeaker 


has at one time or other kept bad company. For 


to the honour of the age let it be mentioned, 


that profane ſwearing is now more 2 ex- 


ploded in polite ſociety, than it uſed to be in 
former times. In this reſpect, as in many others, 
the wits of Charles the ſecond's reign were moſt 
infamous. Queen Elizabeth was addicted to 
ſwearing: and moſt of our old kings and barons 
are ſaid to have diſtinguiſhed themſelves by the 
uſe of ſome one particular oath, which was in 
their mouths continually. There is a great deal 
of this ribaldry in the poems of Chaucer. 


In'the antient Grammars we have adverbs of 
ſwearing, and interjections of imprecation: nay, 
I think 1 have been told formerly, that in Latin, 
and in Greek too perhaps, there are oaths for 
men, and oaths for women; and that if either 
ſex invade the privilege of the other in this mat- 
ter, it is a violation of the laws of ſwearing, and 
of grammar. Swearing ſeems to have been more 
frequent in the Grecian dialogue, than in the 
Roman. Almoſt every affirmation in Plato may 
be ſaid to be depoſed upon oath. 


One interjection, we are told, expreſſes laugh- 
ter. But it is rather a mark in diſcourſe, to de- 
note, that the ſpeaker is ſuppoſed to laugh in that 
place. For if, inſtead of the inarticulate _ 

— ſion 


\ 
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ſion which we call laughter, one were to pro- 
nounce thoſe three articulate ſyllables, ha ha he, 
the effect would be ridiculous. Laughter is no 
art of ſpeech, but a natural agitation, common 
to all mankind, and univerſally underſtood. 


It is needleſs to ſubjoin a liſt of interjections, as 


they are but few, and may be ſeen in any com- 
mon grammar, 
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OF CONNECTIVES AND ARTICLES. 


VERY individual word, which is com- 
prehended under the ſeveral ſpecies hitherto 
mentioned, conveys ſome idea to the mind, even 
when pronounced ſeparate. Thus /ove, the noun, 
lovely, the adjective, love/t, the verb, loving, the 
participle, /ovingly, the adverb; thus the pro- 
nouns [, thou, he, that, this, ſhe, they, &c. and 
thus the interjections, alas, fy, Strange /—have, 


each of them, ſome meaning. 


But ſome ſorts of words there are, which, like 
ciphers in arithmetick, have no ſignificancy when 
ſeparate, though when joined to other words they 
are very ſignificant. Thus, from, in, and, with, 


the, convey no idea. But when I ſay, © Be 


„ came from London, in the chariot, with a friend 
& and ſervant,” the ſenſe is compleat ; ; and is 
made ſo by theſs little words; which are now ſo 
important, that, if we leave them out, and fay, 
« He came London the chariot a friend ſervant,” 
we ſpeak nonſenſe. 


It may be obſerved, that there are in this ſen- 
tence two other little words, that of themſelves 


mean nothing, @ and 7he, but which, when con. 
netted, 
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nected, as above, are found to be uſeful, though 


not abſolutely neceſſary. For, if we ſay, „He 
« came from London in chariot with friend and 
« ſervant,” there is a meaning ; which, though 
awkwardly expreſſed, according to the idiom of 
our tongue, may however be gueſſed at; and 
which, rendered literally into Latin, Venit Lon- 
dino in curru cum amico et ſervo, 1s neither awk- 
ward nor ungrammatical, 

Thoſe words, therefore, which become ſigni- 
ficant by being connected with other words, may 
be divided into two clafſes ; the Neceſſary and the 
Uſeful. The former we call Connectives; the lat- 
ter Articles. Of which in their order, 
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E E R thing that is a Connective in lan- F 


guage muſt connect either words or ſen. Wnat: 


o CONNMNECTIVES 


tences, that is, either ideas or affirmations. When Iſtan 


I ſay, © He came from home,” the word fron Nuitk 
connects two words, came and home : when I ſay, Wthey 
He came from home, and he comforted me,” Tunit 
the word and connects two ſentences ; the firſt, Mor 
He came from home ;” the ſecond, © He Wot t 
© comforted me.” The former ſort of Connec- Wygua; 
tives are termed Prepoſitions ; the latter, Conf unc. Nan 
tions. | unne 
equa 
tion 
agen 
Nan 
natur 
them 
Cted 
muty 
ſeem 
apal 
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22 
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$ 1. Of Prepoſitions : with Remarks on the Caſes, 


The term Prepgſition ſignifies placing before: 
and it is true of almoſt all the words of this claſs, 
that they are, or may be, put before the word 
which they connect with ſomething previous: as, 
c The enemy armed with darts, and mounted on 
© horſes, fled from us, in confuſion, over the 
cc plain, towards the river, at the foot of the 
*© mountains, beyond which they could not pals.” 


* 


A Prepoſition 
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A Prepoſition may be defined; © A part of 
« ſpeech, not ſignificant of itſelf, but of ſuch ef- 
« ficacy, as to unite two ſignificant words, which, 
«© according to the nature of things, or the rules 
« of the language, could not otherwiſe be united.” 
The former part of this definition muſt be plain 
enough already : the latter may need illuſtration. 
Let us inquire, then, what is meant by ſaying, 
„That ſome words, from the nature of things, 
and others, by the rule of the language, can 
« be united in no other way, than by prepo- 
« ſitions.“ £7, 


an- Firſt, when things are intimately connected in 
en. Wnature, one would think, that the words which 
1en Iſtand for them might eaſily coaleſce in language, 
rom Nvithout the aid of connectives. And fo in fact 
ay, they often do. No two things can be more cloſely 
ce,” united, than a ſubſtance and its quality; a man, 
r{t, Mfor example, and his character. Theſe therefore 
He of themſelves coaleſce in all the known lan- 
ec- Nguages: and we ſay, a good man, a tall man; vir 
und. Nlonus, vir procerus. Here prepoſitions are quite 
unneceſſary.— Further, there is a connection 
equally intimate between the agent and the ac- 
tion; for the action is really an attribute of the 
agent: and therefore we ſay, the bey reads, the 
nan walks ; the noun coaleſcing with the verb ſo 


rc: Waturally, that no other word is requiſite to unite 

laſs nem. Moreover, an action, and that which is 

rord Nacted upon by it, being contiguous in nature, and 

as, Inutually affecting each other, their names would 

dn rem to be mutually attractive in language, and 

= apable of coaleſcing without external aid ; as, 
e 


ne reads a book, he beats his breaſt, he builds an 


oe, he breaks a ſtone, Further ſtill ; an attri- 
ative is naturally and intimately connected with 
the 
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the adverb which illuſtrates or modifies its ſigni. 
fication: and therefore, when we ſay, he walk 
lowly, he is very learned, he is prudently brave, 
it it is plain that no prepoſition can be neceflary to 
If promote the coaleſcence.—Theſe few examples 
1 may ſuffice to ſhow, that, from the very nature 
1 of things, ſome words may be, and are connect. 
1 | ed, without the aid of prepoſitions. 


11 But, ſecondly, it is no leſs natural, that, to 
mark the connection of ſome other words, pre- 
poſitions ſhould be neceſſary. If we ſay, * the 
e“ rain falls heaven ;—the enemy ran the river; 
« _—Creyſa walked Zneas ;—the tower fell the 
& Greeks ;—ſhe led him the houſe ;—Lambeth is 
« Weſtminſter-abbey ;”—there is obſervable in 
each of theſe expreſſions, either a total want of ay 
connection, or ſuch a connection as produces ill « ; 
falſehood or nonſenſe : and it is evident, that wit 
before they can be turned into ſenſe, the gap pre 
muſt be filled up by ſome connecting word; 2 
thus, © the rain falls from heaven ;—the enemy the 
& ran towards the river; — Creuſa walked behind this 
If « Zneas ;—the tower fell upon the Greeks ;—he by 
\'Y e led him into the houſe ;—Lambeth is overM wh; 
I © againſt Weſtminſter-abbey.”— We fee, then, the 
'F how prepoſitions may be neceſſary to conned i mea 
thoſe words, that in their ſignification are not nf the 
turally connected. ther 


r ˙ Ce ez — 
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[| Thirdly ; It was hinted, that, by the rule ffi mea 
certain languages, ſome words, though coaleſ the 
= cing in ſenſe, cannot be connected in diſcourle, nec 
|| without prepoſitions. When this happens, it i (wh 
owing to ſome peculiar defect, or to ſome otherW*« c. 
pecuharity, in thoſe languages. For example rem. 
the inſtrument wherewith one performs an 2 = 
ul 
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muſt have a natural connection with that action; 
ſo natural indeed, and ſo intimate, that they can- 
not be ſeparated. The words, therefore, which 
ſtand for them, may, in languages that decline 
their nouns by caſes, be united without a prepo- 
fition : as Scribit calamo. But, if a language has 
no caſes, or very few, it may ſo happen, that 
merely by ſubjoining the name of the inſtrument 
to the active verb we ſhall not be able to mark 
the connection. Thus, in Engliſh, © he writes a 
pen,“ having no definite ſenſe, cannot mark 
connection, or any thing elſe. Here, then, in 
our tongue, a prepoſition comes to be neceſſary 
to aſcertain a particular union of words, which, 
according to the Englith idiom, cannot be ſo con- 
veniently united in any other way; and ſo we 
ſay, “ he writes with a pen.” I ſay,.— “ which 
« cannot be / conventently united :” for that 
without a prepoſition the ſame ſenſe may be ex- 
preſſed, admits of no doubt; as, © he writes, 
«and a pen is the inſtrument.” What then is 
the advantage of uſing prepoſitions in a caſe of 
this kind? The advantage is conſiderable : for 
by this ſimple expedient we ſignify in few words 
what would otherwiſe require many.—Again, in 
the Latin idiom, Arguitur furti has a definite 
meaning ; the firſt word denoting accuſation, and 


the ſecond a crime; and the connection between 


them being marked by the caſe of the noun. But 
in Engliſh, „He is accuſed theft,“ has no clear 


meaning; becauſe there is nothing to ſhow, how 


the words are connected, or whether they be con- 
nected or not. 


* cuſed of theft,” we unite them together, and 
remove all doubt in regard to their ſignification. 


The 


But, by means of a prepoſition 
(which ſupplies the want of a caſe) “ He is ac- 
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The Latin Grammarians reckon up twenty. 
eight prepoſitions governing the accuſative caſe; 
fifteen that take the ablative; and four, that have 
ſometimes the one caſe, and ſometimes the other: 
An all forty-ſeven. But ſeveral of theſe are ſu. 
perfluous ; ſome rarely occur; and a few are b 
the beſt Grammarians accounted adverbs rather 
than prepoſitions. Hence we may infer, that 
many prepoſitions are not neceſſary in language. 
Thoſe in our tongue hardly exceed thirty. 


But it is to be obſerved, that almoſt every 
prepoſition we are acquainted with has more 
than one ſignification, and that ſome of them 
have ſeveral. The Engliſh of, for example, de- 
notes concerning, as, A Treatiſe of human nature; 
denotes the matter of which a thing is made, 
as, a cup of ſilver; denotes the means, as, to 
die of hunger; denotes among, as, Of three 
horſes two were lame; denotes through, or, in 
conſequence of, as, It is of the Lord's mercies 
that we are not conſumed ; denotes from, as, 
London is ſouth of Vork; denotes out of, as Of 
this little he had ſome to ſpare ; denotes extrac- 
tion, as, Alexander the ſon of Philip; denotes 
belonging to, as, He is of the tribe of Judah: 
denotes containing, or filled with, as, a glaſs of wine, 
an hogſhead of ale ;—and has ſeveral other ſignih- 
cations. In like manner, we might ſpecify thirty 
ſenſes of the prepoſition for ; about twenty of from, 
and the fame number nearly of with, by, and ſome 
others: for which I refer to Johnſon's Dictionary. 
Theſe varieties of meaning give trouble to thole 
who are acquiring a language ; but are attended 
with no inconvenience, when one is maſter of 
it, So that we may repeat, that a ſmall num- 
ber of prepoſitions are ſufficient for the ordi- 

nary 
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nary purpoſes of life. In Greek, which is ſaid 


to be more perfect than any other tongue, 
there are only eighteen: moſt of which, how- 
ever, vary exceedingly in their fignification, 


according to the caſes that they govern, and 
| according as they are uſed in a proper, or in 


a figurative, ſenſe, 


For I ſpeak here of the ſeparable prepoſitions, 
which are diſtin& and complete words. Thoſe 


that are called Inſeparable, are not to be conſi- 


dered in Univerſal Grammar; being neither con- 
nectives, nor words, but only ſyllables, which 


generally add ſomething to the ſignification of 


thoſe words wherewith they are compounded, 


but never ſtand by themſelves: as (in Engliſh) 


a, be, con, mis, de, dis, &c. in the words, abide, 
bedeck, conjoin, miſtake, decipher, diſpleaſe, &c. 


Prepoſitions, in their original and literal accep- 
tation, ſeem all to have denoted Relations of 
place. This at leaſt is true (if I miſtake not) of 
all the Latin and Greek prepoſitions without 
exception, as well as of all the Engliſh. Till, in- 
deed, or until, is now uſed of time only, as in 
this phraſe, ** I never heard of him till this mo- 
„ ment:” but antiently it had, and among the 
vulgar in Scotland it ſtill has, a more general 
ſenſe, being of the ſame import nearly with 7 
or towards ; as in this line of Spenſer : 


He rouſed himfelf full blithe, and haſten'd 
them until. 


Vor, II. N Priſcian 
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Priſcian thinks that the Latin clam is not, as it is 


commonly ſaid to be, a prepoſition, but rather 
an adverb; and aſſigns this reaſon among o— 
thers, that it never has any reference to place 
in its ſignification. 


The importance of prepoſitions, in marking, 
with equal brevity and accuracy, relations in place, 
will partly appear from the following ſentences. 
« He went 5 a city, at the foot of the hill, over 
ce againſt a lake, that ſtretches before a wide 
*© common. On this fide of the city, the road 
« winds about ſome great rocks, that riſe fifty 
& feet above the level of the plain, then goes 
„ ſtraight 7owards the welt, among buſhes, be- 
e tween two little hills. When he came within 
the walls, and had got nigh to the market- 
e place, beneath the citadel, the enemy fled 
% from him, through the ſtreets, out of the city, 
„% and along the banks of the lake, without their 
ee baggage, till they eſcaped in boats beyond the 
© river, He followed after, and was not far be- 
« hind, them; having with him ſome. friends, 
«© whom he had brought from home,” &c, 


But, in all languages, Prepoſitions are uſed 
figuratively, to ſignify other relations, beſides 
thoſe of place. For example, as they who are 
above have in ſeveral reſpects the advantage of 
ſuch as are below, prepoſitions expreſling high 
and low place are uſed for ſuperiority and inferio- 
rity in general: as, © he is above all diſguiſe ;— 
% he ſerves under ſuch a captain ;—he rules 
© over the people ;—he will do nothing beneath 
« his high ſtation,” Beyond implies, not only 


diſtance of place, but alſo, that between us and 
the diſtant object ſomething intervenes, which 
allo 
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alſo at ſome diſtance; as, © he is beyond ſea.“ 
But perſons, or things, ſo ſituated with reſpect 
to us, cannot be immediately in our power : 
and hence, beyond is uſed figuratively, and in 
general, to ſignify, out of the reach, or out of the 
power of : as © Goodneſs beyond thought,— 


« Glorious beyond compare, —Gratitude beyond 
? © expreſſion.” —Take another example. By de- 
* notes nearneßß; and with, ſameneſs, of place: as 


« She was with him;—lI found him cloſe with 
e “ Swift ;—his dwelling is by the ſea ;—By the 
« rivers of Babylon we ſat and wept.” Now they 
7 who are with us, or who are by us, that is, who 
are in our company, or who are near at hand, 
may co-operate with and aſſiſt us; but the former 
with a more immediate agency, and cloſer 
et⸗ connection, than the latter. Hence that figu- 
rative uſe of the prepoſitions by and wwi/h, which 
is obſervable in ſentences like the following: 
He walks with a ſtaff, by moonlight; He was 
taken by ſtratagem; and killed with a ſword. 
Put the one prepoſition for the other; and ſay, 
He walks by a ſtaff with moonlight: He was 
taken with ſtratagem, and killed by a ſword : 
and it will appear, that they differ in ſignificati- 
on more than one at firſt view would be apt 
to imagine. 


Hitherto I have conſidered prepoſitions as 
ſeparate words, But they are often prefixed to, 
lo as to form a part of, other words; as over- 
value, undergo, &c. in which caſe, they gene- 
rally impart ſomething of their own meaning to | 
the word with which they are compounded. And il 
inat this imparted meaning has in many caſes | 
an alluſion to place, is well illuſtrated by Mr. Ul 
Harris, in the following manner. *© Suppoſe a i 

N 2 «© given | 
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„ given ſpace. E and ex ſignify out of that 
% ſpace; per, through it, from beginning to 
© end; in, within it, ſo as not to reach the boun- 
te dary; ſub, under it. Hence, E and Per in 
© compoſition augment. Enormis is ſomethin 
te not ſimply big, but big in exceſs, ſomething 
ce got out of the rule, and beyond the boun- 
te dary: Dico, I ſpeak, Edico, 1 ſpeak out; 
« whence edictum, an edict, ſomething ſo effec- 
ce tually ſpoken, as that all are ſuppoſed to hear 
« and to obey it: Hari, to ſpeak, £fari, to 
ce ſpeak out; whence effatim, an axiom, or 
cc ſelf. evident prepoſition, addreſſed as it were 
© to all men, and calling for univerſal aſſent : 
© Permagnus, perutilis, great throughout, uſeful 
< in every part. On the contrary, In and ſub 
« diminiſh and leſſen. Injuſtus, iniquus, unjuſt, 
© unequitable ; that /ies within juſtice and equi- 
te ty, that reaches not ſo far, that falls ſhort of 
« them. Subniger, blackiſh, Subrubicundus, red- 
ce diſh; tending to black, and tending to red, 
ce but under the ſtandard, and below perfection. 
So far Mr. Harris. I ſhall only add, that it 
is not eaſy to account for ſome coalitions of 
this nature; as, for example, the Engliſh com- 
pounds underſtand and wunder/tanding. It may, 
however, be offered, in the way of conjecture; 
that, as he who ſtands under a thing perceives its 
foundation, and how it is ſupported, and 
whether it be well ſupported ; ſo he may 
be ſaid to underſtand a doctrine, who compre- 
hends the grounds or evidences of it“. Many 
ſuch words there are in every language, to 
exerciſe the wit of the fanciful etymologiſt. 


Words 


* Mr Hartis gives. another etymology. See Hernel, 
Page. 371. 
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Words compounded with prepoſitions are ve. 
ry numerous in molt tongues, but eſpecially in 
Greek. There we find prefixed to a word, not 
only one prepoſition, but frequently two, and 
ſometimes even three. Thus “ hupekproluein is 
compounded of three prepoſitions (anſwering to 
under, from, and forward) and a verb ſignifying 
to looſe ; and this word is uſed by Homer to de- 
note the unyoꝶing of mules, by drawing them for- 
ward, from under the chariot. Other languages 
may expreſs the ſame ideas by means of three or 
four words; but none, I believe, but the Greek, 
es expreſs them all in one F. 


Some Engliſh prepoſitions change the meaning 
of verbs, by being put after them, Thus, to 
caſt, is to throw, but, to caſt up, is to compute, 
or calculate : to give, is to beſtow, but, to give 
over, is to ceaſe, to abandon, to conclude to be 
loſt : to knock, is to beat, but to knock under is 
a vulgar idiom denoting ſubmiſſion. So, to fate 
after, to learn of, to reſemble; to rake off, to 
copy, or mimick ; to Zake on, to be much affect- 


ed; to take up, to reform ; to take up with, to 


be contented with ; and innumerable others, 


A prepoſition often loſes its connecting power, 
and becomes an adverb. Thus round 1s a prepo- 
ſition, when one lays, He went round the walls ; 
and an adverb, when it is ſaid, I turned round, to 
ſee who called me. The ſame thing happens in 
other languages. There are two or three Latin 

words, 


* uT*Tp2avtiy. Odyſl: vi. 88. See alſo Odyff. vi. 87. 
+ So azupxriuy to. take; rararcubrty to take hold of; 
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TPRATSLASL Party tO take hold of before another, to pre- 
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words, of which 1t 1s doubted by the beſt Gram- 
marians, whether they be adverbs or prepoſitions. 
But it is not every prepoſition that admits of ſuch 
a change. Of, with, from, and ſome others, are 
never adverbial. 


It may ſeem ſtrange, that, in the a of this 
long inquiry concerning the eſſentials of language 


ſo little ſhould have been ſaid on the ſubje& o 


Cars. The reaſon | is, that Caſes are not eſſen- 
tial to language. They are indeed of great im- 
portance in Greek and Latin; but a language 
may be ſignificant enough without them, or at 
leaſt with very few. We have no Caſes in Eng. 
liſh, except the addition of & in the genitive, as, 
<« the Lords day and in the pronouns J, we, 
thou, ye, he, they, ſhe, it, which in the oblique 
cale become me, 4s, thee, you, him, her, them, 
And of our genitive in & it may be obſerved, firſt, 


that it is leſs in uſe now than formerly ; ; and le. 


condly, that it has ſometimes a meaning different 
from that of the other genitive formed by the 


prepoſition of, as in the above example z ; for, the 


Lords day, and the day of the Lord, are not ſyno- 
nimous ; the former ſignifying Sunday, the latter, 
the day of judgment, or, a day in which God will 
manifeſt himſelf in an extraordinary manner. 
This however may be owing to the repetition of 
the definite article, which in the latter phraſe 
Points out one particular day (or time) different 
from all others. 


Thoſe varieties of ſignification, which in the 
Greek and Latin nouns are marked by caſes, are 
in Engliſh, and the other modern languages of 
Europe marked, for the moſt part, by prepoſiti 


ons; ſuch as of, to, for, by, with, and from. 
Our 
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Our nominative and accuſative, indeed, are known 


by their poſition, the firſt being put before the 
verb, and the laſt after: at leaſt this is the gene- 
ral rule; from which, however, writers, eſpeci- 
ally poets, often deviate, (as already obſerved) 
when that can be done without perplexing the 
ſenſe. 


In Hebrew, the caſe of the noun 1s marked by 
a change made, not in the end, but in the be- 
ginning of the word ; and this change is plainly 
a prepoſition prefixed, but contracted in pronun- 
ciation. Thus melech is a king ; lemelech, ta a 


ing; mimelech, from a king el being the prepo- 


ſition that correſponds to the Engliſh zo; and min. 


being ſynonimous with From. 


In the Erſe or Gaelick, the oblique caſe, cor- 
reſponding to the Latin genitive, is characteriſed 


ty a change in the vowel or diphthong of the laſt 


ſyllable; as Gian, Oſſian; Ofrain, of Oſſian: 
Sagard, a prieſt ; Sagaird, of a prieſt :;—the accu- 
fative being the ſame with the nominative ; and 
the dative and ablative diſtinguiſhed (like our da- 
tive and ablative) by prepoſitions. 


There is ſome inaccuracy in the, doctrine of 


Caſes, as commonly received among Grammari- 
ans; ſo that it is not eaſy, nor perhaps poſſible, 
to expreſs the meaning of the word caſe in a de- 
finition. F or, what is it, that conſtitutes a caſe ? 
Is it a peculiar ter mination, or inflexion of the 
noun ? Then, firſt, in the plural of Latin nouns, 
there can be no more than four caſes, becauſe 
there are no more than four terminations ; the 
dative being uniformly the ſame with the abla- 
ive, and the nominative with the vocative. And 
they, 
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then, ſecondly, it cannot be ſaid, that there are, 
in any one of the declenſions, ſo many as fix 
caſes of the ſingular : for, in the firſt, the geni- 
tive and dative agree in termination; in the ſe- 
cond, the dative and ablative ; in the third, the 
nominative and -vocative ; in the fourth, the no- 
minative, vocative, and genitive ; and in the 
fiith, both the nominative and vocative, and the 
genitive and dative. | 


In fixing the number of their caſes, the Latin 
grammarians feem to have been determined by 
three conſiderations : firit, by the termination or 


inflexion; fecondly, by the meaning, or the re- 


lation ſubſiſting between the noun and the word 
that governs it ; and thirdly, by a regard to uni- 
formity, or a deſire of giving the fame number 
of caſes to the fingular and to the plural, and of 
allowing as many to one declenſion, as to ano- 
ther. And I am inclined to think, that, by this 
method, though not ſtrialy philoſophical, both 
their declenſions and their ſyntax are rendered 
more intelligible, than they would have been up- 
on any other plan. | 


If we admit the termination to be the fole cha- 
racteriſtick of a Caſe, then there are in Engliſh 
no more caſes, than the few above fpecified. If 
caſes are to be diſtinguiſhed by the different ſig- 
nifications of the noun, or by the different rela- 
tions which it may bear to the governing word, 
then we have in our language as many caſes al- 


molt, as there are prepoſitions : and, above a ' 


man, beneath a man, beyond a man, round about 
a man, within a man, without a man, &c. ſhall 
be caſes, as well as, of a man, to a man, and 
with a man. In fact, it can hardly be ſaid, _ 

| there 
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there are Caſes, in any ſenſe of the word, except 
in thoſe nouns that vary their terminations ; and 
therefore, we may repeat, that there are no caſes 
in Engliſh, or very few; and that, conſequently, 
Caſes are not eſſential to language. For that, 
though the few we have were ſtruck out of the 
Engliſh tongue, it would ſtill be intelligible, 
though not ſo elegant, is a point, which can 
hardly admit of diſpute. In ſome parts of Eng- 
land, be is uſed for her, and we for us, without 
inconvenience ; the genitive in & is leſs frequent 
than that other genitive which is formed by the 
prepoſition of, and both are equally perſpicuous ; 
and, of I, 10 I, of thou, with thou, I ſaw he, I 
ſaw they, if they were as common, would cer- 
tainly be as well underſtood, as of me, to me, of 
thee, with thee, J ſaw him, I. ſaw them. 


The origin of the word Ca/e, and of ſome other 
grammatical terms relating to nouns, is very 
oddly explained by ſome authors; but has plau- 
ſibility enough to deſerve notice, They tell us, 
that, among the moſt antient Greek Grammari- 
ans, a line falling perpendicularly was the ſymbol 
of the nominative caſe ; and that lines falling, 
not perpendicularly, but with different degrees of 
obliquity, were conſidered as the ſymbols of the 
other caſes. Hence the firſt obtained the name 
- Wot Caſus rectus, or the erect caſe ; and the others 
- WW vfre called Caoftes obliqui, the oblique caſes : hence 
„ chey were all denominated Caſus, or Fallings : 
- ind hence, an enumeration of the ſeveral caſes 
a Por fallings of the noun is known by the name of 

a Declenſion; becauſe it exhibits a ſort of declin- 
g progreſs, from the noun's perpendicular form, 
through its ſeveral ſymbolical obliquities. 
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If it were aſked, Whether a language with 
caſes, like the Greek and the Latin, or one, 
which, like the Englith, declines its nouns by pre. 
poſitions, deſerve the preference; I ſhould an- 
ſwer ; firſt, that in point of perſpicuity neither 
has any advantage over the other; Regis, regi, 
rege, of a king, to a king, with a king, being all 
equally intelligible :—and ſecondly, that the mo- 
dern has more ſimplicity than the antient; be- 
cauſe he who can decline one Engliſh noun, may, 
if he know the ſingular and plural terminations, 
decline any other; which is by no means the cakc 
in the Latin and Greek, 


But, thirdly, it muſt be allowed, that the 
Claſſick tongues derive from the inflection of their 
nouns a very great ſuperiority, in reſpect of ele- 
gance. For, firſt, what they expreſs by one 
word penng, (for example) we cannot expreſs by 
fewer than two, or perhaps three, of pen, of q 
pen, of the pen. Beſides, the varieties of termi- 
nation in the Greek and Latin nouns contributes 
not a little to their harmony : while the unvaried 
ſound of our ſubſtantives, with the perpetual re- 
petition of ſuch little words as of, to, for, with, 
&c. give a harſhneſs to the language, which 
would certainly be offenſive to an ear, that had 
long been inured to the modulation of the antient 
„ N e 


But the chief advantage of diverſified termina- 
tion, both in nouns and in verbs, conſiſts (as 
formerly hinted) in this, that it leaves the com- 
poſer at liberty to place his words in any order, 
which he may think will moſt effectually promote 
variety, and energy, as well as harmony of ſtile. 
Whereas, in the modern tongues, the _—_ 
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that one word bears to another being in a great 
meaſure determined by their poſition, we are of- 
ten confined to one particular arrangement; and, 
when we depart from that, and attempt thoſe 
deviations from the grammatical order which are 
ſo graceful in antient authors, are apt to write 
| I obſcurely and affectedly.—In this reſpect, how- 
erer, the Engliſh tongue is more ſuſceptible of 
. W variety than the French, and Engliſh verſe than 
„ Engliſh proſe. Indeed, almoſt all arrangements 
„Jol words, that do not perpiex the ſenſe, are per- 
> WW nitted in our poetry, eſpecially in our blank 
verſe : a privilege, whereof Milton availing him- 
ſelf in its full latitude, diſplays in the Paradiſe 
e Ta a variety and elegance of compoſition, which 
r have never been equalled in any other modern 
tongue, and may bear to be compared with the 
molt elaborate performances of antiquity. 


Our want of inflection in our nouns, adjec- 
tives, and participles, makes us, in our written 
language, more dependent upon punctuation, 
than the antients were. Indeed, of punQuation, 
as we underſtand it, they had no idea: and it 


nence from the want of it. Whereas, in mo— 
dern language, the miſplacing or omiſſion of a 
point will often alter the ſenſe ; and, if we had 
no points, we ſhould find it difficult to write fo 
as to be underſtood ; to write elegantly, and yet 
ca intelligibly, would be impoſſible. There is a 
5 paſſage in Cato, which, from being generally, 


as it not always, miſpointed, is, I think, generally 
underſtood : 
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The ways of heaven are dark and intricate, 
Puzzled in mazes, and perplex'd with errors; 
Our underſtanding traces them in vain, 


Loſt and bewilder'd in the fruitleſs ſearch, &c, 


Thus the lines are printed in all the editions! 
have ſeen. And yet, it can hardly be ſuppoſed, 
that Addiſon's piety would have permitted him to 
ſay, or to make Cato ſay, that “ the ways of 
heaven are perplexed with errors ;"* or that his 
taſte would have warranted ſuch an expreſſion 
as, © the ways of heaven are puzzled.” I there. 
fore preſume, that the firſt line is a ſentence by 
itſelf, and ought to end in a point or colon; and 


| that the ſequel, ranged in the grammatical order, 


amounts to this; * Our underſtanding, puzzled 
“ in mazes, and perplexed with errors, traces 
c“ the ways of heaven in vain :” which is both 
elegant and true. Now this ambiguity could not 
have taken place in Latin or Greek, nor indeed 
in French or Italian, even though there had not 
been one point in the ſentence : becauſe the par- 
ticiples puzzled and perplexed would have been 
made to agree with the ſingular noun under/tand- 
ing; in which caſe they could not alſo agree with 
the plural noun ways, 


In explaining the ſeveral caſes, and ſhowing, 
why there are neither more nor fewer, and why 
ſo many, and what is the nature of each, ſome 
authors have been more particular, and diſplayed 
greater ſubtlety, than in my opinion was requi— 
ſite. As to the number of caſes, grammarians 
have always differed in their ſentiments, and 
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are not reconciled to this day. Many explode 
the ablative, becauſe the Greeks could do with- 
out it; and ſome will not allow the vocative to 
be a caſe, becauſe it is often, both in Latin and 
in Greek, the ſame with the nominative. Ariſ- 
totle and the Peripateticks maintained, that the 
nominative is not à caſe 1 and the Stoicks 
were equally poſitive, that it is. In the Arme- 
man language, the number of caſes is ſaid to be 
Jen: and 1 ſhould not wonder, if a grammarian, 
nuch given to novelty and paradox, were to 
afirm, that there are in Engliſh as many caſes 
f MW :lmoſt as there are prepoſitions. While opinions 
are ſo different in regard to the preciſe num- 
ber, it is vain to inquire, why there are neither 
more nor fewer, and why ſo many. 


The nature of each particular caſe may be 
better underſtood by examples, than by logical 
definition. Indeed, all the definitions I have 
ſeen of the re caſes, are liable to objec- 
ton; except, perhaps, that of the nominative, 
which is given by Mr. Harris, who calls it, 
© That caſe, without which there is no regular 
and perfect ſentence.” 


« The Accuſative,“ ſays the fame author, 

dis that caſe, which to an efficient nominative, 

24 a verb of action, ſubjoins, either the ef- 
6 fect, or the paſſive ſubject:“ - the effect, as 
vien I ſay, Ly/ippues fecit ſcatias, Lyſippus made 
8 ſtatues; the ſubject, as in this example, Achil- 
by les end Hettora, Achilles wounded Hector. 
ne I-But this, though frequently, is not univerſally 
ed rue. When it is ſaid, Antonius left t Ciceronem, 
ui- Ie firſt word is an efficient nominative, the ſe- 
ins MIcond an active verb, and the third an accuſative, 
nd according 
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according to the definition: but when I ay, 
Antonius nocuit Ciceroni, the efficient nominative 


Part If, 


and active verb are followed, not by an accufa. 


tive, but by a dative. And there are other 
verbs of active ſignification, as Potior, for exam- 
ple, which take after them, rarely an accuſa— 
tive, ſometimes a genitive, and frequently an 
ablative. And what ſhall we ſay of accuſatives 
governed by prepoſitions; as Habitat juxta montem, 
he dwells near the mountain? For neither is 


Habitat, he daells, an active verb; nor is the 


mountain, in any ſenſe of the words, either 
the ſubject or the effect of his dwelling ; and 
yet montem, the mountain, is the accuſative, 


The Genitive, according to the ſame learned 
writer, expreſſes all relations commencing fron 
itſelf; and the Dative, all relations tending 9 
itſelf, Yet, when I ſay, editus regibus, deſcended 
of kings, I expreſs a relation commencing fr" 
the kings, who are, notwithſtanding, of the 
ablative caſe, in the Latin: and eripuit mori, 
he reſcued from death, is in Latin dative, and 
expreſſes, for all that, a relation tending, tiot 
Zo death, but from it. One may ſay, indeed, 


that theſe are refinements in the language, and 


deviations from the primitive ſyntax. But! 
know not, how we are to judge of caſes, except 
from the purpoſes to which they are applied 
in the languages that have them; nor on what 
authority we have a right to ſuppoſe, that the 
primitive ſyntax of Greek and Latin was differ. 
ent from that which we find in Greek and 
Latin authors. | 


In a word, every caſe, almoſt, is applied to 
ſo many purpoſes in ſyntax, that to deſcribe its 
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aſe in a ſingle definition, ſeems to be impoſſible, 
or at leaſt fo difficult, and withal fo unneceſſary, 
dat it is not worth while to attempt it. None 
orf the antient grammarians, ſo far as I know, 
has ever made the attempt : and I believe it will 
be allowed, that in this ſort of ſubtlety they 
+ are not inferiour to their brethren of modern 
« Ml times- 
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0 IJ 2. Of Conjunctions. 
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divided Connectives into two claſſes; Pre- 
politions, which connect words, and Conjuncti- 
ons, which connect ſentences. 


A Conjunction may be thus defined: © A part 
of ſpeech, void itſelf of ſignification, but of 
« ſuch efficacy, as to join ſentences together, 
e and ſhow their dependence upon one another,” 
The Conjunction, fays Ariſtotle, makes man 
me: and Ammonius compares the words of this 
claſs to thoſe pegs and nails by which the ſeveral 
parts of a machine are united, | 
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Perhaps it may be thought, that Conjunctions, 
as well as prepoſitions, do ſometimes connect 
words; as when we fay, He is a learned and 
a wife and a good man. But this ſentence, 
when analyſed, will be found to conſiſt of three 
diſtinct ſentences ;—he is a learned man ;—he is 
a wife man ;—he is a good man; or,—he is 
learned, —he is wiſe, —he is good: which three 
vould for ever remain diſtin and ſeparate, 
| tofſii we had no connecting words to unite them 
e itz Hm one ſentence; even as the ſeveral parts of 
ule | | a ſhip 
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a ſhip would remain ſeparate, if we had no pegs 
or nails to faſten them together. So, when it is 
ſaid, Peter and John went to the temple, it may 
ſeem, that the conjunction. and connects only the 
two names Peter and Jahn: but it really con- 
nets two ſentences, Peter went to the temple, 
John went to the temple; for unleſs we ſup. 
poſe the words, went to the temple, to belong both 
to Peter and to John, the expreſſion has no 


meaning. 


In this account of the Conjunction, Scaliger, 
Sanctius, Voſſius, Urſinus, and Mr. Harris agree. 
But Perizonius is of opinion, and Ruddiman 
ſeems to think, that the conjunctions do ſometimes 
connect words, and not ſentences: as in exam- 
ples, like the following: Saul and Paul are the 
ſame: This book coſt a ſhilling and more: 
There is war between England and France. Each 
of theſe, no doubt, is one ſentence, and, if we 
keep to the ſame phraſeology, incapable of being 
broken into two. For, if inſtead of the firſt 
we ſay, Saul is the ſame— Paul is the ſame,” 
we utter nonſenſe; becauſe the predicate /ame, 
though it agrees with the two ſubjects. in their 
united ſtate, will not agree with either when 
ſeparate. If we ſay, inſtead of the ſecond, 
* This book coſt a fſhiling—this book coſt 
* more,” we ſpeak with little meaning, or at 
leaſt inaccurately. And, inſtead of the third, if 
we ſay, There is war between England—there 
e 1s war between France,” we fall into nonſenſe 
as before; becauſe the prepoſition between, hav- 
ing a neceſſary reference to more than one, 
cannot be uſed where one only is ſpoken ot. 


Yet, 
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Yet, from theſe and the like examples, I do 
not ſee that any exception ariſes to the general 
idea of this part of ſpeech, as expreſſed in the 
definition. For in each of theſe a double affir- 
mation ſeems to be implied: and two affirmations 
certainly comprehend matter ſufficient for two 
ſentences. If, therefore, not one of the exam- 
ples given can, in its preſent form, be reſolved 
into two, it muſt be owing, not to the want of 
ideas, but to ſome peculiarity in the expreſſion. 
Let us, therefore, without adding any new idea, 


change the expreſſion, and mark the conſe- 


quence. 


The firſt example, Paul and Saul are the 
« ſame,” is very elliptical. Its ſeeming import 
is, either that two different names are the ſame 
name, which cannot be; or that two different 
perſons are the ſame perſon, which is equally 
abſurd, To expreſs the whole thought, there- 
fore, in adequate language, we muſt ſay, Paul 
% and Saul are names that belong to one and 
© the ſame man.” And this plainly comprehends 
two ſentences : Saul and Paul are names, —Saul 
and Paul belong to one and the fame perſon, * 


In the ſecond example, are plainly implied 
two affirmations, and conſequently two ſenten- 
ces. This book colt a ſhilling” —(which is 
true, though not the whole truth) and— 
* This book coſt more than a ſhilling,” 


Even three affirmations, and of courſe three 
ſentences, may be ſuppoſed to be compre- 
nended in the third example, © France is at 

You 3h O | «© war 


* See Part i, Chap. 1. Sect. 2. 
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«© war— England is at war—They are at war 
with one another.” Taking it in another 
view, we may fay, that here one aſſertion is 
made concerning the one country, and another 
of the ſame import concerning the other, and 
that there muſt by conſequence be ideas to 
tarniſh out two affirmative ſentences : © England 
«© is at war with France—France is at war with 
England.“ 


In fome ſentences of this nature, the conjunc- 
tion may be conſidered as fuperfluous. Where 
this happens, the meaning may be expreſſed in 
one ſentence, without the aid of any conjuncti— 
on: as, Peter went with John to the temple: 
Saul is the fame with Paul. 


Copulative conjunctions, therefore, where they 
are not quite ſuperfluous, (as if we were to ſay, 
1 ſaw twenty and four men, inſtead of twenty 
four) will, I think, be found in moſt, or perhaps 
in all caſes, to connect together either ſen⸗ 
tences, or words that comprehend the meaning 
of ſentences. 


Sentences may be united, even when their 
meanings are disjoined, or oppoſed to one ano- 
ther. When 1 ſay, „ Peter and John went be- 
© cauſe they were called,” I join three ſentences 
in one; and the two laſt are, as it were, the con- 


tinuation of the firſt: Peter went—John went= | 


they went becauſe they were called. But if it 
be ſaid, © Peter and John went, ut Thomas 
though there are three ſen— 


tences joined in one, AS before, the import of 
the laſt is, by means of the particle , ſet in a 
fort of oppoſition to the two firſt, Hence Con- 

t | | junctions 


Ces 
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junctions have been divided into two kinds, 


Conjunctive, which join ſentences, and alſo con- 
ne&t their meanings; and Disjundive; which, 
while they connect ſentences, disjoin their mean- 
ings, or- ſet them, as it were, in oppoſition. 


Theſe two claſſes have been fubdivided by 
Grammarians into ſeveral ſubordinate ſpecies. 
It would be tedious to enumerate all the ar- 
rangements that have been propoſed. I ſhall juſt 
give the heads of Mr. Harris's ſubdiviſion ; 
which will convey an idea of the various uſes to 
which the Conjunction may be applied. 


ce 1. The Conjunctions, that unite both ſenten- 
ces and their meanings, are either Copulative or 


% Continuative. The Copulative may join all 


* ſentences, however incongruous in ſignifica- 
e tion: as, Alexander was a conqueror, and 
* the, loadſtone is uſeful, The Continuative 
“ joins thoſe ſentences only which have a natu- 
ral connection; as, Alexander was a con- 
e queror becauſe he was valiant. 


% Continuatives are of two forts, Suppoſitive, 
% and Pofitive. The former denote connecti- 
e on, but not actual exiſtence: as, you will 
* be happy F you be good. The latter imply 
© connection, and actual exiſtence too; as, You 


* are happy becauſe you are good. 


*® Moreover Poſitive Continuatives are either 
* Cauſal or Collective. Thoſe ſubjoin cauſes to 
effects; as, He is unhappy becauſe he is 

J > « wicked: 
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196 THE THEORY Part Il, 
* wicked : theſe ſubjoin effects to cauſes ; as, 
«© He is wicked, therefore unhappy. * 


* 2. Disjunctive Conjunctions, which unite 
e ſentences while they disjoin their meaning, 
e are either Simple, which merely disjoin ; as, 
* It is either John or James: or Adverſative, 
* which both disjoin, and mark an oppoſition; 
de as, It is not John, but it is James. 


* Adverſative Disjunctives are divided into 46. 
* ſolute and Comparative: Abſolute, as when ! 
“ ſay, Socrates was wiſe, but Alexander was not; 
“ Comparative, as in this example, Socrates was 


_« wiler than Alexander. 


«© Adverſative Disjunctives are further divided 
% into Adequate and Inadequate : Adequate, as 
“ when it is ſaid, He will come unleſs he be ſick, 
„that is, his ſickneſs only will be an adequate 
* cauſe to prevent his coming; Inadequate, as 
„if it were ſaid, He will come although he be 
& fick, that is, his ſicknefs will not be a ſuffici- 
* ent or adequate cauſe to prevent his coming.” 


That all the Conjunctions neceſſary in lan. 
guage may be referred to one or other of theſe 
heads, I will not affirm. Perhaps it is impoſſible 

to 


* Therefore was formerly mentioned as an adverb. And 
an adverb it is, when, without joining ſentences, it -only 
gives the ſenſe of for that reaſon When it both gives that 
ienſe, and alſo connects, as when we ſay, He is good; 


<< therefore he is happy,” it is a conjunction. The ſame 


thing is true of cor/equently, accordingly, and the like. When 
theſe are ſubjoined to and, or joined to , fince, &c. they 
are adverbs, the connection being made without their help; 
when they appear fingle, and untupported by any other con- 
nective, they may be called conjunQtions. 
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to determine, how many may be neceſſary. This 
we know, that barbarous nations have but few ; 
that cultivated rongues, like the Greek and La- 
tin, have a conſiderable number, (the Latin up- 
wards of eighty) ; but that of this number ſome, 
being ſynonimous with others, and introduced 
for the ſake of variety, cannot be neceſſary; 
though they are uſeful, becauſe they may be or- 
namental. 


Yet from this laſt circumſtance it muſt not be 
inferred, that there is a redundancy of connectives 
in theſe languages. We ſhall be inclined to think 
there is rather a deficiency, when we conſider, 
that one and the ſame conjunction has often ſeve- 
ral different ſignifications. Thus, the Latin autem 
denotes, buf, nay, beſides, indeed, on the contrary ; 
and has other niceties of meaning, to which per- 
haps there are no correſpondent. particles in the 
Engliſh tongue. The true import of ſuch con- 
nectives, as well as of other ambiguous words, 
can be aſcertained only by the context. And it 
is a great fault, in teaching the Claſſicks, when 
children are not inured to give to the conjuncti- 
ons, which come in their way, that preciſe mean- 
ing, which an intelligent maſter will perceive that 
the context fixes upon them. For, if the ſcholar 
is permitted invariably to render autem (for ex- 
ample) by the Engliſh but, he muſt often loſe the 
ſenſe of his author ; and, inſtead of being led by 
the connective to trace out the dependence of 
ſentences, he will be more at a loſs, than if that 
particle had been omitted, 


Plutarch, in his Platonick queſtions, in order 
to account for that ſaying of Plato, that language 
s made up of nouns and verbs, has taken more 

pains 
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pains than was neceſſary, to ſhow, that the noun 
and the verb are of al: parts of ſpeech the moſt 
important. His reaſoning, however, is rather 
too much in the way of allegory, to convey clear 
ideas and full conviction. True it is, as he fays, 
that nouns and verbs may form ſentences, inde- 
pendently on prepoſitions, articles, conjunctions, 
and adverbs; whereas theſe laſt cannot form ſen- 


tences, nor have any diſtinct meaning, without 


nouns and verbs. It is alſo true, that, (as he 
proves by a quotation from Demoſthenes), by 
leaving out conjunctions, one may ſometimes join 
the more ſignificant words in clofer union, and ſo 
give energy to particular paſſages: and that, from 
the want of articles, the Latin tongue is not the 
leſs perſpicuous; nor Homer's Greek the leſs ele. 
gant, for the omiflion of them. Yet if, in the 
uſe of ſpeech, we were to confine ourſelves to 
nouns and attributives ; and never have recourſe 
to prepoſitions, to mark relations of place, nor 
to conjunction, to aſcertain the dependence of 
one part of our diſcourſe upon another, ] appre- 
hend, that we ſhould be much at a toſs, even on 
common emergencies; and that, in matters ol 
inveſtigation and ſcience, we muſt be abſolutely 
incapable of accurare expreſſion. 


There are two ways of thinking, and, conſe. 
quently, of ſpeaking, and writing. We ſome. 
times think miſcellaneouſſy, (as one may fay) 
when the preſent thought has little connection 
with what goes before, or follows. At other 
times, our ideas proceed in a train; and the pre. 
ſent is naturally introduced by the foregoing, 
and naturally introduces the ſubſequent. This laſt 
is no doubt the moſt rational, as it is the moſt 
methodical, way of thinking; for in this way, 

| many 
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many different ideas acquire one tendency, and 
are all employed for the ſupport and illuſtration 
of ſome one point, and of ond another. In the 
one caſe, our thoughts reictable a multitude, in 
which are many individuals, but thaſe are uncon- 
nected; and, therefore, though there be great 
number, there is not proportionable ſtrength. In 
the other, our thoughts may. be compared to an 
army in order of battle, where the ſtrength is in 
proportion to tha number; becaule the individu- 
als are mutvally dependent on, and ſupported by 
one another; ſo that the force of each may add 
to that of all the reſt, and all the reſt may be ſaid 
to ſecond the efforts of each individual. 


Now Conjunctions are thoſe parts of language, 
that, by joining ſentences in various ways, mark 
the connections, and various dependencies, of hu- 


man thought. And therefore, if our thoughts be 


really connected and mutually dependent, it is 
moſt likely (as every man in ſpeaking and writing 
withes to do juſtice to his ideas) that conjuncti- 


ons will be employed, to make that connection, 


and thoſe dependencies obvious to ourſelves, and 
to others. And where there is, in any diſcourſe, 
a remarkable deficiency of connecting particles, 
it may be preſumed, either that there is a want 
of connection, or that ſufficient pains has not been 
taken to explain it. 


The ſtyle of the beſt authors of Greece and 
Rome abounds in conjunctions and other con- 
necting words. Take any page in Cicero, eſpe- 
cially where he ſpeaks in his own perſon, and in 


the way of inveſtigation, as in his baoks of Moral 


Duties; and you ſhall hardly ſee a ſentence, that 
has not in, or near, the beginning, an autem, or 
enim, 
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enim, ſed, or igitur, or ſome other connective: 
by which we may inſtantly diſcover the relation, 
which the preſent ſentence bears to what went be- 
fore; as an inference, an objection, an illuſtra- 
tion, a continuation, a conceſſion, a condition, 
or ſimply as one ſentiment ſubjoined to another 
by a copulative. The ſtyle of Seneca, on the 
other hand; and that of Tacitus, are in this re- 
ſpect deficient. Their ſentences are ſhort, and 
their connectives few; ſo that the mutual depen- 
dence of their thoughts i is rather left to the con- 
jecture of the reader, than expreſſed by the au- 
thor. And hence, we are told, it was, that the 
emperor Caligula remarked, (though we can 


Part II 


hardly ſuppoſe Caligula to have been capable of 


faying ſo good a thing) that the ſtyle of Seneca 
was Arenam fine calce, Sand without lime; mean- 
ing, that matter, or ſenſe, was not wanting, but 
that there was nothing to cement that matter in- 
to one unitorm and folid mals, t 


This uncemented compoſition has of late be- 
come faſhionable among the French and their 
imitators. One of the firſt who introduced it 
was Monteſquieu, an author of great learning and 
extraordinary penetration ; who, as he reſembled 
Tacitus in genius, ſcems to have admired his 
manner, and copied his ſtyle. Like him, and 
like Florus, of whom alſo he was an admirer, (as 
appears from his Efay on Taſte) he affects ſhort 
ſentences, in the way of aphoriſm ; full of mean- 
ing, indeed, but fo conciſe in the expreſſion as 
to be frequently ambiguous ; and ſo far from 
having a regular connection, that their place 
might often be changed without inconvenience. 


This in philoſophical writing has a diſagreeable 
effect. 
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effe, both upon the memory, and upon the un- 
derſtanding of the reader. 


Firſt, upon his memory. Nothing tends more 
to impreſs the mind with a diſtin& idea of a com- 
plex object, than a ſtrict and natural connection 
of the parts. And therefore, when a diſcourſe 
is not well connected, the ſentiments, however 
juſt, are eaſily forgotten; or, if a few be re— 
membered, yet their general ſcope and tendency, 
having never been clearly apprehended, is not re- 
membered at all. 

And, ſecondly, upon his underſtanding. To 
read a number of detached thoughts, although 
it may amuſe the fancy, does not ſufficiently ex- 
erciſe the rational faculties. Of ſuch thoughts, 
that only which 1s preſent is attended to ; and, if 
we underſtand it, we do all that is required of 
us. But when we peruſe a regular inveſtigation, 
wherein many ſentiments are employed to illuſ- 
trate or evince one leading point of doctrine, we 
. muſt attend, both to the preſent thought and to 
ir that which went before, that we may perceive 
it che connection; we mult alſo compare the ſeveral 
a ideas together, in order to diſcern their agree- 
d ment or diſagreement, as well as the influence of 
is all the premiſes in eſtabliſhing the concluſion. 
ad Ibis is a moſt wholeſome intellectual exerciſe. It 
as puts all our rational powers in motion, and 
rt inures us to a methodical way of thinking and 
n- peaking : and fo quickens attention, ſtrengthens 
as memory, and gives direction and . to our 
om inventive powers. 


As the faſhionable mode of unconnected com- 
poſition 1s leſs improving tq the mind of the 
reader, ſo it promotes a habit of inaccuracy and 

negligence 


— 
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negligence in a writer. One of the greateſt dif. 
ficulties in writing is, to give a right arrangement 
to the ſeveral thoughts and parts, whereof a dil. 
courſe is made up: and that arrangement is the 
belt, in which the ſeveral parts throw moſt light 
upon one another. But when an author thinks 
himſelf at liberty to write without connection, he 
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3s at little pains to arrange his ideas, but fets 


them down juſt as they occur; ſometimes taking 
up a ſubject in the middle, and ſometimes at the 
end; and often quitting one point before he has 
diſcuſſed it, and recurring to it again when he 
ought to be engaged in ſomething elſe. In a 
word, he is apt to be more intent upon the bril- 
liancy of particular thoughts, than upon their co- 
herence : which is not more wiſe in an author, 
than it would be in an architect to build a houſe 


rather of round, ſmooth, and ſhining pebbles, 


than of ſtones of more homely appearance hewn 
into ſuch figures as would make them eaſily and 
firmly incorporate ; or, than it would be in any 
man, rather to thatch his body with gaudy fe. 
thers, or ſplendid rags, than to cover it with one 
uniform piece of cloth, ſo ſhaped and united, as 
to defend him from the cold without incum— 
brance. ©2423 


Conjunctions, however, are not the only words 
that connect ſentences. Relative pronouns, as! 
formerly obſerved “, do the fame ; for a relative 
implies the force both of a pronoun and of a con- 
nective. Nay, the union by relatives is rather 


_ cloſer, than that by mere conjunctions. The lat. 


rer may join two or more ſentences in one; but, 
by the former, ſeveral ſentences may incorporatc 


in one and the ſame clauſe of a ſentence, Thus, 
| | | You 
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You ſee a man and he 1s called Peter, is a ſen- 
rence conſiſting of 70 diſtin& clauſes united 
by the copulative and : but, The man whom you 
ſee is called Peter, is a ſentence of one clauſe, 
and not leſs comprehenſive than the other. Yet 
relatives are not ſo uſeful in language, as con- 


junctions. The former make ſpeech more con- 
ciſe ; the latter make it more explicit. Relatives 


comprehend the meaning of a pronoun and 
conjunction copulative: conjunctions, while they 
couple ſentences, may alſo expreſs oppoſition, in- 


| ference, and many other relations and dependen- 


cl CS. 


Till men began to think in a train, and to 
carry their realonings to a conſiderable length, 
it is not probable, that they would make 


| much uſe of conjunctions, or of any other con, 


nechves. Ignorant people and children gene- 
rally ſpeak in ſhort and ſeparate ſentences. The 
ame thing is true of barbarous nations: and 
hence uncultivated languages are not well ſup— 
pied with connefting particles. The Greeks 
were the greateſt reaſoners that ever appeared 
in the world; and their language, accordingly, 
:hounds mors than any other in conneRives : of 
which, though we cannot now account for them 
al, we may be aſſured that few or none 
vere ſuperfluous. e 


Conjunctions are not equally neceſſary in all 
ſorts of writing. In poetry, where great con- 
eiſeneſs of phraſe is required, and every appear- 
ance of formality avoided, too many of them 
would have a bad effect. In paſfionate language 
too, it may be proper to omit them: becauſe i it 
is the nature of violent pathon to ſpeak ra- 
er in digjointed ICNtENCES, than in the wav 
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of inference and argument. — Books of apho- 
riſm, like the Proverbs of Solomon, have few 
connectives; becauſe they inſtruct, not by rea- 
ſoning, but in detached obſervations. And nar— 
rative will ſometimes appear very graceful, 
when the circumſtances are plainly told, with 
ſcarce any other conjunction than the ſimple 
copulative and: weh is frequently the caſe in 
the hiſtorical parts of Scripture.—When narra- 
tion is full of images of events, the omiſſion of 
connectives may, by crowding the principal 
words upon one another, give a fort of picture 
of hurry and tumalt, and ſo heighten the viva- 
city of deſcription; as in that line of Lucretius, 


Vulneribus, clamore, fuga, terrore, tumultu. 


But when facts are to be traced down through 
their conſequences, or upwards to their cauſes ; 
when the complicated deſigns af mankind are 
to be laid open, or conjectures offered con- 
cerning them; when the hiſtorian argues either 
for the elucidation of truth, or in order to 
ſtate the pleas and principles of contending 
parties; there will be occaſion for every ſpe- 
cies of connective, as much as in philoſophy it- 
ſelf. In fact, it is in argument, inveſtigation, 
and ſcience, where this part of ſpeech is pecu- 
liarly and indiſpenſably neceſſary, 


Sometimes, the repetition of a connective, 
even where it is not neceflary, adds weight to 
a remonſtrance, by calling the reader's attention 
to each individual clauſe : as, J there be 
e any virtue, and if there be any praiſe, &c. 
« Will you ſacrifice liberty, and truth, and ho- 
© nour, and conſcience, and preſent. conveni- 

| e ence, 
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« ence, and future renown, and eternal felicity, 
« and all to gratify a tyrant ?” 
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Grammarians have diſtinguiſhed the conjuncti- 
on into Prepoſitive, Subjunctive, and Common. 
The firſt is always the firſt word of a clauſe or 
ſentence ; as ct, aut, nec, & c. in Latin; and, 
unleſs, but, &c. in Engliſh. The ſecond is never 
the firſt word of a ſentence or clauſe; as too in 
Engliſh, and autem in Latin. And the third 
may be either the firſt, or not the firſt, as the 
writer or ſpeaker pleaſes ; as, in Engliſh, however, 
conſequently, therefore, &c. and, in Latin, nam- 
que, ergo, igitur, &c. This matter is to be de- 
termined, not by the ſenſe of the words, or 
the nature of the thing, but merely by the 
faſhion of the language. 


There are conjunctions, that have an influ- 
ence on the mood of the following verb; 
ſome governing the Indicative, and ſome the 
Subjunctive. If this were to depend on the 
meaning of the connective, and the nature of 
the mood, we might eſtabliſh it as a rule, that 
all Conditional, Hypothetical, Conceſſive, and 
Exceptive conjunctions ſhould take the Subjunc- 
tive mood, on account of their dependent cha- 
racter, which implies ſomething doubtful or 
contingent : and that, therefore, we ought to 
lay, *. If he come he will be welcome, —not, 
* If he comes;” *© Though thou /lay me, yet 
* will I truſt in thee,” —not, © Though thou 
„ flayeſt; Except a man be born again,” (—not, 
„is born”) he cannot ſee the kingdom of God; 
* Whether he come as a friend or as a foe, | 
„will uſe him honourably ;”—not, „Whether 
* he comes.” Other conjunctions of a more 

poſitive, 
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poſitive, abſolute, and independent ſignification, 
ought for the ſame reaſon to govern the Indica- 
tive: as, The room is dark becauſe the day is 
ce cloudy: Since he repents, J forgive him? As he 
ce ig a worthy man, he may be affured of my 


© friendſhip.” But this rule is not without ex- 


ception. It deſerves, however, to be remem. 
bered ; as it is generally attended to by Latin 
authors; and as in Engliſh we can ſeldom or 
never go wrong, if we follow it. * 


See above, page 413 


SECT, 


Cl 
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SECT. I. 


Of the ARTICLE. 


H E words, that become ſignificant by 
being joined to other words, 1 divided, in 
the beginning of this chapter, into two claſſes, 
the Neceſſary, and the Uſeful. The former, 
called ConneQives, being now conſidered, it 
only remains, that I explain the latter, which 
are known by the name of Articles. 


The word article, articulus, f arthron, properly 


ſignifies @ /oint. It would ſeem, that the firſt 


Grammarians thought there was ſomething of a 
joining power in the words of this order. But, 
if they thought ſo, they were miſtaken. The 
article is no connective. It 1s a Definitive : being 
uſed for the purpoſe of defining, aſcertaining, 
or limiting, the ſignification of thoſe words to 
which it is prefixed. Perhaps, however, they 
may have given it this name, with a view to 
ſome metaphorical alluſion. 


In order to diſcover its uſe, we muſt recollect, 
that all nouns, proper names excepted, are ge- 


IT. Nreral terms, or common appellatives. The word 


mountain 


+ apIpor. 
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mountain 1s equally applicable to all mountaing, c 
and the word man to all men. Every veſſel of t 
a certain ſize and form, which is made for failing, n 
may be called ſhip and the terms valour, bounty, E 
wiſdom, belong to every perſon, who is vali MW » 
ant, bountiful, wiſe. | v. 

in 


But, though it is true, of the names of 
things, that they are of general meaning, things WM — 
themſelves are all individuals. No one man is m. 
either leſs or more than one; and every man has af 
peculiarities, whereby he may be diſtinguiſhed MW m- 
from all others. | 


How, then, are we to reconcile the univer- 
fality of names with the individuality of things! 
In other words: when we make uſe of a com. 
mon appellative, as man, houſe, mountain, what 
method do we take to intimate, that we ſpeak 
of one, and not of many; of an individual, 
and not of a ſpecies? There are ſeveral ways 
of doing this: and, particularly, it may be done 
by Articles, or Definitives. TREND | 


For example: I ſee an animated being, which 
has no proper name, or of whofe proper name 
I am ignorant. In ſpeaking of it, therefore, 
muſt refer it to its ſpecies, and call it man, dep, 
horſe, or the like; or, if I know not the ſpecies, 
| refer it to its genus, and call it animal. 
But this animated being is itſelf neither a ge— 
nus, nor a ſpecies; it is an individual: and 
therefore, in ſpeaking of it, ſo as to mark 
its individuality, I call it a horſe, @ man, « 
a dog, an animal: which intimates, that I ſpeał 
of one, and not of many; of an individual be— 
ing, and not of a claſs of beings, This article, 
therefore, 4 or An, has the fame fignification 
nearly with the numerical word one. And ac 
cordingh, 
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cordingly, in French and Italian, the ſame word 
that denotes unity is alſo the article of which I 
now ſpeak. Nay, in ſome of the dialects of old 
Engliſh, this ſeems to have been the caſe; for 
an is the ſame with one in the Saxon; and the 
vulgar in Scotland ſtill uſe à (pronouncing it, as 
in the word name) in the ſenſe of one; as à day, 
% morning 1 was early out,” for, one morning, 
os Now obſerve,» that, when it is ſaid, I ſee a 
is man, I ſee an animal, the 4 or an, though it 
as aſcertains the individuality, gives no further inti- 
ed mation coricerning the thing ſpoken of. It is 
therefore called the Indefinite article. 


er- Again: I ſee a certain animal, which I never 
rs! aw before, or of which, though I may know 
m. to what ſpecies it belongs, I have no previous 
hat I acquaintance; and I ſay, I ſee an elephant, a 
-ak dwarf, a bear, &c. Next day, the fame animal 
nal, comes again in view; and I ſay, recognizing it 
ays as the ſame, There is the elephant, the dwarf, the 
one bear: changing the former indefinite article 
into another, which not only intimates indivi- 
duality, but alſo implies previous acquaintance. 
ich This, from its power of aſcertaining ſome one in- 
ume MW dividual, in preference to others of the ſame 
„ I Mpccies, is called the Definite article : and it will 
des, appear in the ſequel to be much more v/zful 
cies, than the other. . 


ge- We have, therefore, in Engliſh, two articles 
and Mor definitives, A or An, and The: the former 
appiicable to axy one of a kind or fort; the other 
uled for the purpoſe of diſtinguiſhing /ome 
articular onc. In French and Italian there are 
two correſpondent articles. | 
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( 

In Greek, there is no indefinite article ; the 
noun without an article having the fame meaning 1 
with our indefinite article prefixed to a noun; as 0 
* aner, a man: but there is a definite article 1 t 
ho, he, to, which is for the moſt part of the fame 1 


import with our Engliſh the; as 4 ho aner, the 
man. 


In the Hebrew, as in Greek, there is no inde. 
finite article; but there is a definite article, 
which they prefix to the noun ſo as to make 
one word with it; and which, like the Engliſh 
article, has no diſtinction of gender or number, 


In the Erſe or Gaelick tongue, they have allo 
a definite, but no indefinite, article. And the 
uſe of the article ſeems to have been pretty 
general in all the primitive tongues of the 
north of Europe, the Gothick, and Teutonick, 
as well as the Celtick; from which we may ac- 
count for the prevalence of theſe little words in 
our modern tongues. For it is remarkable, 
that, though all the languages derived from the 
Latin have articles, yet the Latin itſelf has 
none. Whence then did they get theirs? I an- 


ſwer, from thoſe northern nations who over- In 
turned the empire of Rome, and who, though _ 
they in part adopted the language of the van. iſ,” | 
quiſhed Romans, did alſo introduce into it a 5 
great variety of their own words and idioms. * | 
48) 

That which is very eminent is ſuppoſed to be Th 
generally known. Hence the definite article Which 
may convey an idea of eminence, as well as of ny 
previous acquaintance. A king is any king; * =P 
| the 
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the king is that perſon whom we acknowledge 
for our ſovereign, 


the kingdom, the nation, the government, we 
nation, kingdom, &c. 


Sometimes we denote eminence by omitting 
the article: we ſay, a member of parliament ; 
an act of parliament ; rather than, of the parlia- 
nent. In this caſe, the thing ſpoken of is ſo very 
eminent, that it needs no article to make it 
more ſo : and befides, a parliament in our ſenſe 
of the word, is an inſtitution peculiar to Britiſh 
o Policy. The twelve French Parliaments are ra— 
de ther courts of juſtice than legiſlative aſſemblies. 
And, among the vulgar of North Britain, whoſe 
be language abounds in French idioms, the ſame 
k idea appears to be ſtill annexed to the term : 
„br they ſpeak of appealing 7o the Britiſh parlia- 


ent from a ſentence of the Court of Scflion ; 
in . 
ie, though they know, that the appeal is made, not 


bs to the Parliament, (in the Engliſh ſenſe of the 
has word) but to the Houſe of Lords: 


= In Greek too, as in Engliſh, the article is a 
aph mark of eminence : * ho poi?tes, the poet, is uſed 


for Homer, the greateſt of poets; and + ho 
azeirites, the Stagyrite, for Ariſtotle, who was 
the moſt famous of all the natives of the city 
Stagyra. 


That which is nearly connected with us, or 
rhich from its vicinity we have been long ac- 
Juainted with, becomes eminent in our eyes, 
ren though, in itſelf, and compared with other 

1 things 


4 


0 roturus. + SS ⁰⏑eaVs. 


So when we fay ſimply, 


of Great Britain mean the Britiſh government, 
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his neighbours think they diſtinguiſh him ſuff- 4 


Again, when it is ſaid, that © health is a mo 


means that health is ane of thoſe things that att 
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things of the fame kind, it be of no particula IM * 
importance. One who lives near a very little : 
town ſpeaks of it by the name of the torun. 
Every clergyman within his own pariſh is called i 
the miniſter or the parſon ; and if in a village , 
there be only one merchant or one ſmith, 1 


ciently, by calling him the ſmith or the merchant. 
A tree, a rock, a hill, a river, a meadow, may 
be ſpoken of in the ſame manner, with the fame 
emphaſis. He is not returned from the hill 
he is bathing in he river I faw him on the top 
of the rock: Will you take a walk in he meadow? 
A branch is blown down from he tree. In 
theſe examples, the definite article is uſed ; becauſe 
the thing fpoken of, being in the neighbour. 
hood, is well known, and a matter of fome 


importance to the people who are acquainted 0 
with it. 5 
ces, 


That we may perceive, yet more clearly, the miß 
fignificancy of the articles, let us put the one for b 1 
the other, and mark the conſequence. When 
it is faid, that “ the anceſtors of the preſen 
6 Royal Family were kings in England thret 
<* hundred years before the Conqueror, the fenſeſſ for 
is clear; as every body knows, that the perſon pen: 
here ſpoken of by the name of the conqueror i main 
William duke of Normandy, who ſubdued Eng not 
land about ſeven hundred years ago. But i 
we ſay, that “ the anceſtors of the Royal Fami) 
« were kings in England three hundred yeats 
c before 4à conqueror,” we ſpeak nonſenſe. 


* defirable thing,” there is no man who wil 
not acquieſce in the propoſition ; which on 
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to be very much defired. But, take the other 
article, and ſay, Health is he moſt defirable 
thing, and you change it from true to falſe: 
for this would imply, that nothing is ſo deſirable 
as health; which is very wide of the truth; 
virtue, and a good conſcience, being of infi- 
nitely greater value.—Moreover, if, inſtead of 
Man is born to trouble,” we ſay © A man is 
born to trouble,” there is no material change 
in the ſenſe ; only the former is more ſolemn, 
nc perhaps becauſe it is more conciſe : and here, 
4 by the by, we may ſee, that the indefinite article 
his ſometimes of no great uſe. But if we ſay, 
« The man 1s born to trouble,” the maxim is no 
In longer general; ſome one particular man is 
ue I hinted at; and they to whom we ſpeak would 
ur naturally aſk, What man ? 


ted The learned Biſhop Lowth has ſhown, in his 
excellent Engliſh grammar, that, in ſome inſtan- 
ces, our tranſlation of the New Teſtament has 


the miſrepreſented the ſenſe of the original Greek, 
: for by not attending to the article. When the Spi- 
hen *rit of truth is come,” ſays the tranſlation, © he 
tent WY will guide you into all truth -” a promiſe, or a 
hret prophecy, which was not fulfilled by the event; 
fene for, after the coming of the Spirit on the day of 
riot Pentecoſt, it is probable, that the Apoſtles re- 
ig mained ignorant of many truths ; indeed, it is 
Eng not poſſible, that they could know every thing, 
ut But in the Greek of this paſſage we have an 
amiſſz article (omitted in the Tranflation) which gives 
. a very different ſenſe: “ he will guide you into 
ie. 


* all be truth;“ | that is, into all Evangelical 
moi (or Chriſtian) truth; a prediction, which the 
jo © 3 event 


, | I Eis T&aoay Th gav3e;sy. 
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Der bios, without any article; ſo that both words are equally in- 
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event did fully juſtify.— Take another inſtance, 


When a Roman Centurion perceived the mira. 


Crucifixion, our Bible informs us, that he ſaid 
„ Truly this was ½% Son of God :” which 
would imply, what is not likely, that this cen. 60 
turion was acquainted with our Saviour's hiſtory MW « 


0 
culous circumſtances that accompanied the 
\ 
y 


and doctrines, and particularly knew, that he MW « 


called himſelf the Son of God, in a peculiar and MW 
incommunicable ſenſe. But the Greek has not ee 
this article; and ſhould therefore have been 
rendered, * Truly this was a /n of God,” or 
an extraordinary perſon, and ſuperior to a mere 
man : a remark, which even heathens, though 
ignorant of our Saviour's hiſtory, might rea. 
ſonably make, on ſeeing the prodigies of 
earthquake and darkneſs that accompanied hiz 
laſt ſuffering. 


Sometimes, however, our two articles do not 
differ ſo widely in ſignification. Thus, we may 
ſay, It is true, as the proverb declares ;” or, 
„it is true, as à proverb, or as à certain proverd 
& declares, that,” &c. and the change of the 
article does not make any material change in the 
ſenſe. In like manner we fay, © That heaven 
e ſmiles at the perjury of lovers, is a pernicious 
«© maxim of the poet; where the two laſt words 

[OE | NO allude, 


Or rather, a / of a God; or, which is the ſame thing 
here, zhe ſon of a God, as Dr. Campbell renders it, in the 
work which he is now preparing for the preſs. See above, 
Chap. II. concluſion of Se. i. - The expreſſion in Greek i 


definite, The phraſe vos Ts Jes, which occurs ſometimes, i 
properly a /on of God. But the title which our Saviour take 
to himſelf, and which is given him by his Apoſtles, 1 
in the Goſpel 6 bog Ts Jes, the Son of the (true) God. 
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aliude, not to Homer, or Virgil, or any oth e 
poet of the firſt rank, but to Ovid, who was 
of an inferiour order. And this ſentence 
would loſe nothing of its ſignification, if we 
were to ſubſtitute the other article, and ſay, 
« A poet has delivered a pernicious maxim, when 
« he affirms, that heaven ſmiles at the perjury 
« of lovers.” —A ſimilar idiom may be found in 
ad Greek. Thus Ariſtotle : ©© Change is the ſweet- 
not WF © eſt of all things, according to he poet“; 
cn where the poet ſignifies, not Homer, but Euripides; 
or an author of great merit, but by no means 
ere equal to Homer, even in Ariſtotle's judgment. 
von Now, if the Greek article had been omitted, 
ea. “ Change is the ſweeteſt of all things, as à poet 
of © ſays,” It is plain, that the ſentence would have 
his had the ſame meaning. 


In ſome caſes, the definite article conveys 2 
peculiar ſenſe. A ſpeaker is any man who ſpeaks; 
but he Speaker is the perſon who preſides in the 
Houſe of Commons. An advocate, in Scotland, 
is any who is entitled to plead in the higher courts 
of juſtice; but the advocate is he, whoſe office 
correſponds to that which in England is held 
by the King's Attorney General. A council 1s 
any aſſembly of men met in conſultation ; but 
the council is, according to the Engliſh idiom, the 
[King's Privy Council. So, in Greek, an- 
thripos is a man, but ho anthrgpos is the publick 
executioner ; | ploion is a ſhip, but 7o ploion is 
that particular ſhip, which the Athenians ſent 
every year, on a religious embaſly, to Delos. 
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Words that are ſufficiently definite in them- 
ſelves, ſtand in no need of the article to make 
them more ſo. Such are the pronouns, I, thou, 
he, be, and it; to which, accordingly, the article 
is never prefixed, either in Greek, or in Engliſh “. 
And fuch, one would think, muſt thoſe 
proper names be, which diftin viſh one indivi- 
dual from all others. And it is true, that, in 
many languages, the proper names of men and 
women appear without any article. But in Greek 
it is not always ſo: Socrates is ſometimes called 4 
ho Sikratts ; and his wife, Be Xanthippe. Molt 
grammarians conſider this as a redundancy in the 
Greek; or, at beſt, as an expedient to mark the 
gender. | 


The Author of an Eflay On the origin and 
progreſs of language affirms, that the Greeks pre- 
fixed the article to 'the proper names, either of 
perſons who were eminent; or of ſuch perſons, 
whether eminent or not, ' whofe names had 
been formerly mentioned in the diſcourſe : and 
that, therefore, ho Sôbratés fignifies, either the 
famous Socrates, or the abwvementioned Socrates. 
This once appeared to me fo plauſible, that | 
adopted it; confiding in the accuracy and eru- 
dition of the Author; both which I know to 
be very great. But ſome Greek nn occur- 

| ring 


* In paſſages, like the following from Shakſpeare, 


Lady, you are the cruelleſt fe alive 


The fair, the chaſte, tbe unexpreſlive ſhe—— 


The ſees of Italy will not betray 


the word She is not 1 but a noun of the ſame 1m- 
port wich avoman, or lady, + 6 chen, ; bardra x.. 
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| ring to my memory firſt made me doubtful : and, 
on looking a little into books with this parti- 
cular view, 1 was ſatisfied, that the learned 
writer is miſtaken. See the introductory para- 
graph of the Anabaſis of Xenophon ; in which, 
without the article, Darius 1s named three rank 
: times, Paryſatis twice or thrice, and Artaxerxes 
in as often. See alſo the beginning of Xenophon's 
1d Memorabilia; where Socrates himſelf is men— 
K tioned by name twelve times (if I miſtake not) 
+ without the article, before he is once mentioned 
„t with it. I am now, theretore, convinced, that 
he I thoſe Grammarians are in the right, who confider 
he I the Greek article, when prefixed to proper 
names of men and women, as a pleonaſm, 
| or as an expedient, in certain caſes, to clear the 
nd | ſenſe, aſcertain the gender, or improve the 
re- harmony. 


as, The Italians prefix the definite article to ſome 
nad Jof their moſt celebrated names; as 1 Dante, II 
ind Petrarca, I Taſſo; and even to famous ſingers and 
1, | fidlers, as La Fraſi, Il Sengſino, Il Tartini : in 
tler. which they have of late been imitated by ſome of 
at | the people of London, who, {peaking of fa- 
ru: I vourite muſicians, fay, The Mingotti, the 
4 to Gadbiclli, Sc. but this is affectation, and ſuits 
cur. MI ot the idiom of the Englifh tongue. — Another 
ring faſhion, not unlike this, has been lately intro- 
I daced, which, though alſo contrary to idiom, 
will probably eſtabliſh itſelf in the language, 
as it is now generally adopted : „I was laſt night 
ein company with @ Mr. Such-a-one, who 
„told us ſome good ſtories.” The indefinite ar- 
icle is here put for the word one; and the 
wenn is, that the perſon is not known, . or 

very 
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very little known, to thoſe who ſpeak of him in 
this manner. 


To the proper names of ſome great natural ob- 


jects, as mountains and rivers, we prefix the de. 


finite article in Engliſh, as they alſo do in French; 
and ſay, the Alps, the Grampians, the Andes, 
the Thames, the Tiber, the Dee: but to ſingle 
mountains, however large, we do not prefix it; 


we ſay, Etna, Atlas, Lebanon, Olympus, Mor: 
ven, not the Etna, the Atlas, &c.—In France, 


they diſtinguiſh the names of certain countries by 
the definite article; as la France, I Angleterre, 
Þ Eſpagne ; but this is not done in Engliſh. In. 
deed our way of applying the article differs in 


many reſpects from theirs : but I cannot enter in- 


to particulars, without quitting the tract of Uni- 
verſal Grammar. 


When a proper name belongs to ſeveral per- 


ſons, it may become a ſort of common appella. 


tive, and take the article; as the Ceſars, the 
Gordons, the Howards. And the article may 
alſo be applied to diſtinguiſh one perſon from 
another of the ſame name; as * The Pliny, who 
* wrote the Natural Hiſtory, is not the Pliny 
* who compoſed the panegyrick on Trajan.“ In 
this uſe, the definite article coincides nearly in 
ſenſe with the pronominal article that. And this 
ſame pronoun hat we ſometimes uſe for the de- 
finite article, 


Thus I preſume it is uſed in a very ſolemn pal- 
ſage of Scripture ; where Jehovah, appearing in 


the burning buſh to Moſes, declares his name - 
thei? 


e in 


theſe 
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theſe words, I am that IAM; “ that is, I am 
« the I am;” or, © I am the great I Au: I am 
he, who alone poſſeſſes perfect and independent 
exiſtence, This example I the rather take notice 
of, becauſe a learned author infinuates, that there 
is no ſenſe in it, as it ſtands in the Engliſh Bible; 
and contends, that it ſhould have been rendered, 
as in the Greek of the Septuagint, © I am the 
«heing,” or rather, I am he who1s.”* But it ſeems 
to me, that in our verſion the paſſage is not leſs ſig- 
nificant. Indeed, if we pronounce it, as is com- 
monly done, © I am that I am,” laying the emphaſis 
on the two verbs, and without any emphaſis 
on the pronominal article zhat, it will not appear to 
have any grammatical propriety. But let an em- 
phaſis be laid on that, which is here a moſt em- 
hatical word; and another emphaſis on the con- 
cluding words 1 am, which are {ſtill more em- 
phatical, becauſe they are the name by which 
the Deity is here pleaſed to make himſelf Known; 
and the paſſage will be found to be both intelli- 
gible and ſublime. The ſame emphatical uſe of 
the pronoun hat occurs in other parts of the Eng- 
Iiſh Bible, * Art thou ht my Lord Elijah?“ 
ſays Ahab's meſſenger to the Prophet : that is, 
Art thou the great or the celebrated Lord Elijah ? 
This is that king Ahaz, ſays the hiſtorian, 
ater ſpecifying ſome of his wicked actions: 
This is the king Ahaz ſo notorious for his im- 


piety. 
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Articles being ſo important, it may be doubted 
whether I expreſs myſelf properly, when 1 affirm, 
that they are uſeful in language, but not neceſ- 
ary; and whether the Latin tongue, which is 
ſuppoſed to have no article, muſt not, on that 


account, 
* Ex ap 6 Ov. 


+ 1 Kings xviii. 7, 2 Chron, xxvill. 22. 
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In the beginning was the Word, and the Won 
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account, be very deficient in both perſpicuity 
and energy. 'This matter deſerves to be confi. 
dered. 


( 
S 
It is true, that many learned men have thought, | 
that the want of an article is a great deficiency in 


the Latin tongue: and ſome modern authors iWſ , 


have gone ſo far as to ſay, that this alone makes t 
it improper for philoſophy. Yet Quintilian, who r 
underſtood Greek and Latin better, as I ſuppoſe, 
than any modern can pretend to do, and who 
alſo appears to have been a proficient in philoſo- 
phy, declares, that the Latin tongue has no need 
of articles; and Scaliger, one of the moſt learned 
men and ableſt grammarians of latter times, is of 
the ſame opinion: for that, by means of ip/e and 
ile, and ſome other pronouns, every thing of real 
importance, which the Greek article can expreſs 
may be ſignified in Latin. And I think they are 
right. If, for example, I am deſired to tranſlate 
thoſe words of Scripture, in which the article 5; 
indeed moſt emphatical, + And Nathan ſaid unto 
„David, Thou art he man:“ what is eaſe 
than to ſay, Et dixit Nathan Davidi, Tu es ill 
homo; or, more ſimply, Tu es ille; or, more 
ſimply ſtill, for the context would bear it, Ty et! 

. am that I am,” may be rendered as em: 
phatically in Latin, as in Engliſh or Greek, EH \ 
ſum ille Eco sun; or, Ego ſum ille cui noma whe 
Eco SUM. and 


The firſt verſe of St. John's Goſpel, in which 
the articles are very ſignificant, and which t 
tranſlate exactly and literally from the Greek 


* was with God, and the Word was God,” mu 
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no doubt be rendered ambiguouſly in Latin thus, 
In principio fuit Verbum, et Verbum fuit apud Deum, 
et Verbum fuit Deus. For this might be ſo turn- 
ed into Engliſh, as to produce nonſenſe and blaf- 
phemy. But that would be the fault, not of the 
language, but of the tranſlator. For one, who 
underſtands Greek and Latin, and is attentive to 
the meaning, and anxious to preſerve it, would 
render the verſe, as in the Port Royal Greek 
Grammar it 1s rendered, In principio erat Verbum, 
et Verbum illud erat apud Deum, et illud Verbum 
erat Deus: which is as expreſſive, as either the 
Engliſh, or the Greek. If it be ſaid, that this Latin 
is not elegant, on account of the repetition of the 
pronoun; I anſwer, firſt, that elegance is not to 
be expected in a tranſlation ſo exactly literal; 


221 


and, ſecondly, that in a ſentiment of ſuch im- 


portance, and which human wiſdom could never 
have diſcovered, accuracy of expreſſion is more 
requiſite, than Claſſical purity. Had St. John 
written in Latin, he would have delivered this 
doctrine with equal energy, and probably with 
more elegance : which every perſon, who is ac- 
quainted with that language, knows might eaſily 
be done, if one is not limited to any particular 
phraſeology. 


When words are materially taken; that is, 
when they appear in a diſcourſe as words only, 
and not as ſignificant of any idea; as when we 
lay, ** The word Boi/terous has a harſh ſound ;” 


the article is uſeful in Greek, to indicate their 


nature. And I obſerve, that verbal criticks often 
ntroduce the Greek article in their Latin anno- 
tations, in order to point out ſach words when 


. te 


* Caftalio* tranſlation of this verſe is not much better. 


THE THEORY 
they occur: as, © Deeſt To % in manuſcriptis 
4 quibuſdam, Fre i is wanting in ſome many. 
&«& ſcripts.” But this is an affectation, for which 
there is not the leaſt neceſſity. © In Manuſcriptis 
« quibuſdam deeſt 1L LD %,“ is good Latin, and 
perfectly intelligible, Tully himſelf has faid, 
© Quid enim eſt hoc ipſum diu?“ 
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I deny not, that, in ſuch Greek books as the 
Analyticks and Metaphyſicks of Ariſtotle, there 
may be points of doctrine, which the Roman lan. 
guage, from its want of an artitle, cannot ex- 
preſs, without either adopting ſome of the Greek 
terms, or giving a licence to barbarous latinity. 
But this is no material grievance, Many things 
are delivered in thoſe books, as maxims of uni- 
verſal ſcience, which are only grammatical obſer- 
vations on particular Greek words ; and which, 
therefore, cannot be tranſplanted into a foreign 
tongue, unleſs thole Greek words are tranl- 
planted along with them: even as, in an 
Engliſh grammar of the Latin language, you can- 
not ſpeak ſo as to be underſtood, unleſs you il 
luſtrate what you ſay by Latin examples.—Be- 
ſides, when we borrow arts or ſciences from ano- 
ther nation, we mult always borrow ſomething 
of their native phraſeology. Thus, in fortifica- 
tion, we uſe many French, in mufick many Ita- 
lian, and in rhetorick and medicine many Greek, 
words. And thus, if we were to write the Hil- 
| tory of England in Latin, we ſhould be obliged 
to coin many words that were never known 1n 
antient Rome; in order to expreſs thoſe peculia- 
rities of Government and manners, of which the 
Romans could not ſpeak, becauſe they had no 
idea; as parliament, chancery, peers, commons, 

guns. 
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guns, bayonets, cannon, &c.—In fact, Ariſtotle's 
metaphyſical writings ſeem never to have been in 
any repute among the Romans of the Claſſick 
ages. That intelligent people adopted what was 
valuable in the Greek philoſophy : but thoſe ver- 
bal ſubtleties and ſpeculations, that had nothing 
to do with buſineſs, or the conduct of life, they 
neglected; and I think with good reaſon, 


8 CO We ET 


That articles are not of neceflary uſe, even in 
Greek, may appear from this, that the Grecian 
poets, eſpecially Homer, frequently omit them: 
though I know not, whether there be extant an 
author more perſpicuous than Homer, notwith- 
ſtanding his great antiquity. To which I may 
add, that, in the Attick dialect, articles are ei- 
ther uſed or omitted, according as they are 
thought to be more or leſs ornamental in diſ- 
courſe. —In Engliſh, the definite article may of- 
ten be dropped, without any ambiguity ; as, 
« Norſe and man fell to the ground,” for the 
horſe, and the man. This omiſhon is common in 
our burleſque poems; as, © And pulpit, drum 
« ecclefiaſtick,* Was beat with fiſt inſtead of a 
« ſtick:“ that is, the pulpit was beat with the 
hiſt, And of ſo little account is our indefinite ar- 
ticle, that it is never prefixed to nouns of the 
plural number: we fay, A man is coming,” if 
there be but one; but, if more than one, we 
ay, ** Men arc coming.” The French, indeed, 
vive a plural to their indefinite article; un homme, 
a man, des hommes, men, or ſome men: but 
lurely, this plural cannot in that, or in any, lan— 
guage be neceſiary, when in our own we hardiy 
perceive that it is wanting. 
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Vet, that there are in Latin no ambiguities 
ariſing from the want of an article, I will not af. 
firm. In the beginning of the AEneid, Juno, 
calling to mind thoſe manifold grievances, which 
made her reſolve upon the deſtruction of the Tro- 
jan fleet, exclaims, 


Pallaſne exurere claſſem 


Argivum, atque ipſos potuit ſubmergere ponto! 


Theſe words may bear two interpretations : Could 
Pallas burn the Grecian fleet! or, Could Pallas 
burn à Grecian fleet! The laſt is the true one; 
for the whole Grecian fleet was not burned by 
Pallas, but that ſquadron only, which belonged 
to Ajax the ſon of Oileus. Now here is an am- 
biguity, which Virgil might eaſily have avoided, 
if he had written in a language that either had an 
indefinite article, like the Engliſh, or, like the 
Greek, could have conveyed an mdefinite ſenſe 
by omitting the article. But of fo little import- 
ance is this ambiguity, that I doubt whether the 
poet would have thought it worth his while to 
guard againſt it; as no perſon, who knows any 
thing of the poetical hiſtory, could be at a loſs 
to diſcover the meaning. Many things occur 
both in ſpeech and in writing, which they only 
can underſtand, who attend to what goes before, 
and to what comes after. And if we be not in 
fome meaſure prepared for the ſtudy of an au— 
thor, by a little previous acquaintance with his 
ſubject, we mult in the cleareſt language find ob- 
ſcurity, eſpecially in the beginning of a _ 
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As to the obſcurity in queſtion, it is certain, that, 
without the help of any article, and by the na- 
tive powers of the Latin tongue, Virgil could 
have avoided it; as it is probable he would, if 
b ic had thought it a blemiſh. 


[| would not inſinuate, that the Latin is as com- 
prehenſive a language as the Greek. Both Lu- 
| cretius and Cicero complain, that on the ſubje& 
of philoſophy it is deficient. But this, I preſume, 
is not owing to the want of an article; nor do 
they ſay, that it is: but to ſome other circum- 
ſtances ; whereof I need only mention this one; 
11s chat the Latin tongue was completely formed and 
poliſhed, before any attempt was made to write 
philoſophy in it. So that, when Cicero intro- 
by duced the Greek learning, he was obliged to coin 


rity, never became current ; and often to expreſs 
ed. Nhe Greek idea by a Greek word, becauſe he 

„could not find a Latin one of the ſame ſigni- 
che ſeation. | 


But, whatever we determine in regard to the 
preſent queſtion, this at leaſt muſt be granted ; 
that if, from its want of articles, the Latin 
tongue be leſs ſimple, and ſometimes leſs per- 
picuous, than the Greek or Engliſh, it is in ge- 
neral more conciſe than either. By the abſence 
of theſe little words, the more important parts of 
the expreſſion are permitted to have a cloſer co- 
herence. And therefore, though the Latin may 
be leſs adapted to the abſtruſer philoſophy, it is, 
however, as ſuſceptible, as even the Greek it- 
ſelf, of all the charms of political, hiſtorical, and 
oratorial compoſition. 


Vol. II. Q. The 


ſeveral words, which, notwithſtanding his autho- 
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The great excellence of the Greek is ſimplici. 
ty; and that power, which it poſſeſſes unrivalled, 
of adapting itſelf ſo eafily to every ſubject, and 
every ſcience. In Homer and Ifocrates, it may 
be thought more harmonious, than any other lan- 

uage : but I can hardly admit, that in this re- 
Ped the Latin is inferiour, when modulated by 
Cicero and Virgil. Its dual number, optative 
mood, middle verb, ſecond aoriſt, and ſecond 
future, from which ſome would fain perſuade 
themſelves that it derives part of its pre-eminence, 
I muſt, till I ſee them better explained than they 
have hitherto been, conſider as ſuperfluities : 
which make it more difficult, indeed, in the ac- 
quiſition, and ſomewhat more various in the 
ſound, but contribute nothing to its ſignificancy, 
Its preterperfect, aoriſt, and article, give it ſome 
advantage over the Latin; but the Engliſh, and 
other modern languages, have alſo an article, 
aoriſt, and preterperfect. In fact, Grammarians 
ſeem to me to ſpeak raſhly, when they call every 
tongue barbarous, except the Greek and Roman, 
The language of ſuch men as Milton, Addiſon, 
Boileau, Taſſo, and Metaſtaſio, cannot be bar- 
barous. Elſe how comes it, that the greatell 
maſters of Claſſick learning find it ſo difficult to 
do juſtice to thoſe authors by tranſlation. If 
- Dobſon's Paradiſus Amiſſus, the exacteſt poetical 
verſion, perhaps, that ever was written *, does 
| <5, not 


* T once thought (ſee the Concluſion of an Eſſay On h An 
Uſefulneſs of Claſſical Learning) that Homer was of all poets Nonſt! 
the moſt fortunate in a Tranſlator. I had not then ſeen Dob-;; 


ſon's incomparable performance: and the Englith F/chylu, ef 
by my very learned, ingenious, and worthy Friend, the. Hat, 
Rev. Mr. Potter, was not then publiſhed, ple, 
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not deſerve to be called barbarous, I ſhould be 
glad to know, in what ſenſe of the word, or with 
what propriety, the original Paradiſe Loft can be 
ſo called. But Engliſh is not ſo elegant as Latin 
and Greek. Be it ſo. Yet, would it not be 
hard to call one a barbarian, merely becauſe one 
has not reached the ſummit of politeneſs? The 
leſs elegant a language is in its ſtructure, the more 
merit have they who write elegantly in it. If St. 
Paul's Cathedral were of Parian marble, inſtead 
of Portland ſtone, its appearance might be more 
ſplendid; but the ſublime imagination of Sir 
Chriſtopher Wren would not be more conſpi- 
cuous. 


It was ſaid, that in Engliſh the indefinite atti- 
cle is not prefixed to nouns of the plural. It 
ſhould have been added, that when an Engliſh 
plural noun is a Collective, that is, when by re- 
terring many, or more than one, to a claſs, it 
beſtows unity upon them, it may then aſſume the 
indefinite article. Thus we ſay, not only à dozen, 
a ſcore, a hundred, but alſo a few, and à great 
many; a many is found in Shakeſpeare. An eight 
days is od Engliſh ; for it occurs in the Bible, and 
is ſtill a vulgar idiom in Scotland. It was once, no 
doubt, conſidered as a collective ; like the word 
irtnizht or fourteen-night. But this remark, like 
many others in the diſcourſe, belongs not to Uni- 
verſa! Grammar. 


„„ h And now, to conclude. It appears, that, to 
| poets Nronſtitute a language as perfect as the Latin, 
Dod Wins forts of words, or parts of ſpeech, are ne- 
eſſary: the Noun, Pronoun, Adjective, Parti- 
ple, Verb, Adverb, Interjection, Prepoſition, 
nd Conjunction. The Latin Grammarians, in- 
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deed, enumerate only eight; becauſe they im. 
properly refer Nouns and Adjectives to the ſame 
claſs. In Greek, Engliſh, Italian, French, He. 
brew, and many other languages, there are y 
parts of fpeech : the Noun, Pronoun, Adjective, 
Participle, Verb, Adverb, InterjeQion, Prepoſi- 
tion, Conjunction, and Article. | 


According to Ariſtotle, the parts of fpeech are 
four: the Article, Name, Verb, and Connective. 
This is not fo inaccurate, as at firſt ſight it may 

feem to be: for we may ſuppoſe, that to the 
Name he refers both the Noun, and its repreſen. 
tative the Pronoun ; to the Verb, (or Attributive), 
the Adjective, Participle, Verb, (ſtrictly fo called) 
and Adverb, and conſequently the Interjection; 
and, to the ConneQtive, both the Conjunction 
and the Prepofition. Yet I do not think this di- 
viſion accurate. For there are many Adverbs, 
thoſe of time and place, for example, which can- 
not, by any juſt reaſoning, be proved to belong 
to the claſs of Attributives ; and the ſame thing is 
true of the Interjections. 


85 = Gn es: Se 


— 


Plato reduces all the parts of ſpeech to two, 
the Noun and the Verb: which his followers en- 
deavour to vindicate, by urging, that every word 
muſt denote, either a Subſtance, or the Attri- 
bute of a Subſtance ; that by the Noun, and] 
Pronoun, Subſtances are ſignified, as Attributes 
are by the Attributive ; and that Attributives are 
ſpoken of, by the antient Grammarians, under 
the general denomination of Verb. But neither 
is this ſatisfactory. For there are many words 
in language, as articles and connectives, which in 


themſelves cannot de ſaid to ſignify either Sub- 
ſtance 
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ſtance or Attribute ; becauſe, when taken ſepa. 
rately, they ſignify nothing at all. 


If it be aſked, What ſorts of words are moſt, 
and what leaſt, neceſſary; the tollowing anſwer 
may be collected from what has been evinced in 
the courſe of this long inveſtigation. The Noun, 
Pronoun, Verb, Participle, AdjeQtve, Prepoſi- 
tion, and Conjunction, ſeem to be eſſential to lan- 
guage: the Article, Interjection, and moſt of 
the Adverbs, are rather to be called uſeful, than 
neceſſary, Parts of Speech. 
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General remarks on Antient and Oriental Proſe 
Fable.— Modern Proſe Fable, divided into, 1. The 
HrisToRICAL ALLEGERY, Argenis. Fohn Bull, 
II. The RELicious and MoRAL ALLEGORY, 
Pilgrim's Progreſs. Gulliver's Travels. Tale of 
a Tub. III. The PokTICAL PROSE FaBLE, or 
ROMAN CE. Character of the nations, who intro. 
duced the Feugal Government and Manners.— 
Cruſades. —Chivalry — Alterations in the Feudal 
Sy/tem.—Riſe of Modern Literature, —Knight- 
Errantry proſcribed by law; and finally extir- 
pated by the publication of Don Quixote, —Impor- 
tance of that work. — Death and charuacter of the 
OLD RoManct.—TheNgw ROMAN CE,—1. Se. R 
rious, and Hiſtorically arranged. Robinſon 
Cruſoe. 2. Serious, and Poetically arranged, 
Sir Charles Grandiſon. Clariſſa. 3. Comick, 
and Hiſtorically arranged. Gil Blas. Roderick 
. Random,. Cc. 4. Comick, ang Pocticglly at. 
ranged. Joſeph Andrews, Tom Fones. Amt- 
ee, on. 


HE love of Truth is natural to man; and 
| L adherence to it, his indiſpenſable duty. But 
to frame a fabulous narrative, for the purpoſe of 
inſtruction or of harmleſs amuſement, is no 
reach of veracity, unleſs one were to obtrude 
It on the world for truth. The fabuliſt and the 
novel-writer -deceive nobody; becauſe, though 
hey ſtudy to make their inventions probable, 
hey do not even pretend that they are true: at 
caſt, what they may pretend in this way is conſi- 
dered 
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dered only as words of courſe, to which nobody 
pays any regard. Fabulous narrative has ac. 
cordingly been common in all ages of the world, 
and practiſed by teachers of the moſt reſpect. 
able character. | 


It is owing, no doubt, to the weakneſs of hu. 
man nature, that fable ſhould ever have been 
found a neceſſary, or a convenient, vehicle for 
truth. But we mult take human nature as it is: 
and, if a rude multitude cannot readily com- 
prehend a moral or political doctrine, which 
they need to be inſtructed in, it may be as 
allowable, to illuſtrate that doQrine by a fable, 
in order to make them attend, and underſtand 
it, as it is for a phyſician. to ſtrengthen a weak 
ſtomach with cordials, in order to prepare it 
for the buſineſs of digeſtion. Such was the de- 
ſign of Jotham's parable of the trees chooſing 
a king, in the ninth chapter of the book of 
Judges: and ſuch that famous apologue, of a 
contention between the parts of the human body, 
by which Menenius Agrippa ſatisfied the people 
of Rome, that the welfare of the ſtate depend- 
ed on the union and good agreement of the 
ſeveral members of it. In fac, the common 
people are not well qualified for argument. A 
ſhort and pithy proverb, which is eaſily remem- 
bered; or little tales, that appeal as it were 
to their ſenſes, weigh more with them than de- 
monſtration. 5 


We need not wonder, then, to find, that, in 
antient times, moral precepts were often deli. 
vered in the way of proverb or aphoriſm, and 
enforced and exemplified by fictitious narrative. 


| Oft thoſe fables that are aſcribed to Eſop, ſome 
= are 
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are no doubt modern, but others bear the ſtamp 
of antiquity. And nothing can be better con- 
trived, than many of them are, for the pur- 
poſe of impreſſing moral truth upon the memory, 
as well as the underſtanding. The diſappoint- 
ment, that frequently attends an exceſſive deſire 
of accumulation, 1s finely exemplified in the 
fable of the dog and his thadow ; and the rui- 
nous and ridiculous nature of ambition 1s with 
equal energy illuſtrated in that of the frog and 
the ox. Theſe little allegories we are apt to 
undervalue, becauſe we learned them at ſchool ; 
but they are not for that reaſon the leſs va- 
luable. We ought to prize them as monuments 
of antient wiſdom, which have long contributed 
to the amuſement and inſtruction of mankind, 
and are entitled to applauſe, on account of the 
propriety of the invention. | 


The Greek apologues aſcribed to Eſop, and the 
Latin ones of Phedrus, are , maſterpieces in 
this way of writing; and have hardly been 
equalled by the beſt of our modern fabuliſts. 
They are (at leaſt many of them are, for ſome 
are trifling) remarkable for the ſimplicity of the 
ſtyle; and for the attention, which their au- 
thors have generally given, to the nature of 
the animals, and other things that are intro- 
duced as agents and ſpeakers. For in molt of 
the modern fables, invented by Gay, La Fon- 
taine, L'Eſtrange, Poggio, and others, the con- 
trivance is leſs natural ; and the language, though 
imple, is quaint, and full of witticiſm. That a 
dog ſhould ſnap at the ſhadow of a dog, and 
by ſo doing loſe the piece of fleſh that was in 
his own mouth, is ſuitable to the character of the 
animal, and is indeed a very probable ſtory : TER 
but vol 
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but that an elephant ſhould converſe with a 
bookſeller about Greek authors, or a hare in- 
treat a calf to carry her off on his back, and 
ſave her from the hounds, is a fiction wherein 
no regard is had to the nature of things. In 
this, as in the higher ſorts of fable, it is right to 
adhere, as much as may be, to probability. 
Brute animals, and vegetables too, may be al. 
lowed to ſpeak and think: this indulgence is 
granted, from the neceſſity of the caſe; for, 
without it, their adventures could neither im. 
prove nor entertain us: but, with this exception, 
nature ſhould not be violated ; nor the properties 
of one animal or vegetable aſcribed to a differ- 
ent one. Frogs have been ſeen inflated with air, 
at leaſt, if not with pride; dogs may ſwim 
rivers; a man might take a frozen viper into 
his boſom, and be bit to death for his im- 
prudence; a fox might play with a tragedian's 
headpiece; a lamb and a wolf might drink of 
the ſame brook, and the former loſe his life on 
the occaſion : but who ever heard of an elephant 
reading Greek, or a hare riding on the back 


of a calf? 


The wiſdom of antiquity was not ſatisfied with 
conveying ſhort leſſons of morality in theſe apo- 
logues, or littles tales. The poets entered upon 
a more extenſive field of fable; in order to con- 
vey a more refined ſpecies of inſtruction, and 
to pleaſe by a more exquiſite invention, and 2 
higher probability. But I confine myſelf at pre- 
ſent to proſe fable. 


One of the firſt ſpecimens of Fabulous Hiſtory, 
that appeared in theſe weſtern parts of the 
world, is the Cyropedia of Xenophon. This work, 

however, 
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however, we are not to conſider as of the na- 
ture of Romance ; for the outlines of the ſtory 
are true. But the author takes the liberty to 
feign many incidents; that he may ſet in a vari- 
ety of lights the character of Cyrus, whom he 
meant to exhibit as the model of a great and 
good prince. The work is very elegant and en- 
tertaining, and abounds in moral, political, 
and military knowledge. It is, nevertheleſs, to 
be regretted, that we have no certain rule for 
diſtinguiſhing what is hiſtorical in it, from what 
is fabulous. The hiſtory of Cyrus the Great, 
the founder of the Perſian empire, who has the 
honour to be mentioned by name in the Old 
Teſtament, is ſurely worth knowing, Yet we 
are much in the dark in regard to it. The ac- 
count given of him by Herodotus differs greatly 
from Xenophon's; and in many inſtances we 
know not which to prefer. It is obſervable how- 
ever, that Xenophon's deſcription of the man- 
ner in which Cyrus took Babylon, by turning 
aſide the courſe of the Euphrates, and entering, 
through the empty channel, under the walls 
of the city, agrees very well with ſeveral in- 
timations of that event, which we find in the 
prophecies of Iſaiah, Jeremiah, and Daniel. 


Allegorical Fables were not unknown in the 
days of Xenophon. The Table, or Picture, of 
Cebes the Theban was written about this time ; 
as well as the Story of Hercules converſing with 
Virtue and Vice, and preferring the honours 
promiſed by the former to the pleaſures offered 
by the latter. Cebes's Picture of human life 
excels in accuracy of deſcription, juſtneſs of alle- 
gory, and a ſweet ſimplicity of ſtyle. The fable 
of Hercules, as originally written by Prodicus, 

| is 
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is loſt, and ſeems not to have been extant in the 
time of Cicero“; but Xenophon gives a full 
and elegant abſtract of it, in the beginning of his 
ſecond book of Memorabilia. 


Excepting ſome Allegorical fables ſcattered up 
and down in Plato, I do not recollect, among 
the Claſſick productions of Greece and Rome, 
any other remarkable ſpecimen of proſe fable: 
for the heathen mythology, though full of alle- 
gories, I am not to touch upon in this place, on 
account of its connection with poetry; and be- 
cauſe my chief purpoſe is, to inquire into the 
origin and nature of the Modern Romance. 


But, firſt, it may be proper to obſerve, that 
the Oriental nations have long been famous for 
fabulous narrative. The indolence peculiar to 
the genial climates of Aſia, and the luxurious 
life which the kings and other great men, of 
thoſe countries, lead in their ſeraglios, have made 
them ſeek for this fort of amuſement, and ſet 
a high value upon it. When an Eaſtern prince 
happens to be idle, as he commonly is, and at a 
loſs for expedients to kill the time, he com- 
mands his Grand Vizier, or his favourite, to tell 
him ſtories. Being 1gnorant, and conſequently 
credulous; having no paſhon for moral im- 
provement, and little knowledge of nature ; he 
does not defire, that they ſhould be probable, or 
of an inſtructive tendency : it is enough if they 
be aſtoniſhing. And hence it is, no doubt, that 
thoſe Oriental tales are ſo extravagant. Every 


thing is carried on by inchantment and pro- 


digy ; by fairies, genu, and demons, and wooden 
horſes, 


Cicero de Officiis, Lib. i. cap. 32. 
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horſes, which, on turning a peg, fly through 
the air with inconceivable ſwiftneſs. 


Another thing remarkable in theſe Eaſtern 


tales, is, that their authors expatiate, with pecu- 


lar delight, in the deſcription of magnificence; 
rich robes, gaudy furniture, ſumptuous enter- 
tainments, and palaces ſhining in gold, or ſpark- 
lng with diamonds. This too is conformable 
to the character and circumſtances of the 


people. Their great men, whoſe taſte has never 


been improved by ſtudying the /mplicity of na- 
ture and art, pique themſelves chiefly on the 


ſplendour of their equipage, and the vaſt quanti- 


ties of gold, jewels, and curious things, which 
they can heap together in their repoſitories. 


The greateſt, indeed the only collection, that 
| am acquainted with, of Oriental fables, is the 
Thouſand and one tales, commonly called The 
Arabian Nights Entertainment. This book, as 
we have it, is the work of Monſ. Galland of 
the French Academy, who is ſaid to have 
tranſlated it from the Arabick original, But 
whether the tales be really Arabick, or invented 
by Monſ. Galland, I have never been able to 
learn with certainty. If they be Oriental, they 
are tranſlated with unwarrantable latitude; for 
the whole tenor of the ſtyle is in the French 
mode: and the Caliph of Bagdat, and the Em- 
peror of China, are addrefled in the ſame terms 


of ceremony, which are uſual at the court of 


France, But this, though in my opinion it 
takes away from the value of the book, be- 
cauſe I wiſh to ſee Faſtern manners in an 
Faſtern tale, is no proof, that the whole work 
is by M. Galland: for the French arc ſo devoted 


to 


— — 
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to their own ceremonies, that they cannot en- 
dure any other; and ſeldom fail to ſeaſon their 
tranſlations, even of the graveſt and moſt anti- 
ent authors, with the faſhionable forms of Pari- 
ſian civility. 


As the Arabian Nights Entertainment is a book 
which moſt young people in this country zre 
acquainted with, I need not draw any cha- 
racter of it, or remark that it exactly anſwers 
the account already given of Oriental fable. 
Lhere is in it great luxury of deſcription, without 
any elegance ; and great variety of invention, 
but nothing that elevates the mind, or touches 
the heart. All is wonderful and incredible; 
and the aſtoniſhment of the reader is more 
aimed at, than his improvement either in 
morality, or in the knowledge of nature, 
Two things, however, there are, which deſerve 
commendation, and may entitle it to one peru- 
ſal, It conveys a pretty juſt idea of the govern- 
ment, and of ſome of the cuſtoms, of thoſe 
Faſtern nations; and there is ſomewhere in it a 
ſtory of a barber and his ſix brothers, that con- 
tains many good ſtrokes of fatire and comick 
deſcription, I may add, that the character of 
the Caliph Haroun Alraſchid is well drawn; and 
that the ſtory of forty thieves deſtroyed by a flave 
is, intereſting, and artfully conducted. The 
voyages of Sindbad claim attention : they were 


certainly attended to, by the author of Gulli- 


ver's Travels. 


Tales in imitation of the Oriental have oft 
been attempted by Engliſh, and other European, 
authors: who, together with the figurative ſtyle, 
and wild invention of the Aſiaticks, (which, 
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being extravagant, are eaſily imitated) endeavour 
alſo to paint the cuſtoms and manners of that peo- 
ple. They give us good ſtore of gold and jewels ; 
and eunuchs, ſlaves, and necromancers in abun— 
dance: their perſonages are ali Mahometan, or 
Pagan, and ſubject to the deſpotick government 
of Caliphs, Viziers, Baſhaws, and Emperors ; they 
drink ſherbet, reſt on ſophas, and ride on drome- 
daries. We have Chineſe Tales, Tartarian Tales, 
Perſian Tales, and Mogul Tales; not to mention 
the Tales of the Fairies and Genii; ſome of which 
I read in my younger days: but, as they have 
left no trace in the memory, I cannot give any 
account of them. | 


In the SpeFator, Rambler, and Adventurer, 
there are many fables in the eaſtern manner ; moſt 
of them very pleaſing, and of a moral tendency. 
Raſſelas, by Johnſon, and Almoran and Haniet, by 
Hawkeſworth, are celebrated performances in this 
way. The former is admirable in deſcription, 
and in that exquiſite ſtrain of ſublime morality 
by which the writings of this great and good man 
are ſo eminently diſtinguiſhed :—of the latter, the 
ſtyle is rhetorical and ſolemn, and the ſentiments 
are in general good, but the plan is obſcure, and 
o contrived as to infuſe perplexing notions of 
tie Divine Providence; a ſubject, which the ele- 
gant writer ſeems to have conſidered very ſuper- 
cially, and very confuſedly *.—Addifon excels 
in this ſort of fable. His viſion of Mirzah, in 
the ſecond volume of the SpeQator, is the fineſt 
piece of the kind I have ever ſeen ; uniting the 
utmoſt propriety of invention with a ſimplicity 
and melody of language, that melts the heart, 
while it charms and ſoothes the imagination, 

Vor. II. R Modern 


* See the Preface to his Voyages, 
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Modern Proſe Fable (if we omit thoſe ſorts of 
it that have been already hinted at) may be di- 
vided into two kinds; which, for the ſake of dif. 
tinction, I ſhall call the ALLEGORICAL and the 
PozTIicar. The Allegorical part of modern proſe 
table may be ſubdivided into two ſpecies, the 
Hiſtorical, and the Moral; and the Poetical part 


1 ſhall aiſo ſubdivide into two ſorts, the Serious, 


and the Comick. Thus the Proſe Fable of the mo. 
derns may be diſtributed into four ſpecies ; where- 
of I ſhall ſpeak in their order : 1. The Hiſtorical 
Allegory ; 2. The Moral Allegory : 3. The Po- 
etical and Serious Fable; 4. The Poetical and 
Comick Fable. Theſe two laſt I comprehend 
under the general term Romance. 


I. The FaBVULOUS HisToricarl ALLEGORY ex- 
Hibits real hiſtory diſguiſed by feigned names, and 
embelliſhed with fiQitious adventures. This ſort 
of fable may alſo be ſubdivided into the Serious 
and the Comick. 


1. Of the former, the beſt ſpecimen I know 
is the Argenis ; written in Latin, about the be- 
ginning of the laſt century, by John Barclay, a 
Scotchman : and ſuppoſed to contain an allegori- 
cal account of the Civil wars of France during 
the reign of Henry the third. I have read only 
part of the work : and what I read I never took 
the trouble to decipher, by means of the key 
which in ſome editions is ſubjoined to it, or to 
compare the fictitious adventures of Meleander 
and Lycogenes with the real adventures that are 
alluded to. I therefore am not qualified to criti- 
cize the performance: but can freely recommend 


it, as in ſome places very entertaining, as abound- 


ing 
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ing in lively deſcription, and remarkable for the 
moſt part, though not uniformly, for the ele- 
gance of the language. - 


2. We have a Comick ſpecimen of the Hiſtori- 
cal Allegory, in the Hiftory of Fohn Bull; a pam- 
phlet written by the learned and witty Dr. Ar- 
buthnot, and commonly printed among the works 
of Swift. It was publiſhed in Queen Anne's time; 
and intended as a ſatire on the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough, and the reſt of the whig miniſtry, who 
were averſe to the treaty of peace that. was ſoon 
after concluded at Utrecht. The war, which the 
Queen carried on againſt the French and Spani- 
ards, is deſcribed under the form of a law-ſuit, 
that John Bull, or England, 1s ſaid to have been 
engaged in with ſome litigious neighbours. A 
candid account of facts is not to be expected in 
an allegorical tale, written with the expreſs de- 
ſign to make a party ridiculous. The work, 
however, has been much read, and frequently 
imitated. It is full of low humour, which in this 
piece the author affected; but which he could 
have avoided if he had thought proper ; as he 
undoubtedly poſſeſſed more wit and learning, as 
well as virtue, than any other writer of his time, 
Addiſon excepted. In John Bull, great things 
are repreſented as mean ; the ſtyle is conſequently 
burleſque, and the phraſeology, and moſt of the 
alluſions, are taken from low life. There is a 
key printed, in the late editions, at the foot of 
each page, to mark the coincidence of the fable 
with the hiſtory of that period. 


Il. The ſecond ſpecies of modern fabulous 
proſe 1 diſtinguiſhed by the name of the Moral 
Allegory, Moral and Religious Allegories were 

M2 frequent 
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IP 

years ag0. Almoſt all the Dramatick exhibitions 
of that time were of this character. In them, 
not only human virtues and vices perſonified, but 
alſo angels both good and evil, and beings more 
exalted than angels, were introduced, acting and 
ſpeaking, as perſons of the drama. Thoſe plays, 
however, notwithſtanding their incongruity, were 
written for the moſt part with the laudable deſign 
of exemplifying religious or moral truth ; and 
hence were called Moralities. The publick ex. 
hibition of them in England ceaſed about the time 
of Shakeſpeare, or in the end of the ſixteenth 
century: but ſeveral of the Engliſh Moralities 


are extant, and may be ſeen in ſome late collec- 


tions of Old Plays. In Spain and Italy they con- 
tinued longer in faſhion. When Milton was on 
his travels, he happened to witneſs a repreſenta- 
tion of this kind, written by one Andrieno, and 
called Original Sin ; from which, rude as it was, 
he is ſaid to have formed the firſt draught of the 
plan of Paradiſe Loſt, 


Thoſe were poetical allegories : but J confine 
myſelf to ſuch as are in proſe, and aſſume ſome— 
thing of the hiſtorical form.—John Bunyan, an 
unlettered, but ingenious man, of the laſt cen. 
tury, was much given to this way of writing. His 
chief work is the Pilgrim's Progreſs ; wherein the 
commencement, procedure, and completion of 
the Chriſtian life, are repreſented allegorically, 
under the ſimilitude of a journey. Few books 
have gone through ſo many editions, in ſo ſhort 
a time, as the Pilgrim's Progreſs, It has been 
read by people of all ranks and capacities. The 
learned have not thought it below their notice: 
and among the vulgar it is an univerſal favourite. 

I grant, 


Europe about two hundred and hity 
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J grant, the ſtyle is rude, and even indelicate 
ſometimes ; that the invention 1s frequently ex- 
travagant ; and that in more than one place it 
tends to convey erroneous notions in theology. 
But the tale is amuſing, though the dialogue be 
often low: and ſome of the allegories are well 
contrived, and prove the author to have pofleſ- 
ſed powers of invention, which, if they had been 
refined by learning, might have produced ſome- 
thing very noble. This work has been imitated, 
but with little ſucceſs. The learned Biſhop Pa— 
trick wrote the Parable of the Pilgrim: but I am 
not ſatisfied, that he borrowed the hint,as it is ge- 
nerally thought he did, from John Bunyan. 
There 1s no reſemblance in the plan ; nor does 
the Biſhop ſpeak a word of the Pilgrim's Progreſs, 
which I think he would have done, if he had ſeen 
it. Beſides, Bunyan's fable is full of incident: 
Patrick's is dry, didaCtick, verboſe, and exceed- 
ingly barren in the invention “. 


— — —-— 


Gulliver's Travels are a ſort of allegory; but 
rather Satirical and Political, than Moral. The 
work is in every body's hands: and has been 
criticiſed by many eminent writers. As far as 
the ſatire is levelled at human pride and folly ; 
at the abuſes of human learning ; at the abſurdity 
of ſpeculative projectors; at thoſe criminal or 
blundering expedients in policy, which we are 
apt to overlook, or even tg applaud, becauſe 
cuſtom has made them familiar; ſo far the au— 
thor deſerves our warmeſt approbation, and his 
tire will be allowed to be perfectly juſt, as wel! 

1 as 


The Inprimatur preſixed to Patrick's Pilgrim is dated 
April 11, 1665. Bunyan's Progre/s was written, while he 
. was in Bedford priſon, where he lay twelve years, from 1660 
to 1672; but 1 cannot find in what year it was firſt printed. 
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tire 


as exquiſitely ſevere, His fable is well conduQ. tir 
| ed, and, for the moſt part, confiſtent with itſelf, be 
| and connected with probable circumſtances. He tel 
| perſonates a ſea-faring man; and with wonder- the 
| ful propriety ſupports the plainneſs and ſimplicity ra 
| of the character. And this gives to the whole eve 
| narrative an air of truth ; which forms an enter- an. 
taining contraſte, when we compare it with the ma 
|; wildneſs of the fiction. The ſtyle too deſerves abl 
| particular notice. It is not tree from inaccuracy : at 
| but, as a model of eaſy and graceful ſimplicity, bre 
| it has not been exceeded by any thing in our lan- bot 
j guage; and well deſerves to be ſtudied by every ma 
| perſon, who wiſhes to write pure Engliſh. — goc 
| Theſe, I think, are the chief merits of this ce- ma 
i lebrated work ; which has been more read, than bot 
i any other publication of the preſent century. wh 
| Gulliver has ſomething in him to bit every tale, pen 

The ſtateſman, the philoſopher, and the critick, arly 
| will admire his keenneſs of ſatire, energy of de- in 
| ſcription, and vivacity of language : the vulgar, mat 
| and even children, who cannot enter ifito theſe can 
| refinements, will find their account in the ſtory, piet 

and be highly amuſed with it. evil 
| But I muſt not be underſtood to praife the whole pl 
| indiſcriminately. The laſt of the four voyages, It, Is 
| though the author has exerted himſelf in it to han 
| the utmoſt, is an abſurd, and an abominable fic- matt 
| tion. It is abſurd : becauſe, in preſenting us a pl 
| with rational beaſts, and irrational men, it pro- It w 
1 ceeds upon a direct contradiction to the moſt ob- the 
l vious laws of nature, without deriving any ſup- leſs 
| port from either the dreams of the credulous, or but 
| the prejudices of the ignorant. And it is abo- play 
[ minable : becauſe it abounds in filthy and inde- nica 
| cent images; becauſe the general tenor of the ſa- ject 
1 
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tire is exaggerated into abſolute falſehood; and 
becauſe there muſt be ſomething of an irreligious 
tendency in a work, which, like this, aſcribes 
the perfection of reaſon, and of happineſs, to a 
race of beings, who are ſaid to be deſtitute of 
every religious idea. - But, what is yet worſe, if 
any thing can be worſe, this tale repreſents hu- 
man nature itſelf as the object of contempt and 
abhorrence. Let the ridicule of wit be pointed 
at the follies, and let the ſcourge of ſatire be 
brandiſhed at the crimes, of mankind: all this is 
both pardonable, and praiſe-worthy; becauſe it 
may be done with a good intention, and produce 
ood effects. But when a writer endeavours to 
make us diſlike and deſpiſe, every one his neigh- 
bour, and be diſſatisfied with that Providence, 
who has made us what we are, and whoſe diſ- 
penſations towards the human race are ſo peculi- 
arly, and ſo divinely beneficent ; ſuch a writer, 
in ſo doing, proves himſelf the enemy, not of 
man only, but of goodneſs itſelf ; and his work 
can never be allowed to be innocent, till im- 
piety, malevolence, and miſery, ceaſe to be 
evils, 


The Tale of a Tub, at leaft the narrative part of 
it, is another Allegorical fable, by the ſame maſterly 
hand; and, like the former, ſupplies no little 
matter, both of admiration, and of blame. As 
a piece of humourous writing, it is unequalled. 
It was the author's firit performance, and is, in 
the opinion of many, his beſt, The ſtyle may be 
leſs correct, than that of fome of his latter works; 
but in no other part of his writings has he diſ- 
played ſo rich a fund of wit, humour, and 1ro- 
nical ſatire, as in the Tale of a Tub. The ſub- 
je& is Religion: but the allegory, under yore 
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he typifies the Reformation, 1s too mean for an 


argument of ſo great dignity ; and tends to pro- 


duce, in the mind of the reader, ſome. very dif. 
agreeable aſſociations, of the moſt ſolemn truths 
with ludicrous ideas. Profeſſed wits may fay 
what they pleaſe ; and the faſhion, as well as the 
laugh, may be for a time on their fide : but it is 
a dangerous thing, and the fign of an intempe. 
rate mind, to acquire a habit of making evecy 
thing matter of merriment and ſarcaſm. We dare 
not take ſuch liberty with our neighbour, as to 
repreſent whatever he does or ſays in a ridiculous 
light; and yet ſome men (I wiſh I could not ſay, 
clergymen) think themſelves privileged to take 
liberties of this fort with the moſt awful; and moſt 
benign diſpenſations of Providence. That this 
author has repeatedly done fo, in the work be. 
fore us, and elſewhere, is too plain to require 
proof“. The compliments he pays the Church 

| of 


* I know not whether this author is not the only human 
being, who ever preſumed to ſpeak in ludicrous terms of the 
Laſt Judgment. His profane verſes on that tremendous ſub- 
ject were not publiſhed, ſo far as | know, till after his death: 
for Cheſterfield's Letter to Voltaire, in which they are in- 
ſerted, and ſpoken of with approbation (which is no more 
than one would expect from ſuch a critick), and ſaid to be 
copied from the original in Swift's hand- writing, is dated in 
the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty two. But this 
is no excuſe for the Author We may gueſs at what was in 
his mind, when he wrote them; and at what remained in 
his mind, while he could have deſtroyed them, and would 
not. Nor is it any excuſe to ſay, that he makes jupiter the 
agent: a Chriſtian, granting the utmoſt poſſible favour to 
Poetick licence, cannot conceive a heathen idol to do that, 
of which the only information we have is from the word of 
God, and in regard to which we certainly know, that it will 
be done by the Deity himſelf. That humourous and inftruc- 
tive allegory of Addiſon, (Spectator, 558, 559) in which Ju- 
piter is ſuppoſed to put it in every perlon's power to _ 
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of England I allow to be very well founded, as 
well as part of the ſatire, which he levels at the 
Church of Rome; though 1 wiſh he had expreſſed 
both the one and the other with a little more de- 
cency of language. But, as to his abuſe of the 
Preſbyterians, whom he repreſents as more ab- 
ſurd and frantick, than perhaps any rational be- 
ings ever were ſince the world began, every per- 
ſon of ſenſe and candour, whether Preſbyterian 
or not, will acknowledge it, if he know any 
thing of their hiſtory, to be founded in groſs 
miſrepreſentation. There are other faults in this 
work, belides thoſe already ſpecified ; many vile 
images, and obſcene alluſions ; ſuch as no well- 
bred man could read, or endure to hear read, in 
polite company. 


III. I come now to the ſecond ſpecies of mo- 
dern proſe fable, to which I gave the appellation 
of Poctical, to diſtinguiſh it from the former Al- 
legorical ſpecies. In reading the Allegorical Proſe 
Fable, we attend not only to the fictitious events 
that occur in the narrative, but alſo to thoſe rea! 
events that are typified by the allegory : where- 
as in the poetical proſe fable we attend only to the 
events that are before us. Thus, in the Tale of 


a Tub, 


his own condition, 1s not only conformable to antient philo- 
ſophy, but is actually founded on a pallage of Horace. 

I mean not to infinuate, that Swift was favourable to inf- 
delity. There is good reaſon to believe he was not; and 
that, though too many of his levities are inexcuſable, he 
could occaſionally be both ſerious and pious. In faQ, an in- 
hdel clergyman would be ſuch a compcund of execrable im- 
piety and contemptible meanneſs, that I am unwilling to 
ſuppoſe there can be ſuch a monſter. The profaneneſs of 
this author I impute to his paſſion for ridicule, and rage of 
witticiſm; which, when they ſettle into a habit, and ven- 
ture on liberties with what is ſacred, never fail to pervert the 


mind, and harden the heart. 
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a Tub, I not only mind what is related of three 
brothers, Peter, Martin, and Jack, but alſo keep 
it conſtantly in view, that thoſe three brothers 
are by the author meant to be the repreſentatives 
of the Romiſh, Engliſh, and Preſbyterian church. 
es: whereas, when I read Robinſon Cruſoe, or 
Tom Jones, I attend ſingly to the narrative; and 
no key is neceflary to make me comprehend the 


author's meaning, 


Confidering this as the chief part of my ſub- 
jeQ, I diſpatched the former parts as briefly as | 
could, that I might have the more time to employ 
upon it. The riſe and progreſs of the Mopers 
Romances, or POETICAL PROSE FABLE, is con- 
nected with many topicks of importance, which 
would throw (if fully illuſtrated) great light upon 
the hiſtory and politicks, the manners, and the 
literature, of theſe latter ages.—Obſerve, that | 
call this ſort of fable poetical, from the nature of 
the invention; and proſe, becauſe it is not in 
verſe. Proſe and Verſe are oppoſite, but Proſe 
and Poetry may be conſiſtent. Tom Jones, and 
Telemachus, are epick, or narrative poems, though 


written in proſe ; the one Comick, the other oe: 


rious and Heroick, 


The ſubverſion of the Roman Empire, by thc 
Goths, Huns, Vandals, and other northern na- 
tions, was followed, or rather accompanied, with 
an univerſal neglect of learning, which continued 
for ſome centuries, During this long night of in- 
telleQual darknefs, the claſſick writers of Greece 
and Rome were quite forgotten in theſe weſtern 
parts of Europe; and many antient authors pe- 
riſhed irrecoverably. To read and write was then 
a rare accompliſhment, Even the clergy, who 
| performed 
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rformed the ſervice in Latin, according to the 
uſage of the Church of Rome, ſeldom underſtood 
the words they pronounced. Nay, it was no un- 
common thing for perſons of rank, when they 
had occaſion to ſign papers of buſineſs, to em- 
ploy a notary to ſubſcribe for them, becauſe they 
themſelves had not learned to write, The very 
phraſe of f:gning a paper came from the practice 


of putting a mark to it, inſtead of a name; and this 


mark was commonly the ſign of the Croſs, Alfred 
the Great, King of England, a prince of excellent 
parts, and who afterwards made conſiderable attain- 
ments in learning, was twelve years old, before a 
maſter could be found to teach him the alpha- 
bet.— The very implements of writing were ſo 
rare in thoſe days, that the monks would often 
obliterate valuable manuſcripts, by eraſing the 
letters, that they might have the parchment to 
write upon. Of this a remarkable evidence ap- 
peared a few years ago, A ſcrap of parchment 
was found, on which part of the book of Tobit 
had been written, but which, on being narrowly 
inſpected, ſeemed to have been originally inſcrib- 
ed with ſomething elſe; and this was at length 
diſcovered to be a fragment of Livy. The frag- 
ment is now publiſhed, ; 


Men are generally credulous, in proportion as 
they are ignorant. But want of books, and of 
the knowledge of letters, was not the ſole cauſe 
of the ignorance that prevailed in the period of 
which 1 now ſpeak. There was little, or no com- 
merce in Europe ; navigation and induſtry were 
neglected ; and, except on pilgrimage to the 
lhrines of ſaints, people ſeldom travelled beyond 
the bounds of their native country, or native pro- 
vince. The conſequence may eaſily be gueſſed 
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at. Not having the means of knowing what had 
happened in other ages, and being equally unin. 
formed of what was now happening in other coun- 
tries, they would without ſcruple give credit to 
any fabulous reports that might be told them, 
concerning what was to be ſeen in foreign parts. 
Hence aroſe a thouſand wild ideas, of giants, and 
dwarfs, dragons, and enchantments, of fairies, 
ghoſts, witches, and hobgoblins. And when once 
people were fatisfied, that ſuch things were com- 
mon in other lands, it was natural for them to 
believe, that they were not uncommon in their 
own. And the ſame extravagance of fancy, and 
love of ſuperſtition, may always be expected in 
times of ignorance ; eſpecjally in countries, where 
traditions remain concerning antient- hiſtory and 
fable; and where the prieſts, deluded themſelves 
with viſionary legends, not wholly deſtitute of 
knowledge, and living retired in gloomy and 
lonely habitations, find it their intereſt to deceive, 
amuſe, and terrify the vulgar. 


The credulity of mankind in thoſe dark ages 
is now matter of aſtoniſhment. As late as the 
thirteenth century, when modern literature had 
made ſome progreſs, Dante, a famous Italian po. 
et, publiſhed a work in verſe, which he called 
Inferno ; wherein he gave a deſcription of the in- 
fernal regions, which he ſays, in the poem, that 


he had paſſed through, in company with Virgil: 


and this poem the common people of that time 
took for a real hiſtory, and ſeriouſly believed that 


Dante went down to hell from time to time. Sir 


John Mandeville, an Engliſhman of learning, ſct 
out on his travels in the year one thouſand three 
hundred and tweaty ; employed thirty years in 
viſiting foreign countries; and, at his return to 
| Europe, 
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Europe, publiſhed the hiſtory of his adventures 
in three languages, Latin, Engliſh, and Italian. 
His book, before publication, was preſented to 
the Pope, who, after comparing it with the 
Mappa Mundi, was pleaſed to give it the ſanction 
of his authority: a proof, that it not only was 
believed by the author, and by His Holineſs, but 
was alſo thought credible enough according to 
the notions of thoſe times. Yet this book, though 
Mandeville ſeems to have been an honeſt, and by 
no means an ignorant man, contains the moſt ab- 
ſurd fables. The author gravely tells us, that 
he ſaw the rock to which Andromeda was chain- 
ed, when they delivered her to the fea-monſter ; 
and adds, that Andromeda lived before the flood. 
With equal gravity he ſpeaks of a Lady, who 
had been transformed into a ſerpent, or dragon, 
by a goddeſs cailed Diana, and was then con- 
fined in a dungeon, in the ifland of Cyprus, if [ 
miſtake not“. He does not ſay, that he ſaw this 
lady; but he mentions it as a fact, which he had 
heard; and he ſeems not to diſbelieve it. He 
ſpeaks too of a nation of men fifty feet high, who 
inhabited an iſland in the Eaſt Indies, and of ano- 
ther race of mortals, who had their eyes in their 
ſhoulders : and ail this, and much more, of the 
ſame kind, he appears to have credited, merely 
becauſe he had been ſo informed.— | here is rea- 
ſon to think, that Caxton, one of the firſt Fno- 
I printers, miltook a French tranſlation of Vir- 
gil's Eneid for a true hiſtory ;—if he did not uſe 
the word hi/tory in a ſenſe different from what it 
now bears, Nay, a Swediſh navigator, who 
lived not two hundred years ago, has affirmed, 

that 


I write from memory; not having the book at kand, nor 
knowing at preſent where to find it. 
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that, in the iſlands of Nicobar, in the gulph of 
Bengal, he diſcovered a race of men, with long 
tails, like thoſe of cats. The iſlands of Nicobar, 
and their inhabitants, are now well known to 
Europeans ; but the cats tails are no where to he 
found. | 


While the ignorance and credulity of this weſt. 
ern world were ſo great, we may well ſuppoſe, 


that, in their hiſtories (if they had any) little re. 


gard would be paid to truth; and none at all to 
probability, or even to poſſibility, in their fable, 
In fact, the firſt productions in the way of ro. 
mance, that appeared in Europe, were in the 
higheſt degree extravagant. 


But other cauſes, beſides the credulity and ig- 


norance of the times, conſpired to give a peculiar 


caſt of wildneſs to thoſe performances, and make 
them totally unlike every thing of the kind, 
which had hitherto occurred to human fancy,— 
To explain theſe cauſes, it will be proper to give 
a brief account of that form of policy, which 
was introduced by the northern nations, who 
over-ran the Roman empire; and which is com. 
monly called the Feudal Government. It has 
been deſcribed at large by many eminent writers. 
I ſhall enter into the ſubje& no further, than 1s 
neceſſary to connect and illuſtrate my reaſoning. 
This government it was, that, among many 
other ſtrange inſtitutions, gave riſe to Chivalry: 
and it was Chivalry, which gave birth and form 
to that fort of fabulous writing, which we term 
Romance. | 
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The word is Spaniſh, and fignifies the Spaniſh 
Tongue : and the name is ſuitable enough to the 
nature of a language, whereof the greater part 
is derived from the antient Latin or Roman. 
It ſeems, the firſt Spaniſh books were fabulous : 
and, being called Romance, on account of the 
tongue in which they were written, the ſame 
name was afterwards given, by the other nations 
of Europe, not to Spaniſh books, which is the 
proper application of the term, but to a certain 
claſs of fabulous writings. 


Some have thought, that the nations, who 
deſtroyed the Roman empire, were obliged to 
leave their own country, and eſtabliſa them- 
ſelves by force elſewhere ; becauſe at home 
their numbers were ſo great, that the ſoil was 
inſufficient to ſupport them. But this, I pre- 
ſume, is a miftake, Thoſe northern regions, 
where the climate 1s inhoſpitable, may produce 
a hardy race of men, but cannot be ſuppoſed 
to produce them in very great numbers. In 
fact, the population in ſuch countries has ge- 
nerally been found rather deficient, than ex- 
ceſſve. I therefore think, that they left their 
native land, becauſe it was uncomfortable ; and 
becauſe they had heard, that the conveniencies 
of life were more eaſily obtained in the ſouth- 
ern parts of the world. Accordingly, there 
is no evidence, that they ſent out colonies, or 
that one part of the nation went in queſt of 
ſettlements, while the other remained at home : 
it rather appears, that a whole people emigrated 
at once, men, women, and chiidren ; without 
any purpole to return, 
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One of their firſt expeditions, that we read 


of, happened about the fix hundred and oiftieth 


year of Rome; when the Cimbri and Tey. 
tones (who are ſuppoſed to have come from 
Denmark, and the northern parts of Germany) 


invaded the Roman Province with an army of 


three hundred thouſand men, beſides women 
and children, and were overthrown by Caius 
Marius, with prodigious ſlaughter. Their coun. 
trymen were more ſucceſcful in the decline of 
the empire: and at length they wreſted a great 
part of Europe out of the hands of the Romans; 
eſtabliſhing themſelves in the conquered pro. 
vinces; the Franks and Normans in Gaul, the 
Goths and Vandals in Spain, and the Lombards 
in Italy. 


There are, in the character of this extraordi- 
nary people, ſeveral particulars that delerve at- 
tention. We may call them one people, becauſe 
a great ſimilarity in manners, opinions, and go- 
vernment, prevailed among them ; though they 
occupied many wide regions in the northern part 
of the continent of Europe, | 


Firſt : They were a ſtrong, hardy, and ative 
race of men. This character they muſt have 
derived, in a great meaſure, from their cli- 
mate and needy circumſtances. Want 1s the 
parent of induſtry, To obtain even the neceſſa- 
ries of life, where the climate is cold, and the 
ſoil untractable, requires continual exertion; 
which at once inures the mind to vigilance, and 
the body to labour. The Germans, in Ceſar“ 
time, made it their boaſt, that they had not 
been under a roof for fourteen years *: which 

| con. 


Cæſar. Bell, Gall. i. 36. 
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conveyed ſuch an idea of their ferocity and 
ſtrength to the neighbouring Gauls, that they 
thought them invincible ; and even Ceſar found 
it dificult to perſuade his Romans to march 
againſt them. Warm and fruitful countries ge- 
nerally produce (unleſs where a ſpirit of com- 
merce and manufacture prevails) effeminacy and 
indolence : for there, neither art nor Jabour is 
neceflary to procure what is requiſite to life; and 
there, of courſe, both the mind and the body are 
apt to grow languid for want of exerciſe. 


Secondly : They were fierce and courageous: 

This, was owing, not only to their activity and 

MW iccelfitous life, but alſo, in part, to their relig- 
on; which taught them to undervalue life, and 

to wiſh rather to die in battle, or by violence, 
than in the common courſe of nature. For they 
- belicved, that the ſouls of thoſe who fell in war, 
© Wor were put to death, had a better right than 
- W others to happineſs in a future life; and paſſed 
immediately into the hall of Odin (fo in latter 

t mes they called heaven), where they were 
s be regaled with feaſting and feſtivity through 
innumerable ages. Agreeably to which opi- 

'c nion, in ſome of the nations adjoining to Hud- 
'© {Wion's bay, who are thought to be of the ſame 
i- ]Wrace, it is ſtill cuſtomary, for the old men, when 
they become unfit for labour, to deſire to be 


att of duty from their children ; or, if they have 


no children, requeſt, as a favour, of their 
Irends. | 


Vol. II. 8 A third 


* Are there not places,” (ſays Mr. Locke, in the firſt 
n. book of his Eſſay en Human Underſtanding) ** where at a certain 
Lage men kill, or expoſe, their parents, without remorſe ?” 
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A third peculiarity in the character of theſe 
people is, their attention to their women. With 
us, 


Taking for granted, that there are; his intention is, from 
this, and other ſuppoſed facts of a like nature, to draw theſe 
inferences. Firſt, - that there is no inſtinctive affection toward; 
parents in the human conſtitution ; that, independently on ha- 
bits contracted by education, we ſhould be as indifferent to 
the perſon whom we knew to be our father, or mother, as we 
are to any other man or woman; and that, if our teachers 
were to adopt a contrary plan of education, it would be not 
more difficult to make us hate our parents, becauſe they are 
our parents, than it 1s to make us love them on that account, 
Secondly, and in general, that the ſame thing 1s true of every 
firſt principle, both moral and ſpeculative, even of the x 
ewoldt, that is, of the axioms of geometry, for ſo Euclid 
calls them : in other words, that all our ideas of duty, and 
of truth, would be juſt the reverfe of what they are, if 
we were from the firit to'd, that compafſion (for example) 
and juſtice are criminal, and cruelty and treachery meritori. 
ous that bodies are not as our ſenſes repreſent them; and 
that things equal to one and the ſame thing are not equal to 
one another. If this is not the intention of Locke's firſt book, 
his words and arguments are without meaning. It is true, 
he is there very full of words; and ſo inaccurate in the iſe 
of them, as well as ſuperficial in examining the facts brought 
to confirm his theory, that we can readily believe, what he 
himſelf infinuates, that he ſat down to write his book, before 
he had any diſtinct idea of what was to be in it. 


But, paſſing this; let us conſider, how far the fact hinteda 
in the quotation tends to prove, or to diſprove, his genen 
doctrine. > 


The fact is thus ſtated by a judicious Traveller, Mr. Elli, 
in bis Voyage for the diſcevery of 4 North-wweft paſſage. i 
ſome of the countries adjoining to Hudſon's Bay, ** they ha? 
“ one cuſtom, which is very extraordinary: that when the 
<< parents grow ſo old, as to be incapable to ſupport then 
“ ſelves by their labour, they require their children to ftran 
© gle them; and this 7s eſteemed an act o obedience in the 
&© children to perform. The manner of diſcharging this la 
% duty is thns. The grave of the old perſon being dug, he 


goes into it; and, after having converſed, and {moaked 
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us, the two ſexes aſſociate together, and mutu- 
ally improve and poliſh one another : bur in 
O 2 | Rome 


a pipe, or perhaps drank a dram or two. with his children, 

the old perſon ſignifies he is ready: upon which, wo of 

the children put a thong about his neck, one ſtanding on 
the one fide, and the other oppoſite, and pull violently, till 

he 1s ſtrangled ; then cover him with earth, and over that 
« ereta kind of rough monument of ſtones. As for ſuch old 
| « perſons as have no children, they requeſt this Office from 
| * their friends; though in this laſt caſe it is not always com- 
« plied with. -- Theſe Indians“ (we are told by the ſame au- 
| thor) © believe in a Supreme Being infinitely good, and the 
, „author of all their bleſſings; they believe alſo in an evil 
f being, of whom they are much afraid.“ 


0 From this account we learn ſeveral things. 1. The parents 
i are ſtrangled by their own command, becauſe they chooſe, it 
5 ſeems, to die in this manner: for old perſons, when childleſs, 
i ſolicit from others, as a favour, what they would have ex- 


1d ated from their children, as a duty. 2. Children would be 
to thonght undutiful to their parent, if they did not comply with 
kW bis command in this particular. 3. This laft duty is not per- 
Ie, formed without reluQtance ; for they, who do not think them- 
iſe WI {elves bound by the ties of blood, are unwilling, and ſome- 
rh BY fines refuſe, to perform it. 4. The old perſon dies with 
be compoſure, and even with feſtivity, as well as of choice: which 
ore bs 2 proof, that by ſuch a death he hopes to eſcape ſome. 
great evil, or ſecure ſome important good. To which I may 
add, that ſuch a practice could not become general, and con- 
tinne from age to age, unleſs with the conſent of the perſons 
who ſuffer. Young people there, as in othe- countries, have 
the view of becoming parents, and of growing old, in their 
turn; and would never ſet the example, if they were under 
any apprehenſion in regard to its conſequences. | 


Does this fact, then, prove, that thoſe poor barbarians are 
deſtitute of filial affection? It proves juſt the contrary. The 
children comply with the parent's command, becauſe they 
love him, and think it their duty to obey him : and they do 
nothing to him, but what, if in his circumſtances, they would 
wiſh to be done to themſelves, 
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Rome and Greece they lived feparate; and the 
condition of the female was little better than 
ſlavery; 


If a teacher were to ſay, © Ye children, afflict and torment 
&* your parents, and, when they are old, put them to death; 


| © for to them ye owe your life, and many of its moſt impor- 


„tant bleſſings :”—he would hardly obtain a ſecond hearing: 
the abſurdity of the ſpeech would be evident to every rational 
creature. But if his addreſs were in theſe terms ; ** Children 
** owe gratitude and obedience to their parents: let them, 

"Ie. Ang when a parent grows old, wiſhes to be at reſt, 
and requires them to put an end to his ſufferings, do as 
they are commanded : for thus ſhall they recommend 
him to the favour of the good Deity, and ſatiate all the 
** malcy9Jence of the evil one: - ſuch an addreſs to credulous 
and pagan barbarians might not perhaps appear abſurd, 
And yet their acquieſcence in it would not prove them deſ- 
titute of natural affection, or of moral ſentiment; nay it 
would prove that they were poſſeſſed of both: for otherwiſe, 
how could they receive the one doctrine, and rejz& the other ! 


This note is already too long: and yet I think I ſhall not 
be blamed for ſubjoining, in honour of human nature, another 
extract from Mr. Ellis's book: that ingenious work being now 
(I know not for what reaſon) very rare. 


The Indians adjoining to Hudfon's Bay, except when 
intoxicated with brandy, are very courteous and compaſſ- 
onate, even to thoſe who are abſolute ſtrangers, as well a 
to their own family: and their affeQion for their children 
is ſingularly great. An extraordinary inſtance of this hap- 
*« pened lately at Vork-Fort. Two ſmall canoes, paſſing 
* Hayes's river, when they had got to the middle of it, 
one of them, which was made of the bark of a birch 
tree, ſunk, in which was an Indian, his wife, and child, 
The other canoe, being {mall, and incapable of receiving 
more than one of the parents and the child, produced an ex- 
e traordinary contett between the man and his wife: not but 
that both of them were willing to devote themſelves to fave 
the other; but the difficulty lay in determining which would 
be the greateſt loſs to the child. The man uſed arguments 
to prove it more reaſonable that he ſhorld be drowned, 
than the woman. But ſhe alleged, that it was more for 


the child's advantage, that ſhe ſhould periſh; becauſe be, 


4 
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davery; as it ſtill is, and has been from very 
carly times, in many parts of Afia, and in 
European and African Turkey. But the Go- 
thick warriors were in all their expeditions at- 
tended by their wives; whom they regarded as 
friends and faithful counſellors, and frequently 
as facred perſons, by whom the gods were 
pleaſed to communicate their will to mankind. 
This in part accounts for the reverence where— 
with the female ſex were always treated by 
thoſe conquerors: and, as Europe ſtill retains 
many of their cuſtoms, and much of their 
policy, this may be given as one reaſon of that 
polite gallantry, which diſtinguiſhes our man- 
ners, and has extended itſelf through every part 
of the world that is ſubject to European go- 
vernment, * 


Another thing remarkable in the Gothick na- 
tions, was an invincible ſpirit of liberty, Warm 
„and fruitful countries, by promoting indolence 
and Juxury, are favourable to the views of ty- 
rannical princes; and commonly were in antient, 
as many of them are in modern times, the 

| | S 3 abode 


* a5 a man, was better able to hunt, and conſequently to pro- 
ride for it, The little time there was ſtill remaining was 
* ſpent in mutual expreſſions of tenderneſs; the woman 
: ſtrongly recommending, as for the laſt time, to her huſband, 
* the care of her child. This being done, they took leave in 
4 the water; the woman, quitting the canoe, was drowned 
; and the man with the child got ſafe aſhore ; and is now taken 
4 much notice of by the people thereabouts. It appears 
upon the whole, that the ſingle object in view was the pre- 

ſervation of the child.” Parental love and filial regard are 
not always proportioned to each other: yet, where the 
ſormer is ſo ſtrong, it cannot be ſuppoſed that the latter will 
be preternaturally weak. | 


* dee Eſſay on Laughter and Lndicrous Compoſition, Chap, iv, 
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abode of deſpotiſm. But the natives of the 
north, more active and valiant, are for the moſt 
part more jealous of their privileges. Excep- 
tions may be found to all general theories con- 
cerning the influence of climate in forming the 
human character: but this will be allowed to 
have been true of the antient Germans, and 
thoſe other nations, whereof 1 now ſpeak. All 
the Gothick inſtitutions were, in their pureſt 
form, favourable to liberty. The kings, or ge- 
nerals, were at firſt choſen by thoſe who were to 
obey them: and though they acknowledged, and 
indeed introduced, the diſtinction of fuperiour 
and vaſſal, they were careful to ſecure the inde— 
pendence, and reſpective rights of both, as far 
as the common ſafety would permit. To them 
there is reaſon to believe that we are indebted 
for thoſe two great eſtabliſhments, which form 
the baſis of Britiſh freedom, a parliament for 
making laws, and juries for trying criminals, 


and deciding differences. 


Theſe four peculiarities, in the character of 


the northern conquerors, it will be proper to 
keep in mind; that we may the better under- 
ſtand ſome things that are to follow. They were 
boid and hardy : they deſpiſed death, or rather, 
they thought it honourable and advantageous to 
fall in battle: they were indulgent and refpedt- 
ful to their women: and they were animated 
with a ſpirit of liberty and independence. 


When they left their own country to go in 
queſt of a better, it is probable they made choice 
of the general and other officers who were t 
command them. 


They were volunteers in tit 
ſervice; and they ſerved without pay, or at leal 
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without any pecuniary acknowledgment. All 


the recompence they looked for, was to have a 


ſhare in the lands of ſuch countries as they might 
conquer. No other indeed could have been given 


them, as their commander had no money to be- 


ſtow; nor can we conceive, how he could have 
forced them into the ſervice, if they had been 
unwilling. 


Suppoſe them now to have conquered a coun- 
try. To exterminate the natives, ſeems not to 
have been their intention * : they only wiſhed to 
ſettle among them, to introduce their own cul- 

roms 


* That no inſtance of extermination took place, during 
the period of Gothick Conqueſt, cannot be affirmed, if we 
admit the teſtimony of cotemporary hiſtorians. Several in- 
ſtances might have happened; and other horrid deeds, where- 
of there is no record, muſt have been perpetrated, while ſo 
many violent and extenfive revolutions were going on. In 
regard to the character of the northern invaders, authors are 
not agreed: ſome look upon them as barbarians of the worſt 
kind; many judge more favourably, both of their policy, 
and of their manners. It was natural enough for the writers 
of that time to think and ſpeak of * with the utmoſt ab- 
horrence, and rather to magnify the Valamities that were be- 
fore their eyes, than to deſcribe things impartially. Several 
circumſtances incline me to believe, that the ſufferings of the 
vanquiſhed, though they muſt have been great, were not ſo 
dreadful, as ſome learned writers imagine. I confine myſelf 
to one particular, which is connected with a ſubject that I 
have elſewhere touched upon. 


If ave were to be exterminated by a race of men, whoſe 
language was totally different from ours, would not our lan- 
guage be exterminated too? Can it be ſuppoſed, that the 
ſpeech of our conquerors would undergo any material altera- 
tion from the Engliſh, which, without underſtanding it, they 
might have heard during the war, or which might till be 
muttered in obſcure corners by a few of our ſurviving coun- 
trymen, who had eſcaped from the general maſſacre, and 
were ſuffered to remain in their own land, becauſe too incon- 
fderable to provoke expulſion ? Jn ſuch a caſe, it ſeems pro- 

bable, 
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toms and form of government, and to have the 
territory, or as much of it as they might have 
occaſion for, at their diſpoſal. The land they 
conſidered as their property; and preſented, as a 
voluntary gift, to their ſovereign or commander, 


on condition of his dividing it among them, on 


certain 


bable, that the language of the country would be altogether 
changed, and that in this, as in every thing elſe, the con.ue- 
rors would give the law. But if Britain were now to be 


| ſubdued by a people of a ſtrange tongue; and if, after the 


lapſe of a thouſand years, the Britiſh language ſhould bear 


ſach a reſemblance to the Engliſh now ſpoken, as the Italian 


and Spaniſh bear to the Latin; would it not be reaſonable 
for our ſucceſſors of that remote period to conclude, that the 


invaders of the eighteenth century muſt have been but few, 


in proportion to the number of thoſe among whom they eſta- 
bliſned themſelves; and that, therefore, though they became 
maſters of the country, they did not extirpate the people? 


In Gaul, in Spain, and in Italy, the Roman tongue 
was generally ſpoken at the time of the Gothick invaſions; 
not pure, we may well imagine, in the remoter parts eſpeci- 
ally, but with ſuch debaſements, as it is natural for provinces, 
at a conſiderable diſtance from the feat of empire, to adopt 
in the courſe of two or three hundred years. And yet, not- 
withſtanding theſe debaſements with thoſe additional barbariſms 
introduced by the Frar#s, Vandals, Lombards, &c. the lan- 
guages now ſpoken in France, Spain, and Italy, are fo like 


the antient Latin, and one another, that any perſon who under- 


ſtands one of them may gueſs at the meaning of hundreds and 
thouſands of words in each of the reſt. In fact, though 
many changes have been made with regard to ſyntax, inflec- 
tion, articles, and other things of leſs moment, theſe lan- 
guages may all be ſaid to be compoſed of the ſame materials. 
Of the Italian, in particular,an author, who muſt be allowed to be 
2 competent judge, declares, that, though very many barbarous 
and northern words have been brought into it, one might 
form, not a diſcourſe only, hut an entire and large volume of 
good Italian, wherein not a ſingle word or phrafe ſhould be 
admitted, that did not derive its origin from the Latin 
writers. Tutto che non ſi poſſa negare, che hanviſi aggiunte 
moitifime voci barbare, ed oltramontani, io ſono certiſſimo 
| | | | altres, 
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certain terms, and according to a plan, which, 
though perhaps not well refined in the beginning, 
came at laſt to be what I am going to delcribe. 


He firſt appropriated a part of the conquered 
territory to his own uſe; for the maintenance of 
his houſehold, and the ſupport of his dignity. 
This was afterwards called the Crown-lands, and 
the Royal Demeſnes. The reſt he divided among 
his great officers, alloting to each a part. The 
officer held this property, on condition of pro- 
felling loyal attachment to his ſovereign, and 
ſerving him in war, at his own charges. He 
who conferred the property was called the Supe- 

TIOUT ; 


altres!, che potrebbe formare, non dico un diſcorſo, ma un 
intero e groſſo volume in buon Italiano, ſenza che vi entraſſe 


pure una ſola parola, o fraſe, di cui non fi trovaſſe l'origine 


negli ſcrittori Latini. Le vicende della Letteratura. Cap. 4. 


Next to the Italian, the Spaniſh and Portugueſe bear the 
greateſt reſemblance to the Latin; although they ſuffered 
alteration, not only from the northern invaders, but alſo from 
the Moors, who conquered Spain in the eighth century, 
and were not finally driven out of it, till the fifteenth. If 
theſe languages, after all, loſt ſo little of their primitive 
form, how inconſiderable muſt have been the number of the 
victorious Goths and Vandals, when compared to that of the 
people whom they ſubdued, and amang whom they ſettled ! 


The Saxons, who eſtabliſhed themſelves in England, ſeem 
to have been more intent upon extermination, than any other 
of thoſe adventurers. The Britiſh language they extirpated 
from all the provinces that fell into their hands, and planted 
their own in its ſtead ; which they could hardly have done if 


they had not deſtroyed the greater part of the people. And 


to this day, the Engliſh and lowland Scoteh dialects are called 
9aſorich or Saxon, by the highlanders of North Britain, and 
do indeed partake more of that tongue, than of any other. 
By the Norman Conqueſt many French words were brought 
in, but the foundation and fabrick of the language were not 
materially affected. 9 8 | 
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riour; and, he who received it, the Vaſſal : who, 
on being inveſted, ſwore fealty or allegiance to 
his ſuperiour, and on his bended knees did him 
homage, by declaring himſelf himſelf his man, 
homo; whence came the barbarous Latin word 
homagium, and the Engliſh term homage. If af- 
terwards he proved unfaithful, or abandoned his 
lord in battle, or refuſed to ſerve him in war 
when regularly ſummoned, he forfeited his land, 
and the ſuperiour might either retain it, or give 
it to another. The land thus granted was called 
a fief, in Latin beneficium; and this ſort of tenure 
was termed a feud, or feod, from twoNorſe words, fee 
ſignifying reward, and db property * : an appel- 
lation, which implied, that the land was indeed 
the property of the vaſſal, but that he derived it 
from the ſuperiour, and held it, on condition of 


rendering perſonal ſervice, by way of reward 


or recompence. And hence, the form of go- 
vernment introduced by theſe northren nati- 
ons is called the Feudal government, and the 
laws peculiar to that form are called the Feudal 


laws. 


Be careful not to confound this with another 
Engliſh term of the ſame ſound and letters, Feud, 


which denotes contention, or quarrel : the one 


is a ſimple term of Saxon original ; the other 1s 
compounded, and derived, as above, from an- 
other language. 


As the vaſſal's property was feudal, that of the 
Sovereign, who held of no ſuperiour, was called 
Allodial, from all, totum, and odh, property; to 


* Blackſtone's Commentaries on the Laws of England. 
Book ii. c. 4. | „ 
N intimate, 
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intimate, that it was wholly his own, and that 
he owed no reward nor acknowledgment to any 
perſon for it. A ſovereign might indeed be feu- 
datory to another ſovereign for certain lands or 
provinces; but, in regard to theſe, the feuda- 
tory was a vaſſal, and obliged to do homage to 
his ſuperiour: as we find that the kings of Scot- 
land often did, for ſome of their ſouthern terri— 
tories, to the kings of England; and the kings 
of England to the kings of France for ſome of 
their foreign dominions. 


In conformity to the feudal inſtitutions and 
language, our law till ſuppoſes every tenure in 
land, pertaining to a ſubject, to be derived either 
from another ſubject, or from the ſovereign. 
But, in this laſt caſe, the tenure is really allodial ; 
for thoſe lands are ſaid to hold of the Crown, 


which do not hold of any ſubject. 


They, who derived their tenures immediately 
from the ſovereign, came, in proceſs of time, to 
be the barons, thanes, lords, or nobility, of a 
feudal kingdom. They had, all of them, caſtles, 
and Kept a court, and a retinue, reſembling that 
of the monarch : and each of them within his own 
territory, had great power, and poſſeſſed many 
of the privileges of royalty; as the right of con- 
terring certain Gignities, of coining money, and 
of pardoning criminals. 


The ſtate of a feudal lord reſembled that of his 
ſoverejgn in other reſpects. He retained part of 
his territory in his own hands, for the ſupport of 
his dignity and houſehold ; and the reſt, with con- 
lent of the king, he divided among his own vaſ- 
ſals, according to the fame feudal tenure, by 


which 
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which he himſelf held his lands of the ſovereign. 
The ſecondary vaſſals were afterwards known, in 
ſome countries, by the name of Armigeri, or 
Eſquires; which in the original ſignification de- 
noted Armour-bearers, or bearers of ſhields, 
On being inveſted with their reſpective fiefs, 


they did homage to their immediate ſuperiour, 


ſwore allegiance to him, and promiſed at their 
own charges to attend him in war, when ſum- 
moned for that purpoſe. They, like their ſupe- 
riours, the Great Barons, had juriſdiction within 
their own territories; and, in the economy of 
their houſehold, would no doubt 1mitate them, 
as far as they were able, | 


The Secondary Barons, like the Primary, had 


their vaſſals, to whom they gave lands on the 


fame feudal conditions: and by whom they were 


Terved and attended in war, even as they them- 


ſelves ſerved and attended the nobility, and the 
nobility the king. In times of peace, and when 
military attendance was not required, the loweſt 


order of vaſſals would ſometimes make a pay- 


ment of corn, cattle, or money, in return for 
their lands; and this in time became general, 
and was the origin of rents. 


A feudal kingdom, thus eſtabliſhed, reſem- 
bled, as an elegant author obſerves“, the encamp- 
ment of a great army: and no form of policy 
could be better contrived, for ſecuring a con- 
quett. Military ſervice being the chief part of 
the duty which the vaſſal owed his lord, and be- 
ing equally the buſineſs of men of all ranks, we 
may conclude, that the whole nation muſt have 


* Robertſon's Hiſtory of Scotland. Book i. 
| 8 been 


een 
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been trained to arms: which would thus come 
to be conſidered as the moſt honourable, and, 
for a man of any rank, the only honourable pro- 


feſlion. If to this we add the natural ferocity of 


the people, and their high ſpirit of independence, 
we ſhall be at no loſs to account for that paſh- 
onate love of warlike enterpriſe, which diffuſed 
itſelf throughout all the members of the feudal 
ſyſtem. A people, thus arranged, prepared, and 
animated, was at all times ready to appear in 
arms, when ſummoned by the ſovereign; who 
would inſtantly be attended by the Greater Ba- 
rons his vaſſals, and they by their vaſſals, and ſo 
downward. | | 


I hinted, that the whole nation was trained to 
the uſe of arms. In the beginning it would pro- 
bably be ſo: but, when the Gothick ſyſtem had 
been for ſome time eſtabliſhed, this was not the 
caſe. All the free men, indeed, were warriors ; 
but the lower ſort of people, who ſupplied their 
betters with food, clothes, armour, and other 
neceſſaries, had not that honour, and were in 
fact no better than flaves, though all were not 
equally ſervile. 


For a nation, when once conquered, and ſub- 
jetted to this form of policy, it was ſcarce poſ- 
ible ro throw off the yoke, or even attempt to 
regain their freedom. The truth is, that the van- 
quiſhed ſoon came to incorporate with the vic- 
tors; who ſeemed, when they made their firſt 
appearance in the ſouthern parts of Europe, to 
ſound their political ideas on the natural equality 
of mankind. 


What paſſes for the hiſtory of thoſe dark ages 


is in many particulars little better than conjec- 


cure. 
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ture. It is however certain, that the Feudal plan 
of ſubordination became at length almoſt vni- 
verſal in Europe. Thoſe iſlands and provinces, 
that had not been conquered, or invaded, by the 
northern warriors, found their account in adopt— 
ing it: partly, no doubt, from a deſire to imitate 
the reſt of the world; and partly too, that they 
might, by eſtabliſhing the ſame military arrange- 
ments, acquire the fame military vigour, and be 
able to maintain independency in the midſt of 
their warlike neighbours. The feudal ſyſtem, 
in its full extent, was not brought into England, 
till the Conqueſt by William Duke of Nor- 
mandy; who imported it from his own country, 
where it had been long eſtabliſhed; and intro- 
duced 1t into the ſouthern part of this iſland, 
with the conſent of the Great Council of the na- 
tion. At what time it came into Scotland, is not 
yet, fo far as I know, determined among antiqua- 
ries, But that it was adopted by the Scots, and 
maintained its influence longer in North, than 


o . . O 
in South, Britain, is well known.“ 


Every human inſtitution is liable to change. 
And no form of government has hitherto been 
deviſed, that is not obnoxious to alteration from 
a thouſand cauſes, which human laws cannot 
prevent, becauſe human wiſdom cannot foreſee. 
The Feudal ſyſtem ſoon became different from 
what it had originally been. While people are 
in needy circumſtances, they have not the ſame 
views of things which they afterwards come to 
have, when ſettled in the ſecure enjoyment of 
riches and honour. The feudal king or com- 


mander was at firſt elective; and the fiefs granted 


* See Robertſon's Hiſtory of Scotland. Book i. 6 
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by the ſuperiour to his vaſſal were but for lfe, or 
during pleaſure. But both the ſovereign power, 
and the right of the feudatory, were in time made 
perpetual in the ſame family, and deſcended from 
the father to the ſon, or to the neareſt relation. 
The nobles grew proud and ambitious, in pro- 
portion as they became independent. In ſome 
caſes, their fiefs were ſtill ſecured by Entails; 
which put it in the power of their poſterity to 
enlarge, but not diminiſh the inheritance. 
Nay, at laſt, the ſon, whether worthy or un- 
worthy, was allowed to poſſeſs thoſe titles of ho- 
nour, which the merit of his father had ob- 
tained from the ſovereign: and thus the digni- 
ties, as well as lands, of the feudal baron, be- 
came hereditary. And, what is ftill more ſin- 
cular, though great abilities are requiſite to qua- 
lify one for the great offices of ſtate, and though 
nothing can be more abſurd, than to beſtow an 
office of difficulty upon a perſon who is unfit for 
it; yet many of the feudal nobles, by force of 
importunity, or as a reward for particular ſer- 
vices, obtained the high privilege of having 
certain great and Jucrative poſts annexed to 
their reſpective families. 


Theſe corruptions of the old feudal ſyſtem 
were gradually introduced, in conſequence of 
the aſpiring genius of the nobles, and want of 


power in the kings. The lands ot the former 


were honoured with privileges, that allowed an 
extenſive, and ſomething even of royal, autho- 
rity, to the proprietor. Before him, or judges 
appointed by him, all cauſes, civil or criminal, 
were tried, which concerned any of his vaſſals: 
and if the vaſſal of a baron was ſummoned be- 
fore any of the king's courts, the lord of that 


vaſſal 
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vaſſal might refuſe to give him up, reſerving to 
himſelf the right of trying him; and might even 
puniſh his vaſſal, if he ſubmitted to any other 
juriſdiction, than that of his immediate ſuperiour, 
Thus, it is eaſy to ſee, that the influence of the 
crown would be very/ weak, except within the 
king's own territory: and that conteſts would 
take place between him and his nobles, wherein 
the latter might have the advantage. And 
hence, a wealthy baton, who had a great number 
of dependants, might vie, in the ſplendour of 
his economy, even with the ſovereign himſelf, 
and learn to ſet him, and his power, at defiance: 
whence would ariſe inſolent demands from the 
nobles, and mean-ſpirited conceſſions on the part 
of the king. In fact, the hiſtory of modern Eu- 
rope contains, for ſeveral ages, little more, than 
a detail of diſſentions between the kings and their 
nobility. For, in proceſs of time, the power 


of the feudal barons, increaſed by legacies, lu- 


crative marriages, and imprudent conceſſions 
from the crown, became offenſive, and even in- 
tolerable, ro their ſovereigns: who were thus 
obliged, in ſelf-defence, to deviſe expedients for 
checking that ambition, which gave them ſo 
much uneaſineſs. Some think, that the Cruſades 
rook their riſe from this principle. 


The Cruſades were military expeditions into 
Paleſtine, undertaken by the Chriſtian. princes 
of Europe, with a view to exterminate, as they 
pretended, from the Holy Land, thoſe Turks 
and Saracens, who were then in poſſeſſion of it. 
For they gave out, that it was a reproach to 
Chriſtendom, to permit infidels to live and 
reign in a country, which in antient times, be- 


lopged to the poſterity of Abraham, and had 


\ been 
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been honoured with the preſence of our Saviour, 


while he ſojourned among men. Theſe warlike 


enterpriſes, warranted and encouraged by the 
Pope, were well ſuited to the enthuſiaſtick va- 
lour of the feudal times, as well as to the reli- 
gious opinions that prevailed while popery and 
ignorance were univerſal in the weſtern world. 
The nobility and people, therefore, engaged in 
them with eagerneſs. They believed, that they 
ſhould perform an acceptable ſervice to God, by 
deftroying, or at. leaſt by conquering, the enemies 


of the Chriſtian faith; and that the reward of 


their labour would be military renown in this 
life, and a crown of glory in the next. The 
pope claimed, and was allowed to have, power 
to remit the fins of the whole world: and a general 


remiſſion of fin, together with many advantages 


of a ſecular nature * was offered to all who 
would enliſt in thoſe armaments. 


But whatever the opinions might be of thoſe 
who were to ſerve in the holy wars, as they were 
called, we may, without. breach of charity, con- 
clude, that the princes, who planned them, were 
aftuated no lefs by political, than by religious 
motives, They found their nobility turbulent at 
home ; and were happy to engage them in fo- 
reign expeditions, from which it was probable, that 
the greater part would never return,—The expe- 
pedition was called a cruſade, or croiſade, from 
a Latin, or from a French, word ſignifying @ 
erofs ; which, has in every age been an emblem 
of Chriſtianity, and which theſe adventurers, as 
the champions of the faith, bore in their ſtan- 
dard, and impreſſed upon their armour. 


; See Robertſon” s Hitory of Charles v FF i. page 240. 
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The honours acquired by the heroes of the 
Cruſade were not inconſiderable; though attended 
with great expence, both of treaſure, and of blood. 
They conquered Paleſtine, and drove the Sara- 
cens out of it: and Godfrey of Bologne, or Bouil- 
lon, was actually crowned king of Jeruſalem, 
about the year eleven hundred. Thoſe who had 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves in theſe wars, expreſſed 
their achievements by ſome emblematical de- 
vice, engraven, or painted, on their ſhield : and 
this is ſaid to have been the origin of Armorial 
Enſigns; which, though they may now be pur- 
chaſed with money, were antiently attainable by 
valour only. For the defenſive armour then in 
uſe was of a particular kind, and quite different 
from that of the Greeks and Romans. The 
Feudal baron caſed his whole body in ſteel or 
braſs: and the helmet was ſo contrived, as to 
cover upon occaſion every part of his face, ex- 
cept the eyes; ſo that in the field he could not 
be known, but by the figures on his target, or 
by the make or colour of his arms. And by 
theſe the warriors of that time were often dil- 
tinguiſhed. Edward the Black Prince, a name 
famous in the Engliſh hiſtory, was ſo called from 
the colour of his armour, which is ſtill preſerved 
in the Tower of London. | 


I faid, that the figures, which the Cruſader 
diſplayed on. his ſhield, were the origin of en- 
ſigns armorial. And this is the opinion of 
many authors: but it can be true of ſuch figures 
only, as were according to the ſyſtem of modern 
heraldry. For devices on ſhields are more an- 
tient: witneſs the ſhield of Hercules by Heſiod; 
that of Achilles by Homer; and thoſe of the 
ſeven chiefs at "Thebes particularly deſcribed by 

Eſchylus, 
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Eſchylus. Some fancy, that they are of till 
higher antiquity, and were known to Noah, 
Abraham, and Jacob; and that the twelve tribes 
of Iſrael were diſtinguiſhed by their reſpective 


enſigns. But this is foreign from the preſent 


purpoſe, 


That ſpirit of valour and religion, and that 


paſſion for travelling and ſtrange adventures, to 


which the cruſades were ſo favourable, gave riſe 
to Chivalry ; which now began to appear in the 
world, and in time produced very important con- 
ſequences, in politicks, in manners, and in li- 
terature. I am not ignorant, that ſome authors 
aſſign it an earlier date; and are rather inclin- 
ed to derive the cruſades from chivalry, than 
chivalry from the cruſades. The diſpute is not 
very. material, Certain it 1s, that Chivalry was 
firſt known about the time of the cruſades; and 
that the romantick enthuſiaſm, wild fancy, and 
deſperate valour, which characteriſed the knights 
who profeſſed it, were much inflamed, and partly 
produced, by the reports then circulating through 
a credulous world, concerning the adventures 


that were believed to have befallen the heroes of 
the holy war, 


The word chivalry is derived from the French 
chevalier ; which, like the Latin eques, properly 
ſignifies a man who ſerves in war on horſeback. 
As the poorer ſort ſerved on foot, Eques in Latin, 
and Chevalier in French, became titles of honour, 


correſponding nearly, but not perfectly, with the 
Engliſh term knight. 888 5 


Chivalry was a military profeſſion. The man, 
who wiſhed to be diſtinguiſhed in this way, 
| | 6 dreſſed 
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dreſſed himſelf in a ſuit, of the armour. of that 


time; and, girding on:a ſword; and graſping a 
ſpear, mounted his horſe, and ſet out on ſome 
warlike enterprife. He, could not, however, be 
conſideredlas a complete cavalier, till he had 
received the honour of knighthood. This none 
can now confer, but a ſovereign prince ; but 
any mn, who was: himſelf a knight, could then 
confer it; and a ſovereign would condeſcend to 
accept of it from the hands of a ſubject. The 
perſon, who was inveſted with this honour, re- 
ceived it on his knees; and + many. ceremonies, 
beth warlike and religious, were perfermed on 
the occaſion. There are ſeveral things remark- 
able in the character of the knights of chivalry; 
which, may be partly Accounted for, from the 
ee e | 

5 The rſt; is, their Religktus 1 The 
authority of the church of Rome was then un— 
bounded and univerſal in Europe; and the wars 
undertaken to reſcue the holy land infuſed a re- 


ligious enthuſiaſm into all. who took part in thoſe 
expeditions, that is, into every European, Who 


aſpired to military fame. Hence piety, as wel! 
as valour, was conſidered as indiſpenſably requi- 
ſite to form a gallant ſoldier. Some parts, too, 
of Europe, particularly Spain, had ſuffered from 
the invaſion of Saracens and other infidel nations, 
who by their cruelty had rendered themſelves, 
and their religion, objects of horror: to all 


Chriſtendom. When a knight, made captive by 


_ thoſe unbelievers, was prevailed on, by threats, 


puniſhment, or exhortation, to abandon the true 
faith, he was branded among Chriſtians with the 
name of a Recreant; that is, of an Apoitate 


Knight: a term of the bittereſt reproach. For 
| ever) 
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every knight, art his inſtallation, ſwore to main- 
tain the Catholick faith, in oppoſition to every 
danger, And therefore this term implied, 1n the 
language of Chivalry, nothing leſs, than an im- 


pious, perjured, and profligate coward.“ 


2. The ſecond thing remarkable in the ſons 
of chivalry, is their valour; and, I may add, 
their love of fighting. This they might have 
derived, as we have ſeen, from their Gothick 
progenitors; and: this every feudal inſtitution 


_ tended to encourage. This, by their expedi- 


tions againſt the 1nfidels, was raiſed to a pitch 
of extravagance bordering'on phrenſy; and was 
further cheriſhed by thoſe private broils, where- 
in the feudal nobility. were, from the nature of 
the government, and the ineffectual authority of 
the law, almoſt continually engaged. The very 
iports of thoſe warlike barons were attended with 
bloodſhed : for then, on ſolemn feitivals, and 
when people met together to be merry, 'tilts and 
tournaments, and other forms of fingle combar, 


were exhibited, for the entertainment of kings, 


and lords, and even of ladies. And theſe en- 
3 counters 


* Hurd's Letters on Chivalry and Romance, 


- 


+ Tilts and rournaments, however, ought not to be looked 
opon, as unnatural expedients of a barbarous and bloody 
policy. In their firſt inſtitution, they were not only rati- 
ona], but wiſe: ©* becauſe of ſingular uſe to inſtru the no- 
„ bility and gentry, who formed the cavalry of thoſe days, 
in the dextrous management of their horſes and arms.” 
do ſays the great hiſtorian, upon the authority of writers 
who lived in the age of tournaments. And he ſubjoins the 
following pertinent remark. ** Indeed, all nations, deſ:- 
* rous to excel in war, have endeavourcd to render their 
© pablick diverfions condacive to that x urpoſe,” (that is, 
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counters were by no means mock-battles. The 
knights, fixing their lances, with the points ad- 
vanced, made their horſes run violently toge- 
ther; and both knight and horſe were often over- 
turned by the ſhock, and ſometimes killed. If 
they ſurvived the firſt aſſault, which was gene 
rally the caſe, they attacked each other with 
their ſwords, till one of them fell, or owned 
himſelf vanquiſhed, or till they were parted by 
the officer, who preſided at the ceremony. Au- 
demar de Valentia, earl of Pembroke, was kill- 
ed in one of thoſe encounters, on the very day 
of his marriage, The mode of fighting at that 
time, as well as in antient Greece and Italy, had, 
no doubt, ſome influence upon the valour of 
the combatants, or made them at leaſt more 
eager to diſplay it. With us, by means of fire- 
arms, the weakeſt man is a match for the 
ſtrongeſt: and all that our ſoldiers have to do, 
is to ſhow their contempt of danger, preſence 
of mind, and regard to diſcipline. But, before 
the invention of gunpowder, a warrior who flew 
his enemy, gave proof, not of valour only, but 
alſo of ſtrength, and of addreſs in the uſe of his 


weapons. 


3. Their paſſion for ſtrange adventures is ano- 
ther trait in the character of the knights of chi- 
valry. The world was then little Known, and 
men (as 1 obſerved before) were ignorant and 
credulous. Strange ſights were expected in 


to military diſcipline) ; “ a policy, which ſeems to be too 
« much forgotten at this time, in this kingdom.“ Lord 
Lyitleton's Notes on the fifth book of his Hiſtory of the age of 
Henry the Second. That ſingle combat was an amuſement of 

heroes in the days of Homer, we learn from the funeral 
games in honour of Patroclus. 


ſtrange 
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ſtrange countries; dragons to be deſtroyed, gi- 
ants to be humbled, and enchanted caſtles to be 
overthrown. The caverns of the mountain were 
believed to be inhabited by magicians; and the 
depth of the foreſt gave ſhelter to the holy her- 
mit, who as the reward of his piety, was ſup- 
poſed to have the gift of working miracles. The 
demon yelled in the ſtorm, the ſpectre walked 
in darkneſs, and even the ruſhing of water in 
the night was miſtaken for the voice of a gob- 
lin, The caſtles of the greater barons, reared 
in a rude but grand ſtyle of architecture; full 
of dark and winding paſſages, of ſecret apart- 
ments, of long uninhabited galleries, and of 
chambers ſuppoſed to be haunted with ſpirits ; 
and undermined by ſubterraneous labyrinths as 
places of retreat in extreme danger ; the howl- 
ing of winds through the crevices of old 
walls, and other dreary vacuities; the grating 


of heavy doors on ruſty hinges. of iron; the 


ſhrieking of bats, and the ſcreaming of owls, 


and other creatures, that reſort to deſolate or. 
half- inhabited buildings: theſe, and the like. 


circumſtances, in the domeſtick life of the peo- 
ple I ſpeak of, would multiply their ſuperſtitions, 


and increaſe their credulity; and, among war- 


riors, who ſet all danger at defiance, would en- 


courage a paſſion for wild adventure, and diffi- 
cult enterpriſe. 


Conſider, too, the political circumſtances of 


the feudal barons. They lived apart, in their 
reſpective territories, where their power was like 


that of petty kings; and in their, own fortified, 


caſtles, where they kept a train of valiant friends 
and followers; and, in the economy and ſplendor 


of. 
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of their houſehold, they imitated royal magni- 


ficence. An offender, who had made his eſcape, 


either from the publick juſtice of his country, 
or from the vengeance of ſome angry chief, was 
{ure of a place of refuge, if he could find ad- 
mittance into the caſtle of any other lord. Hence 
public juſtice was eluded, and the authority of 


the law deſpiſed: and a wicked and powerful ba- 


ron, ſecure within his own caſtle, would even 


defy the power of the ſovereign himſelf, or per- 
haps with hoſtile intention meet him in the 
field, at the head of an army of determined fol- 


lowers. William earl of Douglas was generally 


attended, on ſolemn occaſions, by a body of 


two thouſand horſe. Such a man it might be 
unſafe, even for a king, to provoke. As late as 
the reign of Mary queen of Scots, we read of a 
court of law held near the border of England; 
and are told, that the inhabitants of eleven coun- 
ties were ſummoned by royal proclamation, to 
defend the perſons of the judges, and enforce 
r | 


Hence a conjecture may be formed of the dil- 
tracted ſtate of thoſe feudal governments, in 
which the nobility had acquired great power, and 


high privileges. The moſt daring enormines | 


were daily committed, to gratiſy the reſentment, 
or the rapacity, of thoſe chieftains : caſtles were 
invaded, and plundered, and burned: depreda- 
tions by the vaſſals of one lord were made upon 
the grounds and cattle of another ; and horrid 
murders and other cruelties perpetrated. Rich 
heireſſes, and women of diſtinguiſhed beauty, 
were often ſeized upon, and compelled to mat!) 


* Robertſon's Hiſtory of Scotland. 


the 
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the raviſher. Royalty itſelf was not ſecure from 
theſe outrages. When Eleanor queen of France 


was divorced from her huſband Louis VII, ſhe 


was, in her journey to her own hereditary domi— 
nions, waylaid by three princes, at three diffe- 
rent places, each of whom intended to force her 
to marry him: but ſhe eſcaped them all; and 
afterwards gave her hand to Henry the Second, 
king of England *. Nay, in thoſe days, there 
were outlaws and robbers, who, poſſeſſing them- 
ſelves of mountains and foreſts, got together a 
little army of followers, and lived by rapine; 
while the power of the kingdom was employed 
in vain to diſlodge, and bring them to juſtice. 
Such, in England, were the fainous Adam Bell, 
and Robin Hood, and others who are ſtill cele- 
brated in ballads; and, even in the memory of 
perſons now alive, there were ſome of the ſame 


profeſſion. remaining in the highlands of Scot- 


land; but the race at laſt is happily extinct. In 
a Ms the weſtern world was in thoſe feudal 


times full of extraordinary events, and ſtrange 


viciſſitudes of fortune. And therefore we need 
not wonder, that a paſſion for adventures and 
warlike enterpriſe ſnould have been univerſal a- 
mong the knights of chivalry. 


4. They were alſo diſtinguiſhed by a zeal for 
1 and, as the laws were ſo ineffectual, pro- 
fefſed to take up arms in vindication of the rights 
of mankind; to puniſh the oppreſſor; to ſet at 
liberty the captive; to ſuccour the diſtreſſed dam- 
ſc]; and to rid the world of thoſe falſe knights, 
who wandered about in armour, to accompliſh 
wicked purpoſes, Theſe were noble deſigns; 


* Lord Lyttleton's Age of Henry II. 
and, 
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and, while ſociety was ſo inſecure, and the lay 


ſo openly violated, muſt have been attended with 
good effects. 
of their character is to be accounted for; I an- 
ſwer, that they ſeem to have derived it, partly 
from their northern anceſtors, who were lovers 
of liberty, and generous in their behaviour to 
the weaker ſex; and partly from their attach- 
ment to the Chriſtian religion, whereof they were 
the declared champions, and which, disfigured 
as it then was by ſuperſtition, would ſtill be a 


reſtraint upon the paſſions of thoſe who were 


willing to attend to its dictates, | 


Beſides, the diſorders of the time were ſo great, 
that ſober-minded men, who were at all en- 
lightened by knowledge, ar capable of reflexion, 
would ſee, that ſuch an inſtitution might be be- 
neficial, and was become almoſt neceſſary to the 
exiſtence of ſociety. At firſt, perhaps, their 
views might reach no further, than to defend the 
perſons, and redreſs the grievances of their 
friends“. But the habit of doing this, and the 
honour acquired by it, would determine them to 
enlarge their plan, and form the generous reſo— 
lotion of patroniling mankind, by going through 
the world, to ſignalize their valour, in protect- 
ing the weak, and puniſhing the haughty, 
Their courage, their paſſion for adventures, their 
deſire of ſeeing what was wonderful in foreign 
parts, and thole hopes of future happineſs which 
religion taught them to entertain, conſpired with 
their military genius, and with their ſenſe of the 
evils to which they ſaw their fellow-creatures ex- 
poled, to produce that extraordinary perſonage, 


* Hurd's Letters on Chivalry and Romance. 


a Knight 


If you aſk, how this heroick part 
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a Knight Errant, or wandering knight: a cha- 
rater, which they who have read Don Quixote 
are apt to ſmile when they hear mentioned ; but 
which, in its origin, was honourable to the war- 
riors who bore it, and of no ſmall advantage to 
the publick. 


5. The fifth and laſt characteriſtick of chivalry, 
is the Courteſy of the knights who profeſſed it. 
I remarked, that the founders of the feudal ſyſ-- 
tem were diſtinguiſhed, among all the nations 
then known in Europe or Aſia, by the peculia- 
rity of their behaviour to their women ; whom 
they regarded and loved, as their friends, and 
faithful counſellors, and as inveſted with ſome- 
thing of a ſacred character. Accordingly we are 


told by fome authors, that in all their conqueſts 


they were never guilty of violence, where the 
female ſex was concerned, This delicacy they 
tranſmitted to their deſcendants; among the 
greater part of whom, whatever outrages might 
now and then be committed by individuals, it 
ſeems to have been a point of honour, to be ge- 
nerous and reſpectful in their attentions to wo- 
men. This was at leaſt an indiſpenſable part of 
the duty of a knight errant. By the ſtatutes of 
Chivalry, the love of God was the firſt virtue, 


and devotion to the ladies the ſecond *®. But 


that devotion had nothing licentious in it; being 
delicate to a degree that bordered on extrava- 
gance, if not on impiety. For the true knight 
did not expect condeſcenſion on the part of his 
miſtreſs, till he had proved himſelf worthy of 
her, by deeds of arms, and performed many acts 


* Hurd's Letters. 
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of heroiſm as her champion and admirer. . And, 
when he was going to attack his enemy, we are 
told it was cuſtomary for him, firſt, to implore 
the help of God, and then to invoke, or at leaſt 
to mentibn, the name of his miſtreſs. 


The gallant behaviour of theſe knights may 
further be accounted for, from that religious ar- 
dour, which prompted them to ſignalize them- 
ſelves as the champions of the faith, and to fulfil 
thoſe duties of benevolence and kindneſs, which 


are no where ſo earneſtly recommended as in the 


Goſpel, and which form the moſt ſubſtantial, 
and indeed the only ſubſtantial, part of true 
politeneſs, | 


The domeſtick life of the feudal baron muſt 
alſo have had conſiderable influence, in refining 
the-manners of men and women in the higher 
ranks, He lived, as already obſerved, in his 
caſtle, with a numerous train of friends and vaſ— 


ſals, who formed a court, ſimilar in its economy 


to that of the ſovereign. Luxury was little known 
at that time, even in palaces, The kings of 
England had their chambers littered with ruſhes; 
and their beds were laid on ſtraw or hay. Every 
perſon of faſhion ina great family has now a ſe— 
parate apartment; but then it was not ſo. The 
hall of the caſtle was a place of conſtant and 
univerſal reſort *, There appeared the Baron 

. himſelf, 


„% After having attended your Lady in the morning,“ ſays 
Troubadour Amanieu des Eſcas in his advice to a Genileavonian, 
* you may walk in the great hall, and falute with civility 
* thoſe who paſs there; anſwering them in a courteous man- 
© ner, but without exceeding in talk. Be grave in your ſtep, 
* and modeſt in your look.” Mrs. Dobjon's Hiſtory of the Trou- 
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himſelf, with his lady and children, - and thoſe 
noble gueits who might occaſionally reſide with 
him; there too were often ſeen his vaſſals, rank 
ed according to their dignity; and there, in a 
lower ſituation, the chief ſervants of the family 
would ſometimes aſſemble. Were ſo many per- 
ſons of mean and of equal rank to meet toge- 
ther, every man would indulge his own humour, 
and politeneſs would not be much minded. But 


the very great diverſity of ranks in a feudal caſtle 


would introduce courteous behaviour; while the 
great found it. their intereſt, to be affable; and 
thoſe of the lower ſort, to be reſpectful. Think 
with what reverence the inferiour vaſſals would 
look up to the Baron, who had ſo many men, 
and ſo much wealth, at his command; and who, 
within his own juriſdiction, could pardon, or put 
to death, and enjoyed many other privileges of 
royalty. The ladies of the family, conſcious of 
their high rank, reſtrained, by native modeſty, 
and intimidated by the preſence! of their rela- 
tions, would, in the midſt of this great do- 
meſtick aſſembly, maintain a reſerve, ſufficient to 
diſcourage all familiarity on the part of the. 
other ſex. Ladies of lower rank would imitate 
them: and thus it is reaſonable. to! think, that 
there mult have prevailed, and we have poſitive 
evidence, that there actually did prevail, among 
the women of faſhion in thoſe days, a dignity 
and even a ſtatelineſs, of manner, tending to in- 
ſpire the enamoured beholder with a paſſion com- 
pounded of love and veneration. Hence the 


origin of romantick Love: Which, regarding its, 


object as ſomething more than human, forms ex- 


tadouys, pag. 444.— In thoſe davs, the upper ſervants in great 


ouſes were generally perſons of family. By the common peo- 


ple in Scotland they are Sr called, the gentieworan, and the 
gentleman. 
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travagant ideas of perfection and happineſs; a 
paſſion almoſt peculiar to latter times; and which, 
in antient Greece and Rome, as well as in Aſia, 
where the ſexes lived ſeparate, and where the 
condition of the female was little better than 
ſervitude, could have no place. For, if it be 
true, that a prudent reſerve commands ſome degree 


of reverence ; and that the beſt of humankind have 
blemiſhes, which at a diſtance are not ſeen, and 


which when near cannot be concealed; we need not 


wonder at the effects, ſaid to have been pro- 


duced, in courteous knights, by. the ſublime 
prudery of accompliſhed ladies; nor at the op- 
polite tendency of thoſe modes of life, by which 
men are emboldened to conſider women as a 
ſort of property, and as rather under the ſtan- 
dard of human excellence, than above it. 


Politeneſs and courteſy take their riſe among 
thoſe who ſtand in awe of one another. For 
this reaſon, Monarchy, where different ranks 
of men are eſtabliſhed, has always been thought 
more favourable to elegant manners, than any of 
the republican forms of government, in which 
all the citizens are ſuppoſed to be equal, or 


nearly ſo. In his own court, that is, in his caſ- 
| tle, the feudal baron was a monarch in mini— 


ature ; and polite manners, like thoſe that take 
place where kings have their reſidence, would 
naturally be diffuſed through his whole houſle- 


hold. You eaſily know by one's behaviour, 


whether one has been much in the company of 


one's ſuperiours, A man of ſpirit contracts no 


ſervility from that circumſtance: but he acquires 
the habit of attending to the wants and wiſhes 
of thoſe with whom he converſes, of complying 
with their innocent humours, of adapting him- 
ſelf to their views of things, and their peculiar 

ways 
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ways of thinking; and he alſo acquires the ha- 
bits of unaſſuming ſpeech, elegant phraſeology, 
and eaſy motion. It has been remarked by ſe- 
veral writers, that the true Scotch highlander 1s 
diſtinguiſhed by a gentility of behaviour, which 
does not generally diſplay itfelf in the lower 
ranks of mankind. The fact, I believe; is true; 
and may be accounted for, if not from the feu- 
dal, at leaſt from the patriarchal, policy of the 
people ; from the relation of clanſhip ſubſiſting 
between the lord and his vaſſal, which entitles 
the latter to the company of the former, and oc- 
caſions a more familiar intercourſe, than is elfe- 
where met with, between the gentry and the 
commonalty. And therefore it is not ſurpriſing, 
that there ſhould have been, notwithſtanding the 
rudeneſs of the times, ſo much courteſy in the 
caſtle of a feudal baron; eſpecially among thoſe 
who appeared there in a military character, and 


{till more eſpecially among the knights of chi- 
valry, 

Beſides, the character of a true knight was 
very delicate: and ſingle combat was a thing fo 
familiar to him, and withal accounted ſo ho- 
nourable, that he never failed to reſent in a hoſ- 
tile manner any reproachful word that might be 
thrown out againſt his virtue, particularly againſt 
his faith, or his courage. Hence reproachful 
words would in general be avoided ; which would 
promote courtely, by refining converſation. And 
hence the origin of Duelling : a practice, un- 
known to Greece and Rome; which took its fiſe 
in the feudal times, and probably among the 
ſons of chivalry; and which, though in many 
reſpects abſurd and wicked, is allowed to have 
promoted politeneſs, by making men cautious of 
offending one another, 
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The knight errant was the declared enemy of 
the oppreſſor, the puniſher of the injurious, and 
the patron of the weak. And as women were 
more expoſed to injury, than men; and as ladies 
of rank and merit were, for reaſons already 
given, the objects of veneration to all men of 
breeding; the true knight was ambitious, above 
all things, to appear the champion of the fair 
ſex. To quality himſelf for this honour, he was 
careful to acquire every accompliſhment that 
could entitle him to their confidence: he was 
courteous, gentle, temperate, and chaſte. He 


bound himſelf, by ſolemn vows, to the per- 


formance of thoſe virtues: ſo that, while he act- 
ed with honour in his profeſſion, a lady might 
commit herſelf to his care, without detriment 
to her character; he being, in regard to thoſe 
virtues, as far above ſuſpicion, as a clergyman is 
now. And, that women of faſhion might con- 
fide in him with the more ſecurity, he commonly 
attached himſelf to ſome one lady, whom he de- 
clared to be the ſole miſtreſs of his affections, 
and to whom he ſwore inviolable conſtancy. 
Nothing is more ridiculous than Don Quixote's 


paſſion for Dulcinea del Toboſo, as Cervantes: 


has deſcribed it: and yet, it was in ſome ſort 


neceſſary for every knight errant to have a no- 


minal miſtreſs: becaule, if he had not acknow- 
ledged any particular attachment, nor made any 
vows in conſequence of it, his conduct, where 


women were concerned, might have been ſuſ- 


pected; which would alone have diſqualified 


bim for what he juſtly thought the moſt honou- 


rable duty annexed to his profeſſion. In a word, 


the chaſtity of a knight errant was to be no leis 


unimpeachable, than the credit of a merchant 


now 1s, or the courage of a ſoldier. 
| I have 
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J have endeavoured to trace out the diſtin- 
guiſhing features of that extraordinary character, 
a Knight Errant; and to account for each of 
them, from the nature of the inſtitution, and 
the manners of the times. The true knight was 
religious, valiant, paſſionately fond of ſtrange 
adventures, a lover of juſtice, a protector of the 
weak, a puniſher of the injurious; temperate, 
courteous, and chaſte; and zealous, and reſpect- 
ful, in his attentions to the fair ſex, And this 


is the character aſſigned him in all thoſe old ro- 
mances and poems, that deſcribe the adventures 


of chivalry. 


Knight-errantry, however reſpectable in its 
firſt inſtitution, ſoon became dangerous, The 
Gothick armour was a complete covering to the 
whole perſon: and under that diſguiſe many 
warriours went through the world as knights er- 
rant, who were really nothing better than rob- 
bers; and who, inftead of being patrons of 
mankind, were peſts of ſociety. The true knight, 


therefore, thought himſelf bound in honour to 


inquire into the character of thoſe who might 
appear in the ſame garb; ſo that two knights, 
who were ſtrangers to each other, could hardly 
meet without fighting. And we may warranta- 
bly ſuppoſe, that even the better ſort of theſe 
wanderers would ſometimes attack an innocent 
man, without neceſlity, in order to ſignalize their 
valour, and do honour to the lady of their af- 
fections. Nay, in time it came to be a ſufficient 
cauſe for combat, if the ſtrange knight refuſed 
to acknowledge the beauty of his adverſary's 
miſtreſs ſuperiour to that of his own, The law, 


therefore, would find it neceſſary to interpole ; 


firſt, in ſubjecting chivalry to certain reſtraints, 
Vor. IE; U | to 
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to which a knight would not willingly ſubmit ; 
and, at laſt; in declaring the profeſſion itſelf un- 
lawful. Before the publication of Don Quixote, 
knight-errantry had been prohibited in ſeveral 
countries; and was indeed become unneceſſary, 
from the alterations, that (as will appear in the 
next paragraph) had been gradually introduced 
into the feudal ſyſtem; as well as inconver:ient, 
from the abſurd conduct of the knights them- 


ſeves. 

Of all thoſe, who repined at the encroach- a 
ments of the feudal barons, the kings of Eu- I 
rope were the moſt impatient, and indeed the ſ, 


greateſt ſufferers. They could ſummon their 9 
ſubjects in arms to the field; but having little to 
give them, could not eaſily keep them together 
for more than a few weeks. And, in time of e. 
peace, the royal power being almoſt confined to 
the royal territory, the greater barons were con- 
tinually oppoſing the views of the ſovereign, 
deſpiſing his authority, extorting from him new 
privileges, and counteraCting the influence of 
the law. This was more or leſs the ſtate of every 
feudal kingdom. The faſhion of cruſading was 
now over. And a feudal] prince, unable to de- 
viſe employment in foreign parts, for his turbu- 
lent nobility, was obliged, in ſelf-defence, to 
_ exert all his power and policy, in controuling 
them at home; with a view to reſume, if pol- 
| ſible, ſome of thoſe privileges that had been 
115 wreſted from him. Many years were paſſed in 
1 ſtruggles of this kind, between the kings and 
| the nobles; to which nothing could put a pe- 
1 riod, but a change in the form of government. 
1 That happened, in ſome countries ſooner, and 
1 | in 
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in others later: but the kings at length prevail- 
ed, and the feudal ſyſtem was broken in pieces. 
Its laws, however, and its manners, are ſtill ob- 
ſervable in every European kingdom. | 


As the power of the nobles was contracted, 
that of the kings became more extenſive. This 
might be unfavourable to the independence, or 
rather to the licentiouſneſs, of the grandees : 
but it promoted peace, and re-eſtabliſhed the 
authority of law. Society became more regular, 
and more ſecure. The knight-errant was no 


- longer of any uſe. He was even found trouble- 
e ſome; and the law conſidered him as a va— 
ir grant. | 

0 

er But the old ſpirit of chivalry was not extin- 
of guiſhed: and what remained of it was inflamed 
to by the books called Romances, which were now 
n- common in Europe; and, being written in the 
n, vulgar tongues, and filled with marvellous ad- 


ew W ventures, could not fail to be eagerly ſought after 
of MW and read, at a time when books were rare, and 
ery men credulous. 


was 
de- To inveſtigate all the cauſes that brought a- 
bu- bout the revival of letters, is now impoſſible. 


to The ages immediately preceding this great event 
ung WU vere profoundly ignorant; and few memorials 
pol- W of them remain. The cruſades, bloody and un- 
natural as they were, ſeem to have given a new, 

and a favourable, impulſe to the human ſoul. 
For the heroes of thoſe wars, who lived to return 
home, brought along with them marvellous ac- 
counts of Aſia, and of the misfortunes, triumphs, 
and other adventures that had there befallen 
mem. Thus, it may be ſuppoſed, that the ima- 
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gination of Europeans would be elevated, their 
memory ftored with new ideas, and their curi- 
olity awakened. The human mind, thus pre- 
pared, naturally betakes itſelf to invention. Or 
if we believe the dawn of modern literature to 
have been previous to, or coeval with, the firſt 
cruſade, it is not abſurd to imagine, that the fame 
ſpirit of activity, however raiſed, which made 
men think of ſignalizing themſelves in feats of 
arms at home, or in queſt of adventures abroad, 
might alſo ſtimulate the mental powers, and 
cauſe genius to exert itfelf in new ways of 
thinking, as well as of acting. The wars of 
Thebes and of Troy are undoubtedly to be 
reckoned among the cauſes that gave rife to the 
literature of Greece.“ 


Be this however as it will, certain it is, that, 
about the beginning of the twelfth century, or 
perhaps a little earlier, there appeared, in the 
country of Provence, a ſet of men, called Trorv- 
BADOURS, Who are to be conſidered as the fa- 


thers of modern learning. That country, known 


of old by the name of the Roman province, 1s 


ſituated in a genial climate: and, from its vici- 


nity to Marſeilles, which was a Greek colony, 
and from having fo long enjoyed the benefit of 
Roman arts and manners, we need not wonder, 
that, when all the reſt of Europe was in a rude 


* The Cruſades were in many other reſp-&s beneficial to 
Europe. They enlarged men's ideas of commerce, improved 
their taſte, and refined their manners; and occaſioned new diſ- 
tributions of property; whereby the ſovereigns acquired greatet 
power, the laws became more effectual, the ariſtocracy grew 
leſs formidable, and the people by degrees emerged into li- 
berty. Theſe cauſes, by a flow and almoft imperceptible 
energy continued through ſeveral ages, brought on at laſt a 

total reformation of the Feudal Syſtem. a 
; ate, 
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ſtate, it ſhould retain ſome traces of antient diſ- 
cipline. An obvious advantage it muſt have 
had, in this reſpect, over Rome; owing to its 
diſtance from the ſeat of Papal deſpotiſm : which 
in thoſe days was friendly to ignorance; though 
in a later period, under Leo, it favoured the 
cultivation of arts and ſciences. 


The word Troxbadour, in its etymological 
ſenſe, differs not much from the Greek word poet ; 
the one denoting an inventor, and the other a 
maker, In Italian, zrovare ſignifies to find, or to 
invent; trovatore is a finder, inventor, or compoſer 
of poetry : and trovatore and troubadour are plainly 
of the ſame origin. The troubadours made ver- 
ſes in the Provengal tongue; which (as might be 
conjectured from the ſituation of the country) 


t, reſembled partly the Italian, and partly the 
or French, and is ſaid to have had in it many Greek 
1e words and idioms, which it owed, no doubt; to 
5 the neighbouring city of Marſeilles. It ſeems to 
a- have been the firſt modern tongue that was put 
vn in writing, or employed in compoſition. And 
is the rank of ſame of thoſe who compoſed in it (for 
ei- many of the Troubadours were princes * ) and the 
ay, wandering life which others of them led, made it 


of quickly circulate through the weſtern world. 
er, 
ade The firſt poets of Greece ſung their own ver- 
les: hut the firſt Provengal bards only compoſed 


1 0 WF poems; leaving it to an inferiour order of men, 
Ove 5 


dif Richard the Firſt, king of England, and count of Poi- 
1 tou, was a generous patron of the Troubadours, and at 
ech. length came to imitate them with no bad ſucceſs, Two of 
* his poems, with ſome other Provengal pieces, are very well 


verified in a volume intitled Rimes, printed for Mr. Dilly 
1781; in which volume there is great ſtore of poetical ideas, 
ex preſſed with ſtrength, elegance, and harmony. 
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called Jongleurs, to ſing them. This at leaſt was 
the general practice: though occaſionally, no 


doubt, the former might ſing, and the latter com- 
Poſe. Both were inclined to a wandering life; 


but the ſinger more profeſſedly than the poet ; 
though they ſometimes went in company. The 
Jongleur ſtudied to recommend himſelf by vari- 
ous arts; by playing on muſical inſtruments, by 
imitating the ſongs of birds, by jumping through 
hoops, and by all ſorts of legerdemain, Hence, 
probably, our word Juggler. 


No poets were ever held in higher eſteem, 
than the Troubadours. Raimond the fifth, count 


of Provence, exempted them from taxes. They 


went through many nations; and, wherever they 
went, they found patrons and patroneſſes. The 
Ladies were particularly ambitious of being cele- 
brated by them; and would rather ſubmit to be 
teized with their importunities of their love, than 
venture by rejecting them to incur their hatred: 
for as the troubadour was extravagant in pane- 
gyrick, he could be equally ſo in ſatire, when 
he thought himſelf affronted or deſpiſed, —This 
paſſion for that fort of renown, which poets pre- 
rend to give, may be acccounted for, perhaps, 
from the ignorance of letters, which then pre- 
vailed in all ranks, and eſpecially among the 
fair ſex. Bernard de Ventadour mentions "it as 
one of the accompliſnments of Queen Eleanor, 


| who was married firſt to Louis the ſeventh of 


France, and afterwards to Henry the ſecond of 
England, that ſhe could read, * 


Confidering the gallantry of the times, and the 


attention paid to theſe poets by the ladies, it is 


Literary Hiſtory of the nnn page 12. 
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natural to ſuppoſe, that love would be a chief 


theme in their compoſitions. And ſo in fact it 
was. But this love, though in ſome inſtances it 
might be genuine, had ſo much formality in it, 


that I can hardly believe it to have been any 


thing elſe, for the moſt part, than a verbal pa- 
rade of admiration and attachment, in which the 
heart had little concern, and which aimed at no- 
thing further, than to ſecure the protection of 
the fair, and the noble. The Provengal poet went 
to the court of ſome prince or lord; where he 
was no ſooner eſtabliſhed, than he began to com- 
poſe ſonnets 1n praiſe of his patron's wife, and 
to feign, or to fancy, himſelf in love with her. 


This happened, not to one only, or to a few, but 


almoſt to the whole ſpecies of theſe adventurers; 
ſo that it would ſeem to have been the made, and 
a thing of courſe. To unmarried ladies it does 
not appear, that much deyotion was paid: I ſup- 
poſe, becauſe they had little to beſtow, in the 
way either of pecuniary, or of honorary, favour. 


Petrarch's paſſion for Laura, though diſinte- 
reſted, ſeems to have been in ſome degree ficti- 
tious, or at leaſt, not quite ſo ſerious a matter as 
many people imagine. © He was wretched to 
«© ſhow he had wit,” as the ſong ſays: he loved 
after the Provengal faſhion : he wanted to make 
Fee verſes; and Laura, being a beautiful 
ady, and a married one too, with a pretty ro- 


mantick name, ſuited his poetical purpoſes as well, 


as Dulcinea del Toboſo did the heroick views of 


Don Quixote. Had his heart been really en- 


aged, he could not have gone on, from day to 
day, in the ſame ſtrain of elegant and elaborate 
whining: a ſincere paſſion would have allowed 
him neither time nor tranquillity for ſuch amuſe- 
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ment. What is obſerved, in the old aphoriſm, 
of violent grief, that it is ſilent, and of flight 
ſorrow, that it vents itſelf in words, will be 
found to hold true of many of our affections. 
Hammond was not in love, when he wrote his 
elegies; as | have been informed on good au— 
thority : and Young, while compoling the moſt 
pathetick parts of the Night-thoughts, was as 
cheartul as at other times. Theſe are not the 
only inſtances that might be mentioned “. ; 

| The 


That Petrach's paſſion was ſincere, or ſuch at leaſt as 


gave him uneaſineſs for a conſiderable time, appears from a 


7 in an account of his life and character, written by 
imſelf in Latin proſe, and prefixed to an edition of his 
works printed, Baſil, apud Hen. Petr, 1554. But that it was 
of that permanent and overwhelming nature, which is gene- 
rally 2 may juſtly be doubted, upon the ſame autho- 
rity. He was, he ſays, once violently in love, when a young 
man; but it was amor Honeſtus, an honourable, or a virtuous 
paſſion. Granting, that Laura (or Lauretta) the wife of 
Hugues de Sade was the object of it; and that the lover 
called it honourable, becauſe it detached him from criminal 
connections; yet what evidence have we, that it continued 
with him (as ſome authors are pleaſed to affirm) to the end of 
his life? There is preſumptive, nay there is poſitive, evi- 
dence of the contrary: and that he was leſs ſubject perhaps, 
than moſt men can pretend to be, to the tyranny of the wing- 
ed boy. | 


* » 


The pre/amptive evidence is founded on the laborious life 
which he muſt have led in the purſuits of literature. His 
youth was employed in ſtudy, at a time when itudy was very 
difficult, from the want of books and of maſters. He be- 
came the moſt learned man of his time. To him we are in- 
debted for the preſervation of ſome antient authors, whom 
he is ſaid to have tranſcrbed with his own hand. His works, 
in my edition of them, fill one thouſand four hundred and 
fifty folio pages cloſely printed ; whereof the Italian Sonnets 
are not much more than a twentieth part; the reſt being in 
Latin ; and one of his Latin pieces an Epick poem called 
Africa, almoſt as dong as the neid, Is it credible, that a 
man of extreme ſenſibility, pining in hopeleſs love for irh, 
| | | Ferh, 
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The Ciciſbei/m, as it is called, of modern Italy, 
(a ſort of romantick attentian paid to married 
women by thoſe who ſhould not pay it) I do not 
pretend to underitand ; though I believe it to be 
a diſgrace to the country, not only as it tends to 


the 


forty, or fifty years, could be ſo zealous a ſtudent, and ſo vo- 


luminous a campoſer? His retirement at Valcluſe was by no 
means devoted to love and Laura. There, ſays he, almoſt 
all the works I have publiſhed, were completed, or begun, or 
planned: and ſo many they were, that even at theſe years 
they employ and fatigue me. Diverticulum aliquod quafi 
portum vyuzrens, repperi vallem perexiguam, fed ſolitariam 
atque amænam, quæ Clauſa dicitur, quindecim millibus 
ab Avinione diſtantem, ubi fontium rex omnium Sorga 
oritur. Captus loci dulcedine, libellos meos, et meipſam 
illuc tranſtuli. Longa erit hiſtoria, fi pergam exequi quid 
ibi multos ac multos egerim per annos, Hzc eſt ſumma, 
quod quicquid fere opuſculorum mihi excidit ibi vel actum, 
vel cœptum, vel conceptum eſt: quæ tam multa fuerunt, ut 
uſque ad hanc ætatem me exerceant ac fatigent. Fr. Petracha; 
de origine ſua, vita, et con verſatione. | 


The poſitive evidence we have the following quotation 
from the ſame Treatiſe; in the third ſentence of which quo- 
tation, ſor a reaſon that will occur to the learned reader, I 
take the liberty to expunge two words, and put one in their 
place.—Amore acerrimo, ſed unico, et honeſto, in adole- 
ſcentia laboravi ; et diutius laboraſſem, niſi jam tepeſcentem 
ignem mors acerba, ſed utilis, extizxifer. Libidinum me 
prorſus expertem dicere poſſe optarem quidem, ſed fi dicam 
mentiar ; hoc ſecure dixerim, me, quanquam fervore ztatis 
et complexionis ad id raptum, vilitatem illam tamen ſemper 
animo execratum. Mox vero ad quadrage/imum annum adpro- 
pinguans, dum adhuc et caloris ſatis eſſet, et virium, non ſo— 
lum AMOREM, fed ejus memoriam omaem fic abjeci, quaſi 
nunquam fœminam aipexiſſem. Quod inter primas felicitates 
memoror, Deo gratias agens, qui me adhuc integrum et vi- 
gentem, tam vili et mihi ſemper odioſo ſervitio liberavit. Sed 
ad alia procedo. 


Hieronymo Squarzafight, in a life of Petrach prefixed to 
the ſame collection of his writings, informs us, that the 
Lady's real name was Lauretta, and that the poet made it 

Laura, 
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the utter corruption of manners; but alſo be- 
cauſe it ſupplies a pretence for idleneſs, effemi- 
nacy, ſauntering, goſſiping, and inſignificant 
prattle. But if this faſhion aroſe from the be- 
witching influence of Petrarch's poetry, which 
has been affirmed by ſome writers, and is not im- 
probable, there may be reaſon to think, that at 
firſt it was rather a fooliſh, or at moſt a f#1fiſh, 
than a criminal, conneftion.—Adelaide, viſcoun- 
teſs of Baux, was extremely indulgent to the 
Troubadour Peter Vidal, as long as his paſſion 
was merely poetical: but .when he had the pre- 
fumption to kiſs her one day in her fleep, ſhe 
drove him from her preſence, and would never 


after, even at the requeſt of her huſband, be re- 


conciled to him. Peter, finding her inexorable, 
went and fell in love with another lady, whoſe 
name happened to be Wolf; and, dreſſing him- 
felf in a ſkin of the animal ſo called, ſubmitted 
to the danger of being hunted for her ſake, In 
this garb he was diſcovered by the dogs; who, 
entering. with great alacrity into the frolick, gave 
chace, purſued him to the mountains, and were 
actually worrying him, when he was with diffi- 
culty reſcued by the ſhepherds, | 


Vidal, however, though fantaſtick in love, 
was not in every thing ridiculous. His advice 


Laura. Thus altered, it ſupplies him with numberleſs allu- 
ſions to the Laurel, and to the ſtory of Apollo and Daphne, 
Might he not, in-many of his Sonnets, have had allegorical 
references to the Poetical Laurel ; which was offered him at 
one and the ſame time by deputies from France and Italy, and 
with which he was actually crowned at Rome? In this view, 
his love of fame and of poetry would happily coincide with 
bis tenderneſs of Laura, and give peculiar warmth and ele- 
vation to ſuch of his thoughts as might relate to any one of 
the three paſhons, 


to 
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to a Jongleur is curious; and ſhows, that, though 


in thoſe days there might be little learning in Eu- 
rope, the principles of good breeding, and of 


elegant behaviour, were in ſome parts of it very 
well underſtood, * 


I] beg leave to ſubjoin the concluding paragraph as a 
ſpecimen of this excellent piece. —** Never condemn other 
„ jongleurs: thoſe, who are ſevere on perſons of their own 
« profeſſion, ſhow a baſe and envious mind, and expoſe their 
« own jealouſy much more than the faults of their bre- 


© thren.—If you are aſked to relate what you have ſeen and 


„ heard in the world, be not too diffuſive, but proceed by 
© degrees; ſound the diſpoſition of your hearers, till you 
« obſerve they reliſh your diſcourſe: then ſpeak of the 
© brave lords you have met with, and of the ladies in the 
e higheſt eſteem ; and endeavour to inſpire thoſe, who liſten 
„to you, with the love of virtue, If the company are 
„ perions of high rank, and of elevated minds, diſplay, 
both in your countenance and voice, the eloquence which 
© your ſubject inſpires. - Be dittin and grave in your man- 
ners; let your carriage be firm and graceful ; and abſtain 
from all mean and low expreſſions. Some jongleurs find 
fault with every thing, but take care to extol themſelves 
highly : and ſuch 1s their vanity and 1gnorance, that were 
© they in the preſence of the king himſelf, they would af- 
fect the free and familiar tone of men of importance, 
Do not imitate thoſe; the more they are known, the lets 
they are elteemed. For your part, whatever is your ge- 
nius, your knowledge, or your wit, do not make a boaſt 
of it: be modeſt, and you will find perſons enough who 
will ſet forth your merit and abilities* Avoid all exceſs : 
flee all bad company ; but do not appear to deſpiſe any 
one; for the meaneſt and the worſe perſon is moſt able 
to become your enemy; and they ſometimes purſue thoſe 
they hate, with ſuch inyeterate malice, as to injure them 
in the opinion of the worthy and the judicioys.—While you 
are young and vigorous, recommend in your writings, and 
impreſs by your behaviour, the reſpe& due to old age 2 
And maintain continually this truth, that thoſe, who fre- 
quent the company of perſons, whoſe lives have been 
* ſpent in virtue, will derive to themſelves a laſting bleſ- 
* ling and reward.”—See Mrs. Dobſon's Literary Hiſtory of 
the Troubadours, pag. 338—349. SD 
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Love was not the only theme of the Provencal 
poets. They occaſionally joined their voices to thoſe 
of the pope, and the monks, and the kings of Eu- 
rope, to rouſe the ſpirit of cruſading. Satire, reli- 
gious and political, as well as perſonal, and little 
tales or novels, with portions of real hiſtory, and 
even theological controverſy, were alſo interwo- 
ven in their compoſitions. But in every form 
their poetry pleaſed; and, by the induſtry of 
thoſe who compoſed, and of thoſe who ſung it, 
obtained a very extenſivè circulation. 


A book, or a poem, in a living language, was 
at this period an extraordinary appearance. All 
Europe attended to it. The Provengal tongue, 
and mode of writing, became faſhionable : and 
the neighbouring nations wiſhed to know, whe- 
ther their languages could not alſo be applicd to 
the ſame, or to ſimilar purpoſes, 


This was firſt attempted with ſucceſs in Italy; 
where ſeveral men of great genius happened 
about this time to ariſe, whoſe practice and au- 
thority fixed the Italian tongue in a ſtate not very 
different from its preſent. Among theſe were 
Dante, Petrarch, and Boccacio: who all flouriſhed 


in the end of the thirteenth century, or in the be- 


ginning of the fourteenth. Dante diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf in poetry : and wrote his Inferno, Para- 
diſo, and Purgatorio, in a bold, but extravagant 
ſtyle of fable: intermixing ſatire with his poetica 
deſcriptions and allegories; whereof many are 
highly finiſhed, and in particular paſſages en- 
forced with ſingular energy and ſimplicity of ex- 
preſſion. —Petrarch compoſed many poems, let- 
ters, eſſays, and dialogues in Latin, which he 
thought the only durable tongue: for as to his 


Italian 
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Italian verſes, he did not believe they could laſt, 
or be intelligible for a century. But in this he 
was miſtaken greatly : his Latin works being now 
almoſt forgotten ; while his Italian ſonnets are 
ſill the admiration of Europe, for delicacy of 
ſentiment, and elegance of ſtyle. Their merit 
was indeed thought to be ſo tranſcendent, that he 
alone was attended to, and his maſters the Trou- 
badours were neglected and forgotten.—Bocca- 
cio's chief performance is called the Decamerps. 
It is a ſeries of novels; whereof ſome are grave, 
others comical, and many indecent. He ſup- 
poſes a number of men and women met together, 
at the time when a peſtilence was ravaging Flo- 
rence, and telling thoſe ſtories for their mutual 
amuſement, His imagination muſt have been 


unbounded : and fo highly is his proſe eſteemed 


in Italy to this day, that a late author of that 
country“ declares it to be impoſſible, for the 
man who has not read Boccacio, to form an idea 
of the extent or energy of the Italian tongue. 


The fourteenth century produced alſo the il- 
ſtrious Geoffry Chaucer ; who, though not the 
firſt who wrote in Engliſh, is the firſt of our great 
authors, and may be truly called the father of 
our language and literature. His writings are 
chiefly tranſlations, or imitations, of the Pre- 
vencal and Italian writers then known. But he 
has imitated and tranflated with the greateſt lati- 
tude, and added many fine ſtrokes of character, hu- 
mour and deſcription: ſo that we ought to conſider 
him as an original; ſince he does in fact exhibit, 
eſpecially in his Canterbury Tales, a more natural 
picture of the Engliſh manners of that age, than 
is to be met with in any other writer, He did 


* Vicende della Litteratura, del C. Denina. 
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not, however, fix the Engliſh tongue, as his ton. 
temporaries Petrarch and Boccacio had fixed 
the Italian. Many of his words ſoon fell into 
. diſuſe: and his language at preſent is not well 
underſtood, except by thoſe who have taken ſome 
pains to ſtuy it. He died in the year fourteen 
hundred. Some of his poems, particularly his 
Rnigbi's Tale, which is well modernized by Dry- 
den, are written in the taſte of Chivalry; but 
not in that extravagant mode of invention, which 
now began to diſplay itſelf in the Spaniſh and 
French romances; and which was afterwards 


adopted, and adorned with every grace of language 


and of harmony, by Arioſto in Italy, and by 
Spencer in England, 


The origin of the Old Romance, which, after 
this long hiſtorical deduction, we are now arrived 
at, has been alrcady accounted for. It was one 
of the conſequences of chivalry. The firſt writers 
in this way exhibited a ſpecies of fable, different 
from all that had hitherto appeared. They un— 
dertook to deſcribe the adventures of thoſe heroes 
who profeſſed knight errantry. The world was 
then ignorant and credulous, and paſſionately fond 
of wonderful adventures, and deeds of valour, 
They believed in giants, dwarfs, dragons, en— 
chanted caſtles, and every imaginable ſpecies of 
necromancy. Theſe form the materials of the 
Old Romance. The knight errant was deſcribed 
as courteous, religious, valiant, adventurous, 
and temperate, Some enchanters befriended, and 
others oppoſed him, To do his miſtreſs honour, 
and prove himſelf worthy of her, he was made 
to encounter the warrior, hew down the giant, cut 
the dragon in pieces, break the ſpell of the ne- 
cromancer, demoliſh the enchanted caſtle, fly 


through the air on wooden or winged horſes ; or, 
with 
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with ſome magician for his guide, to deſcend un- 
hurt through the opening earth, and traverſe the 
caves in the bottom of the ocean. He detected 
and puniſhed the falſe knight, overthrew or con- 
verted the infidel, reſtored the exiled monarch 
to his dominions, and the captive damſel to her 

arents: he fought at the tournament, feaſted in 
the hall, and bore a part in the warlike proceſ- 
ſion: or, when the enchanter who befriended his 
enemy prevailed, he did penance in the deſart, 
or groaned in the dungeon; or, perhaps, in the 
ſhape of a horſe or hart, grazed in the valley, 
till ſome other valiant knight broke the ſpell, and 
reſtored to him his form, his arms, and his free- 
dom. At laſt, after innumerable toils, diſaſters, 
and victories, he married his miſtreſs, and be- 
came a great lord, a prince, or perhaps an em- 
peror. 


It will appear, from this account, that nature, 
probability, and even poſſibility, were not much 
attended to, in thoſe compoſitions. Yet with 
them all Europe was intoxicated: and in every 
nation that had pretenſions to a literary character, 
multitudes of them were written, ſome in verſe, 
and others in proſe. To give a liſt is unne- 
ceſſary, and would be tedious. Amadis de Gaul 


was one of the firſt; and is, in the opinion of 


Cervantes, one of the beſt: Several' others are 
mentioned, and characteriſed, by that excellent 
author, in his account of the purgation of Don 


Quixote's library. 


While the taſte continved for every thing that 
was incredible and monſtrous, we may ſuppole, 
that true learning, and the natural ſimplicity of 
the Claſlicks, would not be held in general efti- 

| mation, 
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mation. Accordingly, though the knowledge of 
Greek and Latin was now advancing apace in the 
_ weſtern world, Homer, Virgil, Cicero, and all the 
moſt elegant authors, were much neglected. The 
firſt accounts, that circulated among us, concerning 
the ſiege of Troy, ſeem to have been taken, not 
from Homer, but from Dares Phrygius and Dic- 
tys Cretenſis, two writers in proſe, who have 
given a fabulous and marvellous hiſtory of it : and, 
as late as the age of George Buchanan, our mo- 
dern Latin poets, Vida excepted, were, if ! 
miſtake not, more ambitious to imitate Claudian, 
than Virgil, in their hexameters, Ovid, too, was 
a favourite author; partly on account of the 
aſtoniſhing fables of the Metamorphoſis, and partly, 
no doubt, for the ſake of his love-verſes, fo 
well adapted to the gallantry of this period. * 


The paſſion for romance was attended with 


other bad conſequences. Men of warlike genius 
and warm fancy, charmed to infatuation with the 
ſuppoſed achievements of knights errant, were 
tempted to appear in that character; though the 
profeſſion was now conſidered as a nuifance, and 
proſcribed by law, in ſome parts of Europe. 
This folly ſeems to have been moſt prevalent 
in Spain : which may be thus accounted for. 
The firſt Romances were written in the lan— 
guage of that kingdom. The Spaniards were 
then, as they are now, a valiant and enterpriſ- 
ing people. And they had long been mg 

: g * 


% To avoid the raillery of thoſe who mock my uſeleſs 
e conſtancy, a thought occurs: I may feign, that I am favour- 
„ ably received, I ſhall be believed: for women are eaſily 
<< ſoftened. So ſays Ovid, and all the gallant poets.” This 
paſſage is found in Arnaud Daniel, a Troubadour of the tweiſth 
century. Hiſt. of Troub. p. 215. 
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by the Moors from Africa, whom, after a ſeven 
hundred years war (according to the hiſtorians), 
and after fighting three thouſand and ſeven 
hundred battles, they at laſt drove out of 
Spain. This produced many wonderful adven- 
tures z made them fierce, romantick, and haugh- 
ty; and confirmed their attachment to their 


own religion, and their abhorrence of that of 
their enemies. | 


But the final extirpation of chivalry and all 
its chimeras was now approaching. What laws 
and force could not accompliſh, was brought 
about by the humour and fatire of one writer. 
This was the illuſtrious Miguel de Cervantes Saa- 
vedra. He was born at Madrid in the year one thou- 
ſand five hundred and forty-nine. He ſeems to have 
had every advantage of education, and to have 
been a maſter in polite learning. But in other 
reſpects fortune was not very indulgent. He 
ſerved many years in the armies of Spain, in no 
higher ſtation, than that of a private ſoldier. 
In that capacity he fought at the battle of Lepan- 
to, under Don John of Auſtria, and had the 
misfortune, or, as he rather thought, the honour, 
to loſe his left hand. Being now diſqualified 
for military ſervice, he commenced author; and 
wrote many Dramatick pieces, which were 
acted with applauſe on the Spaniſh theatre, and 
acquired him both money and reputation. But 
want of economy and unbounded generoſity 
diſipated the former: and he was actually con- 
fined in priſon for debt, when he compoſed 


the firſt part of The Hiſtory of Don Quixote; a 


work, which every body admires for its hu- 
Vol. II. X udn, 
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mour ; but which ought alſo to be conſidered 
as a moſt uſeful performance, that brought 
about a great revolution in the manners and 
literature of Europe, by baniſhing the wild 
dreams of chivalry, and reviving a taſte. for 


the ſimplicity of nature. In this view, the 
publication of Don Quixote forms an important 
era in the hiſtory of mankind. 


Don Quixote is repreſented as a man, whom it 
is impoſſible not to eſteem for his cultivated 
underſtanding, and the goodneſs of his heart: 
but who, by poring night and day upon the old 
romances, had impaired his reaſon to ſuch a de- 
gree, as to miſtake them for hiſtory, and form 
the deſign of going through the world, in the 
character, and with the accoutrements, of a 
knight errant. His diſtempered fancy takes 
the moſt common occurrences for adventures 
ſimilar to thoſe he had read in his books of 
chivalry. And thus, the extravagance of thoſe 
books being placed, as it were, in the ſame 
groupe with the appearances of nature and the 
real buſineſs of life, the hideous diſproportion 
of the former becomes ſo glaring by the contraſt, 
that the moſt inattentive obſerver cannot fail 
to be ſtruck with it. The perſon, the preten- 
ſions, and the exploits, of the errant knight, are 
held up to view in a thouſand ridiculous atti- 
tudes. In a word, the humour and fatire are 
irreſiſtable; and their effects were inſtantaneous. 


Tbis work no ſooner appeared, than chivalry 
vaniſhed, as ſnow melts before the ſun. Man- 
kind awoke as from a dream. They laughed at 
themſelves for having been ſo long impoſed on 


by abſurdity ; and wondered they had not _ 
| | | the 


— 
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the diſcoverey ſooner. It aſtoniſhed them to 
find, that nature and good ſenſe could yield a 
more exquiſite entertainment, than they had 
ever derived from the moſt ſublime phrenzies 
of chivalry. For, that this was indeed the caſe, 
that Don Quixote was more read, and more re- 
liſhed, than any other romance had ever been, 
we may infer, from the ſudden and powerful 
effect it produced on the ſentiments of mankind ; 


28 well as from the declaration of the author 


himſelf; who tells us, that upwards of twelve 
thouſand copies of the. firſt part were ſold, be- 
fore the ſecond could be got ready for the 
preſs : —an amazing rapidity of ſale, at a time 
when the readers and purchaſers of books were 
but an inconſiderable number compared to what 
they are in our days. The very children,” ſays 
he, „ handle it, boys read it, men underſtand, 
“ and old people applaud, the performance, 
© It is no ſooner laid down by one, than another 
« takes it up: ſome ſtruggling, and ſome en- 
treating, for a ſight of it. In fine,” continues 
he, © this hiſtory is the moſt delightful, and 
< the leaſt prejudicial, entertainment, that ever 
e was ſeen; for, in the whole book, there is 
e not the leaſt ſhadow of a diſhonourable word, 


«© nor one thought unworthy of a gong catho- 
“e lick.” 


Don Quixote occaſioned the death of the Old 
Romance, and gave birth to the New. Fiction 
henceforth diveſted herſelf of her gigantick ſize, 
tremendous aſpe&t, and frantickx demeanour ; 
and, deſcending to the level of common life, 
converſed with man as his equal, and as a polite 

* and 


Third volume of Don Quixote, near the beginning. 
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and chearful companion. Not that every ſub- 
ſequent Romance-writer adopted the plan, or 
the manner, of Cervantes : but it was from him 
they learned to avoid. extravagance, and to imi- 
tate nature, And now probability was as* much 
ſtudied, as it had been formerly neglected. 


But before I proceed to the New Romance, on 
which I ſhall be very brief, it is proper juſt to 
mention a ſpecies of Romantick narrative, which 
cannot be called either Old or New, but is a 
itrange mixture of both. Of this kind are the 
Grand Cyrus, Clelia, and Cleopatra; each con- 
ſiſting of ten or a dozen large volumes, and pre- 
tending to have a foundation in antient hif- 
tory. In them, all facts and characters, real 
and fabulous; and all ſyſtems of policy and man- 
ners, the Greek, the Roman, the Feudal, and 
the modern, are jumbled together and con- 
founded: as if a painter ſhould repreſent Julius 
Ceſar drinking tea with Queen Elizabeth, Jupiter, 
and Dulcinea del Tobofo, and having on his 
head the laurel wreathe of antient Rome, a 
ſait of Gothick armour on his ſhoulders, laced 
ruffles at his wriſt, a pipe of tobacco in his mouth, 
and a piſtol and tomahawk ſtuck in his belt. 
But I ſhould go beyond my depth, if I were to 
criticize any of thoſe enormous compoſitions. For, 
to confeſs the truth, I never had patience to 
read one half of one of the volumes; nor met 
with a perſon, who could give me any other 
account of them, than that they are intolerably 
tedious, and unſpeakably abſurd. 


The New Romance may be divided into the 
Serious and the Comick : and each of theſe kinds 
may be variouſly ſubdivided. 

h of, 0 | . 1. Of 
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I. 1. Of Serious Romances, ſome follow 7he 
hiſtorical arrangement; and, inſtead of beginning, 
like Homer and Virgil, in the middle of the ſub- 
jet ®, give a continued narrative of the life of 
ſome one perſon, from his birth to his eſtabliſh- 
ment in the world, or till his adventures may be 
ſuppoſed to have come to an end. Of this fort is 
Robinſon Cruſoe, The account commonly given 
of that well-known work is as follows, 


Alexander Selkirk, a Scotch mariner, hap- 
pened, by ſome accident which I forget, to be 
left in the uninhabited ifland of Juan Fernandes 
in the South Seas. Here he continued four years 
alone, without any other means of ſupporting 
life, than by running down goats, and killing 
ſuch other animals as he could come at. To de- 
fend himſelf from danger during the night, he 
built a houſe of ſtones rudely put together, 
which a gentleman, who had been in it, (for 
it was extant when Anſon arrived there) deſcribed 
to me as fo very ſmall, that one perſon could 
with difficulty crawl in, and ſtretch himſelf at 
length. Selkirk was delivered by an Engliſh 
veſſel, and returned home. A late French writer 
ſays, he had become ſo fond of the ſavage 
itate, that he was unwilling to quit it. But that 
is not true, The French writer either con- 
founds the real ſtory of Selkirk with a fabu- 
lous account of one Philip Quarl, written after 
Robinſon Cruſoe, of which it is a paltry imitati- 
on; or wilfully miſrepreſents the fact, in order 
to juſtify, as far as he is able, an idle conceit, 
which, ſince the time of Rouſſeau, has been in 
faſhion amongſt infidel and affected theoriſts on 

X 3 the 


* Eſſay on Poetry and Muſick, Part i. chap. 5. 
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the continent, that a ſavage life 1s moſt natural 


to us, and that the more a man reſembles a brute 


in his mind, body, and behaviour, the happi- 
er he becomes, and the more pertect. Selkirk 
was adviſed to get his ſtory put in writing, and 
publiſhed. Being illiterate himſelf, he told every 
thing he could remember to Daniel Defoe, a 


profeſſed author, of conſiderable note; who, | 


inſtead of doing juſtice to the poor man, 1s faid 
to have applied theſe materials to his own uſe, 
by making them the groundwork of Robinſon 
Cruſoe; which he ſoon after publiſhed, and 
which,” being very popular, ee him a good 
deal of money. 


Some have thought, that a love tale is neceſſary 
to make a romance intereſting, But Robinſon 
Cruſoe, though there is nothing of love in it, is 
one of the moſt intereſting narratives that ever 
was written ; at leaſt in ail that part which relates 
to the defart iſland : being founded on a paſſion 
{till more prevalent than love, the deſire of ſelf- 


preſervation ; and therefore likely to engage the 


curioſity of every claſs of readers, both old 


and young, both learned and unlearned. 


I am willing to believe, that Defoe ſhared the 
profits of this publication with the poor ſeaman: 
tor there is air of humanity in it, which one 
would not expect from an author who is an ar- 
rant cheat. In the preface to his ſecond vo- 
iume, he ſpeaks feelingly enough of the harm 
done him by thoſe who had abridged the firſt, 


in order to reduce the price. © The injury“, ſays 


he, „ which theſe men do to the proprietors of 
++ works, is a practice all honeſt men abhor : and 
++ they believe they may challenge them to 

| « ſhow 
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* ſhow the difference between that, and robbing 
« on the highway, or breaking open a houſe. 
« If they cannot ſhow any difference in the 
« crime, they will find it hard to ſhow, why 
« there ſhould be any difference in the puniſh- 
cc ment.” Is it to be imagined, that any man of 
common prudence would talk in this way, if he 
were conſcious, that he himſelf might be pro- 
ved guilty of that very diſhoneſty which he 
ſo ſeverely condemns? 


Be this however as it may, for I have no au- 
thority to afirm any thing on either fide, Ro- 
binſon Cruſoe muſt be allowed, by the moſt 
rigid moraliſt, to be one of thoſe novels, which 
one may read, not only with pleaſure, but 
alſo with profit. It breathes throughout a ſpirit 
of piety and benevolence : it ſets in a very ſtrik- 
ing light, as I have elſewhere obſerved, the im- 
portance of the mechanick arts, , which they, 
who know not what it is to be without them, 
are ſo apt to undervalue : it fixes in the mind a 
lively idea of the horrars of ſolitude, and conſe- 
quently, of the ſweets of ſocial life, and of the 
bleſſings we derive from converſation, and mu- 


— 


tual aid: and it ſhows, how, by labouring with 
one's own hands, one may ſecure independence, "4: 
and open for one's ſelf many ſources of health FIT 
and amuſement. I agree, therefore, with A 
Rouſſeau, that this is one of the beſt books 140 
that can be put in the hands of children. Wl] 
The ſtyle is plain, but not elegant, nor per- | : | 
fectly grammatical ; and the ſecond part of the 1 
ſtory is tireſome. 7 Wl. | . | 
14 
2. A ſecond ſpecies of the Modern Serious [| 11 


Romance is that, which follows e poetical ar- | 
rangement ; | 
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rangement; and, in order to ſhorten the time 
of the action, begins in the middle of the ſtory, 
Such, partly, are Sir Charles Grandiſon, and Cla- 
riſe Harlowe, by Mr. Richardſon. That author 


has adopted a plan of narrative of a peculiar - 


kind: the perſons, who bear a part in the 
action, are themſelves the relaters of it. This 
is done by means of letters, or epiſtles; wherein 
the ſtory 18 continued from time to time, and 
the paſſions freely exprefled, as they ariſe from 
every change of fortune, and while the per- 
{ons concerned are ſuppoſed to be ignorant of 
the events that are to follow. And thus the ſe— 
veral agents are introduced in their turns, 
ſpeaking, or, which 1s the ſame thing in this caſe, 
writing, ſuitably to their reſpective feelings, and 
characters: ſo that the fable is partly Epick, and 
partly Dramatick. There are ſome advantages 
in this form of narrative. It prevents all an- 
ticipation of the cataſtrophe ; and keeps the 
reader in the ſame ſuſpenſe, in which the per- 
ſons themſelves are ſuppoſed to be: and it pleal- 
es further, by the varieties of ſtyle, ſuited to the 


different tempers and ſentiments of thoſe who 


write the letters. But it has alſo its inconveni— 
encies. For, unleſs the fable be ſhort and ſimple, 
this mode of narration can hardly fail to run 
out into an extravagant length, and to be incum- 
bered with repetions. And indeed, Richardſon 
himſelf, with all his powers of invention, is apt 
to be tedious, and to fall into a minuteneſs of de- 
tail, which is often unneceſſary. His pathetick 
ſcenes, too, are overcharged, and fo long conti- 
nued, as to wear out the fpirits of the reader. 
Nor can it be denied, that he has given too much 
prudery to his favourite women, and ſomething 
of pedantry or finicalneſs to his favourite men. 
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Clementina was, no doubt, intended as a pattern 
of female excellence: but, though ſhe may 
claim veneration as a faint, it is impoſhble to 
love her as a woman. And Grandiſon, though 
both a good and a great character, is in every 
thing fo perfect, as in many things to diſcou- 
rage imitation; and ſo diſtant, and ſo formal, 
as to forbid all familiarity, and, of courſe, all 
cordial attachment. Alworthy is as good a man 
as he: but his virtue is purely human; and, hav- 
ing a little of our own weakneſs in it, and aſ- 
ſuming no affairs of ſuperiority, invites our 
acquaintance, and engages our love, 


For all this, however, Richardſon is an author 
of uncommon merit. His characters are well 
drawn, and diſtinctly marked; and he delineates 
the operation of the paſſions with a pictureſque 
accuracy, which diſcovers great knowledge of 
human nature. His moral fentiments are pro- 
found and judicious; in wit and humour he is 
not wanting; his dialogue is ſometimes formal; 
but many of his converſation- pieces are executed 
with elegance and vivacity. For the good ten- 
dency of his writings he deſerves ſtill higher 
praiſe ; for he was a man of unaffected piety, and 
had the improvement of his fellow-creatures 
very much at heart, 


Yet, like moſt other novel-writers, he repre- 
(ents ſome of his wicked characters as more agree- 
able than was neceſſary to his plan; which may 
make the example dangerous. I do not think, 
that an author of fable, in either proſe or verſe, 
ſhould make his bad characters completely bad : 
tor, in the firſt place, that would not be natu- 
ral, as the worſt of men have generally ſome 

good 
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good in them: and, ſecondly, that would hurt 
his deſign, by making the tale leks captivating ; 
as the hiſtory of a perſon, ſo very worthleſs as 
to have not one good quality, would give diſguſt 
or horror, inſtead of pleaſure, But, on the 
other hand, when a character, like Richardſon's 
Lovelace, whom the reader ought to abominate 
for his crimes, is adorned with youth, beauty, 
eloquence, wit, and every other intellectual 
and bodily accompliſhment, it is to be feared, 
that thonghtleſs young men may be tempted to 
imitate, even while they diſapprove, him. Nor 
is it a ſufficient apology to ſay, that he is pun- 
iſhed in the end. The reader knows, that the 
ſtory is a fiction : but he knows too, that ſuch 
talents and qualities, if they were to appear in 
real life, would be irreſiſtably engaging ; and he 
may even fancy, that a character ſo highly orna- 
mented muſt have been a favourite of the author, 
Is there not, then, reaſon to apprehend, that 
ſome readers will be more inclined to admire the 
gay profligate, than to fear his puniſhment !— 
Achilles in Homer, and Macbeth in Shakeſpeare, 
are not without great and good qualities, to 
ralſe our admiration, and make us take con- 
cern in what befalls them. But no perſon is in 
any danger of being perverted by their exam- 
pic : their criminal conduct being deſcribed and 
directed in ſuch a manner, by the art of the 
poet, as to ſhow, that it is hateful in itſelf, and 
neceflarily productive of miſery, both to them- 
telves, and to mankind. 


may add, that the puniſhment of Lovelace 1s 
2 Geath, not of infamy, according to our not1- 
ons, but rather of honour; which ſurely he did 


not deſerve: and that the immediate cauſe of it 
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is, not his wickedneſs, but ſome inferiority to 
his antagoniſt in the uſe of the ſmall ſword. 
With a little more {kill in that exerciſe, he might, 
for any thing that appears in the ſtory, have 
triumphed over Clariſſa's avenger, as he had done 
over herſelf, and over the cenſure of the world. 
Had his crime been repreſented as the neceſſary 
cauſe of a ſeries of mortifications, leading him 
gradually down to infamy, ruin, and deſpair, or 
producing by probable means an exemplary re- 
pentance, the fable would have been more uſe- 
ful in a moral view, and perhaps more intereſt- 
ing. And for the execution of ſuch a plan the 
genius of Richardſon ſeems to me to have been 
extremely well formed. Theſe remarks are 
offered, with a view rather to explain my own 
ideas of fable, than to detraQ from an author, 
who was an honour to his country, and of whoſe 
talents and virtues I am a fincere admirer. 


His Epiſtolary manner has been imitated by 
many novel-writers; particularly by Rouſſeau in 
his New Eloiſa; a work, not more remarkable 
for its eloquence, which is truly great, than for 
its glaring and manifold inconſiſtencies. For it 
is full of nature and extravagance, of ſound 


philoſophy and wild theory, of uſeful inſtruction 


and dangerous doctrine, | 


II. 1. The ſecond kind of the New Romance 
is the Comick ; which, like the firſt, may, with reſ- 
pect to the arrangement of events, be ſubdivi- 
ded into the Hiftorical and the Poetical. 


Of the Hiſtorical form are the novels of Mari- 
vaux, and Gil Blas by M. le Sage. Theſe au- 
thors abound in wit and humour ; and give natu- 

ral 
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ral deſcriptions of preſent manners, in a ſimple, 


and very agreeable, ſtyle: and their works 


may be read without danger; being for the moſt 


part of a moral tendency. Only Le Sage ap. 


pears to have had a partiality for cheats and 
ſharpers: for theſe are people whom he intro- 
duces often; nor does he always paint them in 
the odious colours, that properly belong to all 
ſuch peſts of ſociety, Even his hero Gil Blas he 
has made too much a rogue : which, as he is 
the relater of his own ſtory, has this diſagreeable 
eftect, that it conveys to us, all the while we 
read him, an idea that we are in bad company, 
and deriving entertainment from the converſa— 
tion of a man whom we cannot eſteem. 


Smollet follows the ſame hiſtorical arrangement 
in Roderick Random and Peregrine Pickle : two 
performances, of which I am ſorry to fay, 
that 1 can hardly allow them any other praiſe, 
than that they are humourous and entertaining. 
He excels, however, in drawing the charac- 
ters of ſeamen; with whom in his younger days 
he had the beſt opportunities of being acquainted. 
He ſeems to have collected a vaſt number of 
merry ſtories; and he tells them with much 
vivacity and energy of expreſſion. But his ſtyle 
often approaches to bombaſt; and many of his 
humourous pictures are exaggerated beyond all 
bounds of probability. And it does not appear 
that he knew how to contrive a regular fable, 
by making his events mutually dependent, and 
all co-operating to one and the fame final pur- 
pole. On the morality of theſe novels I cannot 
compliment him at all. He is often inexcu- 
ſably licentious. Profligates, bullies, and miſ- 


anthropes, are among his favourite characters. 
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4 duel he ſeems to have thought one of the 
| higheſt efforts of human virtue; and playing 
dextrouſly at billiards a very genteel accom- 
pliſhment. Two of his pieces, however, de- 
ſerve to be mentioned with more reſpect. 
Count Fathom, though an improbable tale, is 
pleaſing, and upon the whole not immoral, 
though in ſome paſſages very indelicate. And 
Sir Launcelot Greaves, though ſtill more im- 5 
probable, has great merit; and is truly original 14 
in the execution, notwithſtanding that the hint 
is borrowed from Don Quixote. | i 
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2. The ſecond ſpecies of the New Comick 1640 
Romance is that, which, in the arrangement of 110 
events, follows the poetical order; and which 108 
may properly enough be called the Epick Come- 11 
dy, or rather the Comick Epick poem: Epick, if | 
becauſe it is narrative; and Comick, becauſe it is Il} 
employed on the buſineſs of common life, and 1 
taxes its perſons from the middle and lower 14 
ranks of mankind. * 


brought to perfection in England by Henry Wl 
Fielding, who ſeems to have poſſeſſed more wit WA 
and humour *, and more knowledge of mankind, 64 
than any other perſon of modern times, Shake- 1h 

ſpeare A 


| al | | 
This form of the Comick Romance has been il 1 
h 


The great Lord Lyttleton, after mentioning ſeveral par- 
uculars of Pope, Swiſt, and other wits of that time, when J 'h 
aked ſome queſtion relating to the Author of Tom Jones, be- 17 
gan his anſwer with theſe words, Henry Fielding, J aſſure 106 
* you, had more wit and more humour than all the perſons we 1 
have been ſpeaking of put together.“ This teſtimony of his | | 
Lordſhip, who was intimately acquainted with Fielding, ought 14 
not to be forgotten. | 
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ſpeare excepted ; and whoſe great natural abili- 


ties were refined by a claſſical taſte, which he 
had acquired by ſtudying the beſt authors of an- 
tiquity: though it cannot be denied, that he 
appears on ſome occaſions to have been rather 
too oſtentatious, both of his learning, and of his 
wit. 


Some have ſaid, that Joſeph Andrews is the 
beſt performance of Fielding, But its chief 
merit is parſon Adams; who is indeed a charac- 
ter of maſterly invention, and, next to Don 
Quixote, the moſt ludicrous perſonage that ever 
appeared in romance. This work, though full 
of exquiſite humour, is blameable in many 
reſpe&s. Several paſſages offend by their inde- 
hcacy. And it is not eaſy to imagine, what could 
induce the author to add to the other faults of 
his hero's father, Wilſon, the infamy of lying and 
cowardice; and then to diſmiſs him, by very 
improbable means, to a life of virtuous tran- 
quillity, and endeavour to render him upon 


the whole a reſpectable character. Some youth- 


ful irregularities, rather hinted at than deſcribed, 
owing more to imprudence and unlucky acci- 
dent than to confirmed habits of ſenſuality, and 
followed by inconvenience, perplexity, and re- 
morſe, their natural conſequences, may, in a 
comick tale, be aſſigned even to a favourite 
perſonage, and, by proper management, form a 
very inſtructive part of the narration: but 
crimes, that bring diſhonour, or that betray a 
hard heart, or an injurious diſpoſition, ſhould 
never be fixed on a character whom the poet or 
novel-writer means to recommend to our eſteem. 
On this principle, Fielding might be vindicated 


in regard to all the cenſurable conduct of Tom 


Jones, 
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Jones, provided he had been leſs particular in de- 
{cribing it: and, by the fame rule, Smollet's ſyſ- 
tem of youthful profligacy, as exemplified in ſome 
of his libertines, is altogether without excuſe. 


Tom Fones and Amelia are Fielding's beſt per- 
formances; and the moſt perfect, perhaps, of 
their kind in the world. The fable of the latter 
is entirely poetical, and of the true epick ſpecies; 
beginning in the middle of the action, or rather 
as near the end as poſſible, and introducing the 

revious Occurrences, in the form of a narrative 
epiſode. Of the former, the introductory part 
follows the hiſtorical arrangement ; but the fable 
becomes ſtrictly poetical, as ſoon as the great ac- 
tion of the piece commences, that is, if I miſtake 
not, immediately after the ſickneſs of Alworthy : 
for, from that period, the incidents proceed in 
an uninterrupted ſeries to the final event, which 
happens about two months after. 


Since the days of Homer, the world has not 
ſeen a more artful Epick fable. The characters 
and adventures are wonderfully diverſified : yet 
the circumſtances are all ſo natural, and riſe fo 
eaſily from one another, and co-operate with ſo 
much regularity in bringing on, even while they 
ſeem to retard, the cataſtrophe, that the curio- 
ity of the reader is kept always awake, and, in- 
ſtead of flagging, grows more and more impati- 
ent as the ſtory advances, till at laſt it becomes 
downright anxiety. And when we pet to the 
end, and look back on the whole contrivance, we 
are amazed to find, that of ſo many incidents 
there ſhould be ſo few ſuperfluous ; that in ſuch 
variety of fiction there ſhould be ſo great proba- 
bility ; and that ſo complex a tale ſhould be ſo 
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perſpicuouſly conducted, and with perfect unity 
of deſign.— Theſe remarks may be applied either 
to Tom Jones or to Amelia : but they are made 
with a view to the former chiefly ; which might 
give ſcope to a great deal of criticiſm, if I were 
not in haſte to conclude the ſubject. Since the 
time of Fielding, who died in the year one thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred and fifty-four, the Comick 
Romance, as far as | am acquainted with it, ſeems 
to have been declining apace, from ſimplicity and 
nature, into improbability and affeQation. 


Let not the uſefulneſs of Romance-writing be 
eſtimated by the length of my diſcourſe upon it. 
Romances are a dangerous recreation. A few, 
no doubt, of the belt may be friendly to good 
taſte and good morals; but far the greater part 
are unſkilfully written, and tend to corrupt the 
heart, and ſtimulate the paſſions. A habit of 
reading them breeds a diſlike to hiſtory, and all 
the ſubſtantial parts of knowledge ; withdraws the 
attention from nature, and truth ; and fills the 
mind with extravagant thoughts, and too often 
with criminal propenſities. I would therefore cau- 
tion my young reader againſt them: or, if he 
muſt, for the ſake of amuſement, and that he 
may have ſomething to ſay on the ſubject, in- 
dulge himſelf in this way now and then, let it be 
ſparingly, and ſeldom. 
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ARRIAGE might be proved to be natural 
M from its univerſality: for no nation has 
yet been diſcovered, where, under one form or 
other, it not take place, Whether this be the ef- 
fect of a law preſcribed in the beginning by the 

Vol. II. * Creator, 


* There are modern authors; who, from an exceſſive admi- 
ration of the Greek policy, ſeem to have formed erroneous 
opinions in regard to ſome of the points touched on in this Diſ- 
courſe. With a view to thoſe opinions, the Diſcourſe was 
written ſeveral years ago. Afterwards, when a book called 
Thelyphthora appeared, I had thoughts of enlarging theſe re- 

| marks, ſo as to make them comprehend an examination of it. 
g This the Authors of the Monthly Review rendered unneceſſary, 
by giving a very ingenious, learned, and deciſive tonfutation of 
that profligate ſyſtem. I therefore publiſh my Eſſay, as it was 
at firſt written: ſatisfied, that Me. Madan's Book, whatever 
private immoralities it may promote among the licentions and 
ignorant, will have no weight with the publick ; nor deſerve 
further animadverſion, unleſs he ſhould ſubjoin to it, as an ap- 
pendix, or premiſe, by way of introduction, (what indeed ſeems 
wanting to complete his p'an), an argument to pom that the 
only true religion is the Turkiſh, and that of all forms of po- 
N licy a free government is the worſt. For, as the world is now 
N conſtituted, the ſcheme of this Reverend Projector (Rx vx RED 
it is, it ſeems, even ſo!) is not compatible with any other 
political eſtabliſhment, than that of Mahometan Deſpotiſm. 
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Creator, and circulated by tradition through all 


the tribes of mankind : or, which amounts to the 


ſame thing, whether this be the reſult of natural 
paſſions co-operating with human reaſon { certain 
it is, that, even among ſavages, and where there 
was hardly any trace of government or art, and 
none at all of literature, men and women have 
been found, living together in domeſtick union, 
and providing neceſſaries for their children, and 


for each other. 


In the lower world of animals, the union of 
ſexes is temporary : the paſſions that prompt to 
it being periodical, and the young foon in a con- 
dition to hve independent. While this union 
laſts, the male and temale, of certain tribes, are 
directed, by the inſtinct of their nature, to be 
mutually aſſiſtant to their young, and to one ano- 
ther. But, when the young are able to take care 
of themſelves, it happens for the moſt part, that 
the family breaks up; and parents and offspring 
know each other no more : and, till the return 
of the ſeaſon appointed by the Author ot nature 
for its commencement, the paſſion founded on 
diverſity of ſex is entirely over. Nor, even when 
that ſeaſon returns, do thoſe that were formerly 
connected ſeek to renew the connection; and the 
following attachment 1s, like the preceding, for- 
tuitous. This, with a few exceptions, appears 
to be the ordinary courſe of things among thoſe 
creatures. whoſe union molt reſembles that which 
prevails in the human ſpecies. In ſome other 
tribes, the connection is {till more temporary, 
and the young are left to the care of the mother; 


the male being equally, and totally, inattentive, 


both to his mate, and to her offspring. 


But 
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But with man the caſe is very different. Hu- 
man infants are of all animals the moſt helpleſs. 
The tendereſt care is neceſſary to prevent their 
periſhing ; and that muſt be long continued, be- 
fore they can preſerve themſelves from danger; 
nay, years muſt paſs away, before they have ac- 
quired ſuch knowledge, or dexterity, as enables 
them to provide for themſelves. A ſavage, not- 
withſtanding his hardy frame, and the fewneſs of 
his wants, can hardly be ſuppoſed capable of ſup- 
porting himſelf by his own induſtry, for the firſt 
cight or ten years of his life : and in civil ſociety, 


the term of education ought to be, and the pe- 


riod of helpleſneſs muſt be, conſiderably longer. 
And if, before this period 1s over, children be 
left deſtitute of thoſe friends, who were connect- 
ed with them by the ties of blood, they will be 


indebted for their preſervation to the humanity of 
the ſtranger. 


Now man, being endowed with reflection and 
toreſight, muſt be ſenſible of all this. Being, 
moreover, compaſſionate in his nature, and hav- 
ing that affeQion to offspring, whereof man 
brutes are not deſtitute, he cannot but conſider 
himſelf as under an obligation to take care of that 
helpleſs infant, whom he has been the means of 
bringing into the world. And this, together with 
the tenderneſs, wherewith it is natural for him 
to regard the mother of his child, wou!d incline 


him, even of his own accord, and previouſly to 


the reſtraints of human law, to live for ſome 
time with his child and its mother, and give them 


that aid, whereof they now {tand ſo much in 
need. FRE» RE 
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We naturally contract a liking to thole, who 
have long been the objects of our beneficence, 
eſpecially when we conſider them as dependent 
on us: and it is further natural, for perions who 
have lived long together, to be unwilling to part. 
There is ſomething too, as Lucretius well ob- 
ſerves ®, in the looks and ſmiles of children, that 
has a peculiar efficacy in ſoftening the heart ot 
man. The father, therefore, even though a fa- 
vage, who had once taken up his abode with his 
infant and its mother, would probably become 
more and more attached. to both : and the woman 
and he, being mutually ferviceable to each other, 
would contract a mutual liking, more durable 
than that which ariſes from mere difference of 
ſex ; and look upon themſelves as united by, ties 
of friendſhip and of gratitude. That their con- 
nection would continue is, therefore, more pro- 
bable, than that it would be diſſolved: and, long 
before the firſt child was in a condition to ſhift 
for itſelf, a ſecond, and a third, perhaps, would 
have a claim to their parental care, and give ad- 
ditional weight to every one of thoſe motives, 
which had hitherto determined them to hive to- 
gether. 


From this view of things; and if it be conſi- 
dered further, that, the more we advance in years, 
the more we become inclined to a ſtationary life; 
it ſeems not unreaſonable to infer, that, even 
among ſavages, if they were not utterly brutal, 
the union of the fexes, however flight the caufe 
that firſt gave rife to it, might have a tendency 
to laſt, not merely for a day, or a year, but for 


many 


TE fas | Puerique parentum 
Blanditlis facile ingenium fregere ſuperbum. Lib. v. verſ. 1016. 
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many years, and perhaps till death. And thus 
the idea of marriage would become prevalent ; 
that is, of an union for life of one man with one 
woman, for their mutual benefit, and for that of 
their children. And, as ſoon as government was 
formed, the ſalutary effects, both publick and 
private, of ſuch an inſtitution, would be too con- 
ſpicuous, not to procure for it the ſanction of po- 
ſitive laws. | | 


This deduction, though it may ſeem to be in- 
ferred a priori from the nature of man, is not 
wholly conjectural. Many facts might be quoted 
to confirm it, from the hiſtory of unpoliſhed na- 
tions, and from the ſentiments of the vulgar 
throughout the world. Among the Germans of 
old, and all thoſe northern tribes who deſtroyed 
the Roman empire; among the antient Egypti- 
ans, Greeks “, and Romans, and among the ori- 
ginal natives of America, marriage was eſtabliſh- 
ed, polygamy unknown, and adultery conſidered 
as a crime, The love of children and kindred is 
every where, among the vulgar, a moſt power- 
ful principle: and in all the nations we have 
heard of, that were not ſunk in the groſſeſt bar- 
barity, Genealogy 1s a matter of general concern. 
But a regard to genealogy, the love of kindred, 
natural affection to children, and puniſhments de- 

38 nounced 


* If it be true, that, on certain emergencies, when many of 
their people had been deſtroyed by war or other calamities, 
ſome of the Grecian ſtates granted a toleration o the men to 
marry more than one wife each, it cannot be ſaid, that poly- 
gamy was unknown to them. But this was never a general 
practice among that people. Marriage they conſidered as an 
union of one man with one woman. When Herodotus ſays, 
that Anaxandridas the Lacedemonian had two wives, he re- 
marks, that it was contrary to the cuſtom of the Lacedemoni- 
ans. See Potter's Antiquities of Greece, book 4. chap. 11. 
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nounced by law on polygamy and adultery, could 


never take place, except among thoſe, who have 
both an idea of marriage, and a reſpect for it. 


In fact, that perverſion of conduct and princi- 
ple, which bids defiance to every thing that is 
ſacred in the matrimonial contract, and hardens 
the heart againſt the endearments of natural af- 
fection, is ſeldom known either in ſavage, or in 


common life; but is more apt to take its riſe 


among thoſe of the higher ranks, whom luxury, 
inattention, and flattery have corrupted. If the 
example that is ſet by ſuch perſons were to be 
followed by the body of a people, friendſhip and 
love would be at an end; ſelf intereſt and ſenſu— 
ality would detach individuals from their coun- 
try, and from one another ; every houſe would 
be divided againſt itſelf, and every man againſt 
his neighbour ; the very idea of publick good 
would be loſt, becauſe a man would ſee nothing 
in the world, but himſelf, that was worth con- 
tending for : and all the charities of domeſtick 
life, the great humanizers of the heart of man, 
and the pureſt ſources of ſublunary joy, would be 
deſpiſed and torgotten, 


For ſuppoſe marriage aboliſhed ; or ſuppoſe, 
for it is the ſame thing, that its laws are to be 
univerſally diſregarded : is it not ſelt-evident, that 
the forming of families, and the attachments of 
conſanguinity, together with all decency and or- 
der, would be aboliſhed, or diſregarded, at the 
ſame time ? Nay, induſtry would be aboliſhed 
too: for what is a greater, or more honourable, 
incitement to induſtry, than the defire of doing 
good to friends and kindred ? But in the caſe ſup- 
poſed, there would be no ſuch thing as N 

| an 
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and the condition of mankind would reſemble 
that of wild beaſts; with this difference, how- 
ever, that our genius for contrivance, our ſenſi- 
bility, and our capacity for wickedneſs, would 
render us a thouſand times more wretched, and 
more deteſtable. 


I have endeavoured to account for the general 
prevalence of the matrimonial union, by. proving 
it to be reſult of human paſſions co-operating 
with human reaſon. It promotes the happineſs 
of the individual, by means the moſt friendly to 
the ſocial and ſympathetick nature of man. It 
. muſt, therefore, promote the publick weal ; both 
becauſe the publick is made up of individuals; 
and alſo, becauſe, by this inſtitution, the race of 
men is continued from age to age, in a way, not 
only conſiſtent with ſocial affection, decency, in- 
duſtry, and patriotiſm, but tending in an eminent 
degree to encourage all theſe. virtues. Without 
it, a few gloomy and beaſtly ſavages might exiſt : 
but of all government and good order, and of 
every thing that is elegant, praiſeworthy, or com- 


fortable in life, it is to be conſidered as the foun- 


dation. | 


Will it be objected, that marriage may have 
been the cauſe of miſery to ſome individuals? 
Granting that it has; and that, when it was ſo, 
the perſons concerned were never themſelves to 
blame, (which is granting more than any rational 
opponent would require) this is only one evi- 
dence, of what is too plain to need any, that in 
in the preſent world nothing can be completely 
good which is tainted with human imperfection. 
ledicine, philoſophy, liberty, and religion, are 
good things: yet medicine has killed, as well as 


cured; 
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cured ; and by philoſophy men have been led into 
project that ended in ruin: free governments 

ave fallen into anarchy, and moderate monar- 
chies into deſpotiſm: religion itſelf may be loſt 
in ſuperſtition, and uncharitableneſs and cruelty 
are the conſequence. Nay, to come to more fa- 
miliar inſtances, the axe may wound the hand of 
the moſt {kilfu] mechanick ; ſhips, guided by the 
beſt pilot, may be wrecked ; bodily exercife may 
produce fever, and bodily reſt may bring on more 
fatal maladies; tares ſpring up with the corn; 
and men have been poiſoned, while they thought 
only of allaying their hunger and thirſt. But does 


it follow, that eating, and drinking, and agricul- 


ture, are pernicious; that bodily exerciſe and 
bodily reſt are both to be avoided; that art, and 
ſcience, and government, and religion, are de- 
trimental to human happineſs | ? If nothing is va- 
luable, but what has no mixture of evil, then 
there is nothing in this world of any value; and 
life itſelf, and all the comforts of life, are inſigni- 
ficant things. 


Nor let it be ſuppoſed, that I mean by theſe 


reaſonings to inſinuate, that it is every man's du- 
ty to enter into this union. By evincing its im- 
portance to publick and private good, we do in- 
deed prove, that every man ought to reverence 
the inſtitution and its laws, and that it is the 
duty. of all perſons in authority to give the great- 
eſt encouragement to it, and to diſallow every 
practice that tends to bring it into diſrepute. But 
it cannot be the duty of any perſon to enter into 
this ſtate, whoſe circumſtances or way of life 
would render it imprudent to do ſo; or who is 
diſqualified for it, either by. want of inclination, 


or by ſuch perverſities of mind or infirmities of 
body, 
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body, as might make it impoſlible for him to be 
an agreeable aflociate. In regard to a connecti- 
on, whereon the happineſs of lite ſo effentially des 
pends, we ſhould be permitted to judge for our- 
iclves, and be determined by our own free-will, 
We have heard indeed of laws in ſome countries, 
commanding all the citizens to marry ; but it 
ſeems to have been bad palicy : for neither hap- 
pineſs to the parties, nor good education to their 
children, could ever be expected from forced al- 
liances. In matters of this kind, it is better to 
allure, than to compel. And that might be done 
with good ſucceſs, if licentious behaviour were 
always the object of legal animadverſion, and al- 
ways followed by ſenſible inconvenience; and if 
particular advantages were annexed to the con- 
dition of thoſe who had quitted the ſtate of celi- 
bacy. In either of theſe reſpects, I cannot pay 
great compliments to the virtue, or to the wif- 
dom, of latter times. Indeed, as to the firſt, it may 
be ſaid, Quid leges fine moribus * ? What avail good 
laws, When the manners are evil? And, as to 
the ſecond, I know not, Whether any modern 
people have ever thought it worth their while to 
imitate that part of the Roman policy, which al- 
lotted certain privileges to the parent of three 
children, and determined, not by their age, but 
by the number of their children, the precedency 
of conſuls and fenators; or that ſimilar inſtitution 
of the Athenian commonwealth, which required, 

that a citizen ſhould, by being married, be ſup- 
poled to have given ſecurity. for his good behavi- 
our, before he could be honoured with the com- 
mand of an army, or any other public truſt, 


While the manners of a people are tolerably 
pure; while induſtry is encouraged, and no un- 
reaſonable 
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reaſonable taxes are laid upon the neceſſaries of 
life, matrimony is generally found to flouriſh, 
even though no peculiar advantages are annexed 
to it by the legiſlature. For the motives to this 
union are both natural, and ſtrong. They may 
be reduced to the following. 1. That inſtinct, 
which tends to the continuation of the ſpecies ; 
and which, being common to all animais, has 
nothing in it characteriſtical of human nature, 
2. A preference of one perſon to another, found- 
ed on a real or fancied ſuperiority in mind, or 
body, or both ; which, as it implies compariſon, 
and a taſte for beauty, as well as the admiration 
of intellectual and moral excellence, muſt be ſup. 
poſed to be peculiar to rational minds. The pal- 
fion, thus ariſing from the view of agreeable qua- 
lities in another, is commonly called Love. To 
the inſtinct formerly mentioned it imparts a deli- 
cacy, whereof inferiour natures are not ſuſcepti- 
ble; and from the ſame inſtin@ it derives a viva- 
city, whereby it is diſtinguiſhed from all the 
forms and degrees of friendſhip, that may take 
place between perſons of the ſame ſex. 3. Be- 
nevolence, Goodwill, or a deſire to make the be- 
loved perſon happy, is a third motive to this union. 
This may ſeem to be the ſame with the Love juſt 
now mentioned: but we mult diſtinguiſh them 
in ſcience, becauſe they are not always united in 
nature. When, for example, the paſſion that 


fprings from diverſity of ſex, and is refined and 


heightened by the admiration of agreeable quali- 
ties, aims at its own gratification, although with 
ruin to the admired object; or when, by ſuc- 
ceſs, it is transformed into indifference or hatred ; 
ſuch a paſhon, though it may be called Love, 
has ſurely nothing of good will in it: for if 
it partook of this affection, the circum- 
ſtance 
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ſtance alluded to, by blending it with gratitude, 
pity, and other tender emotions, would make it 
more benevolent, and more generous, than it 
was before. 4. The love of offspring may be 
conſidered as a fourth motive: and a regard to 
one's own happineſs as a fifth. — All theſe princi- 
ples of conduct are natural to man; and, when 
united, form 'a paſſion which does him honour, 
and ſeems to promiſe him happineſs. But if one 
or more of them be wanting, an alliance founded 
on the others will be more or leſs unnatural, ac- 
cording as the generous and rational principles 
are leſs or more predominant, 


Now, theſe propenſities being natural to man, 
and tending to produce the relation we ſpeak of, 
it follows, that this relation muſt be natural to 
him; or, in other words, that Providence, in 
giving him theſe propenfities, intended, that he 
ſhould form the connection to which they lead. 
And for this, human beings are till further qua- 
ified, by the peculiar characters of the two ſexes. 
The one being of a more delicate make, and 
withal particularly inclined and adapted to what 
may be called the internal adminiſtration of a fa- 
mily ; and the other of a hardier frame, and more 
enterpriſing genius, and fit for defending a family 
from external injury: their reſpective abilities 
form, when united, a complete ſyſtem of the 
powers eſſential to domeſtick policy. There are 
many houſehold duties, for which nature has not 
qualified the man: and many offices, both do- 
meſtick and civil, whereof the woman is not ca- 
pable. In a word, the two ſexes are natural aſ- 
lociates ; feminine weakneſs being compenſated 
by maſculine ſtrength, and what is harſh in the 
male character by the delicacy of the female: 

and, 
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and, in general, the peculiar talents of the one 


ſex being a ſupplement to the peculiar impertec- 
tions of the other. At is true, we ſometimes meet 
with a womaniſh man, and with a manniſh wo. 
man. But both are awkward to a degree that 
proves them to be unnatural: and the words, 
whereby we denote thoſe characters, are terms of 
{corn and diſlike, The name virago conveys the 
idea of a diſagreeable woman; and effeminatc, 
applied to one of the other ſex, denotes a con- 
temptible man.— I might add, that the very dreſj 
of the one does not become the other; and that 
nature has eſtabliſhed a great difference in their 
voices, that of a man being eight notes deeper 
or grayer than that of a woman, Cicero diſtin- 

viſnes feminine from manly beauty, calling the 
— venu/tas, and the latter dignitas and in- 
deed, at Rome, as the men were almoſt continu- 
ally in the open air, and expoled, with their 
heads uncovered, to the ſun of a warm climate, 
their complexion, and caſt of features, muſt have 
differed very much from that of the Women, Who 
were for the moſt part within doors *. And with 
us, and in every other civilized country, many 
of thoſe outward accompliſhments, that become a 
woman, would not be graceful in a man; and 
thoſe defects that are pardonable, and ſometimes 
pleaſing, in the one, wou!d in the other be into- 
lerable. That vivacity, for example, which 1s 
not blamed in a man, might be impudence in a 
woman; and that timidity, which detracts no- 
thing from the female character, would make 3 
man not only ridiculous, but infamous. 


I will not enlarge further on this topick. It is 
tuſiciently manifeſt, that a man and a woman 
are 


* Sce Eſſay on Imagination. Chap. II. Sect. iv. 4 1. 
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are different characters, and formed for diffet- 
ent employments; and are, each of them, when 
united, more complete animals, (if I may ſo 

| ſpeak) and have the means of happineſs more 
in their power, than when ſeparate. Nothing 
more needs be faid to prove, that the matrimo- 


nial union 1s natural and beneficial. | 
5 Wl! 
By this union, Providence feems to have in- Wi | 
tended the accompliſhments of thefe very im- By | 
portant purpoſes. Firſt, the continuation of 1 
the human race in a way conſiſtent with virtue, Wh 
decency, and good government. Secondly, the il | 
training up of human creatures. for the ſeveral 144 ö 
duties incumbent upon them as rational and ee 
moral beings. And thirdly, the happineſs of Wt 
the perſons who form this connection. 104 | 
Some queſtions here occur, on which man- it. Bil 
kind are not unanimous, and which, therefore, 11 


© IE 


it may be proper to examine. I. It may be | 
aſked, Whether it is according to nature, that 
the married perſons. ſhould be only two, one 
man and one woman? II. Whether the matri- j 
monial union ſhould laſt through the whole of 
life? III. Whether the rearing and educating of 
children ſhould be left to; the parents, or pro- 
vided for by. the publick? 
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I. The firſt queſtion may be otherwiſe ex- i 14 
preſſed thus: Is Polygmy lawful? We may | 
imagine two ſorts of polygamy : the firſt, when 71 


one woman has at one time two or more huſ— it] 
bands; the ſecond, when one man has at one | j 
time two or more wives. The former is ſaid to 
prevail in the kingdom of Thibet in the Eaſt 
Indies; but is ſo very uncommon, that we need 

| not 
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not take particular notice of it; eſpecially, as to 


both forts the ſame arguments may be applied, 


which I am now going to apply to the latter, 


The former is indeed liable to other objects of a a 


peculiar nature: but I do not care to ſpecify them 
and beſides, they are obvious, 


Is it then right, that one man ſhould at one 
time have more than one wife? I ariſwer, No: 
and theſe are my reaſons, 


1. All men have a right to happineſs ; and it 
has been ſhown, that providence intended, by 
the union of the ſexes, to promote the happineſs 
of mankind, as well as ſome other important 
purpoſes. Further, thoſe propenſities, that prompt 
to this union, are common to all men; ſo that 
nature does not ſeem to have intended it for one 
man rather than another. All therefore have an 
equal right to it. Conſequently, it is not Jaw- 
ful to deprive an innocent perſon of this pri- 
vilege : which, however, would neceſſarily be the 
caſe, if polygamy were to prevail, For the 
number of males that are born is found to be 
ſo nearly equal to that of females, being as 
twenty to nineteen, according to ſome computa- 
tions, or as fourteen to thirteen, according to 
others, that, if all men and all women were to 
be married, there could not be more than one 
_ to one huſband, and one huſband to one 
wite. 


If it be objected, that, according to theſe 
computations, one woman in thirteen, or in 
nineteen, might have two huſbands, the anſwer 
is, that men are, -by their ſtrength and ſpirit of 
- enterpriſe, expoſed to many dangers, in "_ 

or 
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for example, and by ſea, to which the other 
ſex is not liable; and that, therefore, to keep 
the two ſexes equal in reſpect of number, a fmall 
ſurplus of males muſt be neceſſary. This equa- 
lity is a deciſive intimation, that polygamy is not 
according to nature. If it were natural, fome 
proviſion would have been made for it. But 
the economy of nature is plainly againſt it. And 
let me add, that this exact proportion of the 
ſexes, continued through ſo many ages, and in 
all countries, (for we have no good reaſon to 
think, that it was ever otherwiſe in any country) 
is a ſtriking proof of the care of a wiſe Provi- 
dence, for the preſervation of the human race; 
and 1s, moreover, a perpetual miracle, (if I 
may ſo ſpeak) to declare, both that the union 


of the ſexes is natural, and that polygamy is 
not. | 


It is true, that, either from diſinclination, or 
from unfavourable circumſtances, many men 
never marry at all. But the ſame thing may 
be ſaid with equal truth of many women. So 
that ſtill, the balance of the ſexes may be pre- 
ſumed to be even; and one man cannot marry 
more than one wife, without contradicting the 
views of Providence, and violating the rights of 


his fellow creatures. 


2, Polygamy is inconſiſtent with that affec- 
tion, which married perſons ought to bear to 
one another. To love one more than any other, 
is natural, and common: but to love two or 
more in preference to all others, and yet to love 
them equally, is ſo uncommon, that we may 
venture to call it unnatural, and impoſſible. 
Such a paſſion, at leaſt, would not be tolerated 

in 
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in poetry or romance; for every reader would 
ſay, that it was incredible in fiction, becauſe it 
never happens in fact. In comedy ſometimes, 
indeed, we find a profligate man making love 
to two women, or a lady at a loſs which of two 
lovers to prefer: but this cannot be without diſ. 
honeſty; for if the paſſion for the one be ſincere, 
that for the other muſt be hypocritical. Even 
where polygamy prevails, it is generally found, 
that, whatever be the number of his wives, the 
huſband has but one favourite. The conſe- 
quence is, that ſhe is hated by all the reſt, and 
he on her account. 


And this leads me to remark, 3. that poly- 
gamy deſtroys the peace of families; and there- 
fore ſtands in direct oppoſition to one of the 
chief ends of the matrimonial union. The 
wives hate one another as rivals, and bear a 
particular diſlike to her who happens for the 
time to be moſt in favour with the huſband. The 
children naturally take part with their reſpective 
mothers ; and inſtead of fraternal affection, are 
animated with mutual jealouſy and envy. And 
thus a family becomes the ſeat of continual ſtrife; 
and the huſband muſt exerciſe a tyrannical au- 


thority over the whole, and make thoſe obey 


him through fear, who 'are not attached to him 
by love. This obſervation is warranted by fact. 
In countries, where polygamy prevails, the wives 
are the ſlaves of the huſband, and the enemies 


of one another; they are confined in a priſon 


called a ſeraglio; and are attended by eunuchs, 
who ferve at once for guards, and for ſpies, and 
who, it ſeems, form a  necefſary part of this de- 
teſtable ſyſtem of policy; the children are diſ— 


ſatisfied with the father, on account of his par- 


tialities, 
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tialities, and with one another, becauſe of their 
interfering intereſts: and conſpiracies, poiſoning 
and aſſaſſination, are frequently the conſequence. 
Surely, an economy cannot be rational, which 
for its very being depends upon practices that 
are a diſgrace to human nature; and, a family 
thus divided againſt itſelf can never be happy. 
And in a nation made up of fuch families, though 
there may be that dark and filent tranquillity, 
which proceeds from fear, there cannot be chear- 
fulneſs, induſtry, liberty, or kind affection; 
there cannot be that politeneſs, and ſenſe of ho- 
nour, which accompany the free and decent in— 
tercourſe of the ſexes; nor can there be that 
circulation of ſentiments, whereby literature, 
free inquiry, and the knowledge and the love of 
truth, are promoted in the more enlightened 
parts of the world. This too is according to 
tact. The Turks, who allow polygamy, are the 
idle, the ignorant, and the devoted flaves of a 
tyrant, and of a moſt abſurd ſuperſtition: within 
their own families they are tormented with appre- 
henſion and jealouſy: honour is ſo little known 
among them, that they are ſaid to have no word 
in their language to expreſs the idea: and it is 
the principle of fear alone, that ſupports their 
government. When a deſpotick prince is no 
longer feared by his people, he is undone ; and 
when he ceaſes to be afraid of them, his tyran- 
ny 1s intolerable. 


4. Alter what has been ſaid, it is unneceſſary 
to add, in the fourth place, that polygamy, be- 
ing ſubverſive of filial and parental affection, 
muſt be inconſiſtent wich the right education of 
children, and ſo counteract another chief end of 
marriage. The father will probably be partial 
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to the children of his favourites. Certain it is, 


that, if he have many children by ſeveral wives, he 
cannot love them all equally ; nor can his love 
fail to be alienated by thoſe diſſatisfactions which 
he ſces prevailing among them, and whereof he 
knows himſelf to be in a great meafure the cauſe. 
Some of his children, therefore, he will look 
upon in the light of conſpirators; and for his 
own ſecurity will de glad to form a party among 


the reſt: which will widen the diffentions that 


divide his houſehold, by giving them the ſanc- 
tion of his own example. How 1s it poſſible, 
that, in ſuch a family, children ſhould be well 
educated, or that virtue ſhould be a matter of 
general concern! Even with us, when the huſ— 


band and the wife happen to diſagree in regard to 


the management of their children, education is 
commonly neglected ; the mother has one fa- 
vourite, and the fakes another : and the chil- 


dren, following the example of their parents, 


adopt their humours and prejudices, and become 
licentious, diſobedient, and regardleſs of in- 
ſtruction. Among the Turks, indeed, educa- 
tion cannot be conſidered as a matter of any great 
importance. In governments ſo tyrannical, the 
man who diſtinguiſhes himſelf by his genius, by 
his induſtry, or even by his virtue, becomes the 


object of jealouſy to ſome perſon in power; ſo 


that the only way to live unmoleſted 1s to re- 
main obſcure and contemptible. 


Enough has been ſaid to prove that polygamy 
is unnatural, and deſtructive of virtue and hap- 
pineſs. But that it is in all poſſible caſes cri— 
minal, I have no authority to affirm. Among 
Cheilkians, indeed, it muſt always be ſo, becauſe 
forbidden by our religion; and in all Chriſtian 

countries 
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countries it is puniſhed, and in ſome capitally. 
But to the antient Jews and Patriarchs it was not 
forbidden; and ſeems in ſome caſes to have been 
permitted as a puniſhment for their intempe- 


rance in deſiring it. The greateſt calamities 


that befe] David would not have taken place, 
if he had been contented with one wife; and 
the ſenſuality of Solomon in this particular has 
fixed an indelible blemiſh on one of the brighteſt 
characters that ever appeared among men. 


II. The ſecond queſtion to be conſidered is, 
Whether the matrimonial union ought to laſt 
through the whole of lite! | 


Marriage is diſſolved in two ways, by Death 
and by Divorce, Of Divorce there are two 
forts; the one partial, or @ toro et menſa, as the 
lawyers ſay, by which the parties are ſeparated, 
but the marriage 1s not annulled : and when this 
happens, the wife, according to the law of Eng- 
land, is, in moſt caſes, though not in all, en- 
titled to an alimony; that is, to a certain pro- 


viſion from the huſband; the amount of which 


is determined by the eccleſiaſtical court, accord- 
ing to the circumſtances of the caſe, and the 
qualities of the parties. The other ſort of di- 
vorce,. which is called Divortium a vinculo ma- 
trimonii, annuls the marriage altogether, and 
leaves the parties as free, as if they had never 
been united, 8 


This final divorce the New Teſtament allows 
in the caſe of adultery only: but does not ſay, 
that, upon conviction of that crime, it ought to 
take place; and therefore, a Chriſtian Legifla- 
ture may warrantably eſtabliſh, in regard to this 

2 2 ___- matter, 
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matter, ſuch limitations, as human wiſdom may 
think moſt conducive to publick good. For if, 
on proof of adultery, the marriage were always 
to be diffolved, there is too much reaſon to fear, 
that, when a huſband and wife were diſſatisfied 
with each other, a delire of being diſunited might 
tempt them to the commiſſion of that wicked- 
neſs. But ſo ſacred is the nuptial tie accounted 
in moit Chriſtian nations, that, by the Canon 
Law, and by the Common Law of England, 
this crime is not a ſufficient ground for a final 
divorce, but only for a ſeparation @ foro et menſa : 
it may only be pleaded by the parties, as a rea- 
ſon for their being diſengaged @ vinculo matri- 
monii; but the legiſlature may either admit that 
plea, or reject it“. The only thing which, ac— 
cording to the common law of England, can 
nullify a marriage, is, its having been from the 
beginning null, becauſe unlawful; as in the caſe 
of too near a degree of conſanguinity. How- 
ever, in England, upon a charge of adultery, 
marriage is ſometimes annulled; not indeed by 
an action at common law, but by an act of 
parliament made for the purpoſe, 


I mention thele particulars, to ſhow the opi- 
nion of mankind concerning the diſſolution of 
the nuptial tie during the life of the parties. 
For the laws of enlightened nations, eſpecially 
thole laws that are of long ſtanding, are to be 
conſidered as the reſult of reaſon and experience 


united: and therefore, in every inquiry that re- 


lsa Scotland, the ſentence of the Commiſlaries, pro- 
ceeding on the charge of adultery, if there be no appeal 
from it, annuls the marriage totally; ſo that there is no 
occaſion for recourſe to the legiſlature. 
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* Jates to the expediency of human conduct, de- 
ſerve very great attention. It is plainly a doc- 
trine of Chriſtianity, as well as a principle of 
the Britiſh law, that the matrimonial union ought 
to be for life. And that the ſame concluſion 
may be drawn from philoſophical conſiderations, 
that 1s, from the nature of man, and the end of 
the inſtitution, it will not be difficult to 
prove. | 


The only ſcheme of temporary marriage, that 
has any ſhadow of plauſibility, is that of thoſe 
who contend, for argument's ſake perhaps, that 
the man and woman ſhould agree to be faithful 
to each other for a certain time; and then, if 
they found they were not happy, to ſeparate, and 
be at liberty either to remain ſingle, or to chooſe 
other partners. Now I have ſo good an opinion 
of human nature, as to believe, that, even if 
laws were made to this purpoſe, many men and 
women would be averſe to a ſeparation, from a 
regard to their children, and to one another, 
But, in framing laws, we are not ſo much to 
preſume upon the poſlible virtues of individuals, 
as to guard againſt the probable evils that may 
be apprehended from the general depravity of 1 
the human heart. And it is eaſy to foreſee, that 14 
the ſcheme in queſtion would give licence to the 
profligate, expoſe the ſober to temptation, de- WH 
itroy thoſe ſentiments of delicacy and eſteem 2 14 
which the ſexes ought to bear towards each other, Ann 
poiſon the happineſs of families, introduce diſ- ; 
order into the ſtate, and prove ruinous to the if 
education of children, 
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1. It cannot be denied, that raſh marriages 
are more likely to prove unhappy, than ſuch as : 
are founded upon deliberate choice. And if 
this is true, whatever tends to make men and 
women conſiderate, in chooſing partners for life, 
muſt tend eventually to the happineſs of fami- \ 
lies. But if even the alarming thought, that the ( 
matrimonial union cannot be diſſolved but by t 
death, does not always prevent a raſh choice; t 


what, may we think, would be the conſequence, f 
if it were in the power of the parties to put an ü 
end to their union, and engage in a new one, t 
whenever they pleaſed? The conſequence would if 
be, ſuch precipitancy and caprice in forming h 
this relation, as might preclude all hopes of cqn- m 
jugal felicity. ſe 
| Cc 

2. It will alſo be allowed, that perſons, who to 
are united by a ſincere friendſhip, have a better m 
chance to be happy, than thoſe who come to- to 
gether without friendſhip. Now it is the nature or 
of true friendſhip, to defire a permanent union : W. 
nay, good men hope to enjoy the ſociety of their WC 
friends in another world for ever. Men may po 
for a limited time enter. into partnerſhip in trade; be 
and ſervants and maſters may mutually become an 
bound to each other for a certain number of rat 
months or years: gain, or convenience, is the wh 
foundation of ſuch contracts; and, if friendſhip tro 
be ſuperadded, that will continue when the con- wh 
tract is diſſolved. But who ever thought of form- pol 
ing temporary friendſhip! Should we chooſe or 
that perſon for our friend, who would tell us, on 
that he was willing to be ſo for a year or two; con 


Hut that thenceforth he and we were to be mu- 
wally indifferent to each other? Would it be 
| poſſible 
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poſſible for us to think his affection ſincere, or 
indeed that he had for us any affection at 
all? 


Beſides, when a man tells a woman, that he 
wiſhes to employ his life in making her happy, 
(and this muſt be a ſentiment in every marriage 
that is founded on eſteem) is it not more likely, 
that ſhe will love him as a huſband, and as a 
friend, than if he were to ſay, or to be ſuppoſed 
to ſay, that he would be glad to live with her 
two or three years, or perhaps for a longer time, 
if he found her agreeable, and did not change 
his mind ? To a propoſal of this fort, every wo- 
man who had any pretenſions to delicacy, to 
lenſe, or to virtue, would ſurely return a very 
contemptuous anſwer. Were matters to come 
to this paſs, all eſteem and confidence between 
man and woman would be at an end: and both 
to the one ſex, and to the oter, the love of gain, 
or of convenience, or a more ſhameful principle, 
would be, or (which is the ſame thing in this caſe) 
would ſeem to be, the ſole motive ro ſuch tem- 
porary attachments. Ir follows, that they would 
be mutually ſuſpicious, and mutually diſguſted ; 
and each inclined to purſue a private and ſepa- 
rate intereſt at the other's expence. Whereas, 
when a man and a woman are united for life, 
irom a principle of mutual eſteem, (withour 
which no marriage can be lawful) it is hardly 
poſſible, that they ſhould have ſeparate intereſts ; 
or if, in conſequence of ſome previous bargain 
on the ſubject of money, either party could be- 
come rich at the expence of the other, a regard 
to their children would, if they were not Joſt to 
all natural affection, inſpire them with more ge- 
nerous ſentiments. | 
3. It 
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3. It deſerves to be confidered, whether the 
ſcheme propoſed would not debaſe thoſe ideas of 
Delicacy, wherewith the intercourſe of the ſexes 
ought always to be accompanied. By Delicacy, 
I here mean, a peculiar warmth and purity of af— 
jection, which can only be gratified by a con- 
ſciouſneſs of poſſeſſing, without a rival, the en- 
tire eſteem of the perſon beloved. The natural 
effect of it is, a deſire to pleaſe, not merely by a 
generous and reſpectful behaviour, but alſo by 
entertaining no thoughts or wiſhes, but ſuch 
as the object of the paſſion would approve. It 
1s this, that diſtinguiſhes the union of cultivated 
minds from the brutal inclinations of a ſenſualiſt 
or ſavage: and, as it promotes modeſty of ſpeech 
and of manners, and Jays a reſtraint on every ir- 
regular deſire, it muſt be of importance both to 


publick order, and to private happineſs. But 


how 1s 1t poſſible, that this delicacy ſhould form 
any part of the attachment of thoſe, who have 
no other view than to be together for a ſtipu- 
lated time; and who perhaps, during their term 
of cohabitation, had their thoughts fixed on 
other partners, and were liſtening to propoſals, 


or contriving plans, for a new connection! Per- 


ions, thus united, would in theſe reſpects be /u/- 


picious at leaſt of one another; which would de- 
ſtroy all delicacy of affection, and could hardly 
fail to end in mutual abhorrence. 


4. This ſcheme would be fatal to the educa- 
tion of children. By it, they are, or they may 
be, even in their infancy, abandoned to the care 
of one of the parents, who, having loſt all el- 
teem for the other, and being now, probably, 
engroſſed by a new attachment; cannot be ſup- 
poſed to retain any warmth of parental affection 


towards 
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towards them, The other parent may alſo be en- 
gaged in a new alliance; and have little incli- 
nation to look back, except with diſguſt, — 
the former, or any perſon connected with it. 
Thus the children are neglected by one parent, 
or perhaps by both. Or a ſecond, or a third 
ſucceſſion of brothers and ſiſters may be ob- 
truded upon them; for whom they, detached 
from the preſent family, and deriving their origin 
from a family that no longer exiſts, cannot en- 
tertain any particular kindneſs. And thus, the 
ties of blood would be overlooked or forgotten ; 


kindred would become too complex a thing to 


be comprehended by ordinary underſtandings ; 
the parental, filial, and fraternal charicies would 
of courle be extinguiſhed, the human heart har- 
dened, and ſociety transformed into a ſcene of 
confuſion, Nor does it ſeem poſſible for human 
policy to contrive a cure for theſe evils, withour 
removing their cauſe, by the eſtabliſhment of 


regular matrimony. 


If it were worth while to enlarge on a topick, 
which is too plain to require further illuͤſtration, 
we might conſider, how the particular intereſts 
of men and of women, the rich and the poor, 
the young and the old, the ſtrong and the ſickly, 
would be affected by the ſcheme of temporary 
marriages. And ] think it might be made ap- 
pear, that to the young, the healthy, and the 
rich, it would afford the means of unbounded 
profligacy; while to the poor, the old, and the 
infirm, it muſt prove injurious and comfortleſs. 
In a word, marriage mult be for life. If, at the 
will of the parties, it might be limited to a 
ſhorter term, it would give - riſe to as many evils 
as polygamy itſelf; and overturn all delicacy, 


decency, 
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decency, morality, good order, and kind af. 
fection. Grant, that a regular inſtitution of ma- 
trimony may ſometimes be atended with incon- 
venience, when perſons muſt remain united for 
life, who yet, while united, cannot be happy. 
What then? Muſt the beſt rights of ſociety be 
ſacrificed to the humour of a few individuals, 
who perhaps, if they had it in their power to 
break looſe from the pretent engagement, and 
to form another, would ſtill be as unhappy as 
before ? The evils complained of are to, be re- 
medied, not by unhingeing ſociety, but by re- 
forming the education, and regulating the paſ- 
ſions, of young people of both ſexes. When 
this is done, let mutual affection, deliberately 
formed, be the motive to the matrimonial union; 
let the perſons united be careful, from a ſenſe of 
their own infirmities, to cultivate mutual for- 
bearance ; let them repreſs intemperate thoughts, 
and apply diligently to the duties of their ſta- 
tion: and there will be no reaſon to complain, 
that*the ſexes are made unhappy by being united 


for life. 


I know not, whether temporary marriages, de- 
pending, for their duration, upon the will of the 
parties, ever took place in regular ſociety : which 
may be conſidered as a proof, that they are not 
conſiſtent with good order, or with the ends 
of the matrimonial union. It is true, that in 
ſome countries divorces have been more frequent, 
and permitted for ſlighter cauſes, than in others. 
But, for the moſt part, they have been ſubject to 
the cognizance of law, and not left to the de- 


termination of the parties. Among the Jews, 


indeed, before the promuigation of the goſpel, 
the huſband might diſmiſs his wife, on giving 
= er, 
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her, what Scripture calls, a bill of divorcement. 
But we are told, from the higheſt authority, that 
in the earlier ages of the world, when mankind 
were leſs corrupt, it was not ſo; and that Moſes 
allowed it, not becauſe it was good, but in order 
to prevent greater evils, which he had reaſon to 
apprehend, from the known perverſeneſs of the 
Jewiſh nation. Romulus, too, permitted huſ- 
bands on ſome occaſions to put away their wives; 
for a Roman father had a ſort of judicial authority 
over his houſehold; bur, if it be true, that there 


was no inltance of a divorce at Rome, till the 


five hundred and twenty-fifth year of the city, 
may we not infer, that this law of Romulus was 
raſhly made, and not conformable to the ſenti- 


ments of the people; and that it remained in. 


force, merely becauſe it was overlooked ; as 
many old laws do in all nations? Marriages of 
certain forts were by the laws of Romulus de- 
clared perpetual : which Dionyſus the hiſtorian 
greatly approves of; becauſe he thinks, that it 
muſt have been, both to the huſband and to the 
wife, a motive to diſcreet behaviour, and mu- 
tual forbearance. This law,” ſays he, © engag- 
© ed the wives, who had no other reſource, to 
* yield a ready compliance to the temper of 
e their huſbands; and it obliged the huſbands, 
« on the other hand, to treat their wives as a 
** neceſſary poſſeſſion, which they could not on 
* any account relinquiſh.” And it cannot be 
doubted, that when married perſons know that 
their union is to be for life, they will be more 
inclined to adapt themſelves to the tempers 
of one another, and to reform what is amiſs in 
their own diſpoſition, than if they had it in their 
power to be divarced as ſoon as they became 
mutually diſſatisfied. So that the perpetuity of 


this 
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this contract has a manifeſt tendency to promote 


the happineſs of the parties, as well as to purify 
their manners. 


III. Whether the rearing and education of 
children ſhould be left to the parents, or pro- 
vided for by the publick, 1s the third queſtion 
which J propoſe to examine. 


And it 1s readily allowed, that there muſt be 
an egregious fault in the policy of a nation, 
where the law does not provide a remedy, and 
a puniſhment, for the negligence of parents in 
this particular. And too many parents there are, 
who ſeem very inattentive to the right education 
of their children: nay, it is to be feared, that 
not a few are chargeable, not with inattention 
only, but even with the guilt of corrupting the 
morals and the principles of their children, by 
indulgence and bad example. Do we not meet 
with young creatures, who ſeem to have learned 
to ſwear, and to lie, as ſoon as to ſpeak? And 
can we ſuppoſe, that ſuch a thing would have 
happened under the tuition of a good parent? I 
grant, that ſome natures may be more untractable 
than others: but there are certain vices, and 
ſwearing is one of them, to which there is no 
temptation in any of our natural appetites, which, 
therefore, children can never acquire of them- 
ſelves, and which the admonitions of an atten- 
tive parent could hardly fail to prevent, or to 
cure. 


But, if the ſtate were to aboliſh the ties of 
parental duty, by training up the young ones 
from their birth in ſeminaries, under the eye of 
teachers appointed by publick authority, it is 

to 
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to be feared, that the teachers might be ſtill more 
negligent, becauſe leſs affectionate, than parents; 
and that the influence of bad example would nor 
be leſs fatal in thoſe large ſocieties, than in fami- 
lies. Publick Inititutions there are among vs, 
for training up children at a diſtance from their 
parents: but domeſtick diſcipline is found to be 
as friendly to virtue, and is certainly more agree- 
able to nature. Boarding-ſchools for young wo- 
men have been accounted ſo dangerous to virtue, 
that intelligent parents, who ſend their infant 
daughters to thoſe ſeminaries, are generally care- 
ful to take them home before they ceaſe to be 
children. 


While, therefore, I regret the inattention of 


many parents to one of the moſt indiſpenſable of 
all human duties, I cannot adopt the ſentiments 
of thoſe, who maintain, that parents in general 
are not be intruſted with the care of their young 
ones *.—For if children and their parents were 
forced to live ſeparate, the attachments of kin- 


dred 


Of the proper methods of education, the generality of 
the common people are more ignorant, than of any other 
part of duty. They imitate one another in this reſpe& ; and 
a perſon who has no opportunities of obſerving their conduct, 
would hardly believe what abſurd practices prevail among 
them. The books that have been written on education, 
many of which are very uſeful, comenot into their hands, and 
are not level to their capacity. Indeed they are rather un- 
willing to receive advice on this head. I breed my chil- 
dren,” ſays they, as I was bred myſelf:“ to which ſome com- 
plaiſant neighbour ſubjoins, And if they do as you have 
done, they will act their part very well.” While matters 


go on thus, improvements are not to be looked for in educa- 
tion, or in any thing elſe. 


How is the evil to be remedied ? By ſeparating the chil- 
dren from their parents, and committing the former to the 


Care 
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dred would be greatly weakened, if not entirely 
loſt. Now this muſt be unſuitable to the views of 


Providence; who would not have made the ties of 


natural affection ſo ſtrong in every animal, and 
eſpecially in man, if it had been for the advan- 
tage of animal life, or of human ſociety, that 
they ſhould be diſſolved or diſregarded. That 
nature intended the mother to be the nurſe of her 
own infant, and that the worſt conſequences are 
to be apprehended when we wilfully contradict 
this intention of nature, 1s too plain to require 
any proof. And when the mother has, with the 
father's aid, diſcharged that part of her duty, in 
which, 1n ordinary caſes, every mother finds the 
oreateſt delight; and when thus the attachment 


care of ſtrangers? No: ſuch a remedy would be worſe than 
the evil. How then? By inſtrudting parents in their duty? 
Yes; that would be the eaſier, the more natural, and the 
more effectual way. 


L have therefore often wiſhed, that the teachers of religion 
would, in their publick diſcourſes and private admonitions, 
not only recommend the right education of children in gene- 


ral terms, which in fact they do, but alſo lay down, and en- 


force the method of it, with ſome degree of minutenels ; 
expoſing at the ſame time the improprieties of the prevailing 
practice. The ſubject, it may be ſaid, is too copious to be 
diſcuſſed in a ſermon, and too familiar to be delivered from 
the pulpit. I anſwer, that, if expreſſed in proper language, 
it would derive dignity from its importance; and that its re- 
lation to common life would render in intelligible and inte- 
reſting. And ſurely education is not a more copious theme, 
than many of thoſe are, on which it is the preacher's duty to 
expatiate. It would not be neceſſary for him to enter into it 
with the nicety of a Locke, or a Rouſſeau. If he could 
only reform a few of the groſſer improprieties of domeſtick 
diſcipline, he would be a bleſſing to his people, and an ho- 
nour to his profeſſion. Nor would parents only be improved 
by diſcourſes of this nature. He who inſtructs the teacher 
may convey uſeful hints to thoſe who are to be taught. By 
hearing a parent's, duty explained, a child could hardly fail to 
learn his own. 
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of both parents to their child is heightened by long 
acquaintance, and by thoſe thrillings of ineffable 
tatisfaction, wherewith every exerciſe of parental 
affections are thus wound up to the higheſt pitch, 
where is the child likely to meet with ſo much 
tenderneſs, and ſo zealous a concern for his tem- 
poral and eternal welfare, as in the houſe of thoſe 
who gave him birth? 


An interchange of the parental and filial du- 
ties is, Moreover, friendly to the happineſs, and 
to the virtue of all concerned. It gives a pecu- 
liar ſenſibility to the heart of man; infuſing a 
ſpirit of generoſity and a ſenſe of honour, which 
have a moſt benign influence on publick good, 
as well ason private manners. When we read, that 


Epaminondas, after the battle of Leuctra, de- 


clared, that one chief cauſe of his joy was the 
conſideration of the pleaſure which his victory 
would give his father and mother; is it poſſible 
for us to think, that this man, the greateſt, per- 
haps, and the beſt that Greece ever ſaw *, would 
have been ſo generous, or ſo amiable, if he had 
not known who his parents were? In fact, there 
are not many virtues that reflect greater honour 
upon our nature, than the parental and the filial. 
When any uncommon examples of them occur 
in hiſtory, or in poetry, they make their way 
to the heart at once, and the reader's melting 
eye bears teſtimony to their lovelineſs, 


Amidſt the triumphs of heroiſm, Hector never 
appears ſo great, as in a domeſtick ſcene, when 
he invokes the bleſſing of heaven upon his child: 


* Epaminondas princeps, ut opinor, Græciæ. Cicero. 
Tuſcul. 
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nor does Priam, on any other occaſion, engage 
our eſteem ſo effectually, or our pity, as when, 
at the hazard of his life, he goes into the ene- 
my's camp, and into the preſence of his fierceſt 
enemy, to beg the dead body of his Son. Achil- 
les's love to his parents forms a diſtinguiſhing 
part of his character; and that ſingle circumſtance 
throws an amiable ſoftneſs into the moſt terrifick 
human perſonage that ever was deſcribed in 
poetry. The interview between Ulyſſes and his 
Father, after an abſence of twenty years, it is 
impoſſible to read without ſuch emotion, as will 
convince every reader of ſenſibility, that Homer 
judged well, in making parental and filial virtue 
the ſubject of his ſong, when he meant to ſhow 
his power over the tender paſſions. 

Virgil was too wife, not to imitate his maſter 
in this particular. He expatiates on the ſame 
virtue with peculiar complacency ; and loves to 
ſet it off in the moſt charming colours. His 
hero is an illuſtrious example. When Anchiſes 
refuſes to leave Troy, and ſignifies his reſolution 
to periſh in 1ts flames, Zneas, that he may not 
{urvive his father, or witneſs the maſſacre of his 
houſehold, is on the point of ruſhing to certain 
death; and nothing leſs than a miracle prevents 
him. He then bears on his ſhoulders the infirm 
old man to a place of ſafety, and ever after be- 
haves towards him as becomes a ſon, and a fub- 
ject *; and ſpeaks of his death in terms of the 
utmoſt tenderneſs and veneration. As a father 
he is equally affectionate : and his ſon is not de- 


* On the death of Priam and his ſons, Anchiſes became 
king of the Trojans, and accordingly 15 repreſented by Vir- 
gil as Commander in chief in /Eneas's expedition. After his 
death, ZEneas is called king by his followers, See ZEneid. J. 
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ficient in filial duty.—T urnus, when vanquiſhed, 
condeſcends to aſk his life, for the fake of his 
aged parent, who, he knew, would be inconſol- 
able for his loſs. The young, the gentle, 
the beautiful Lauſus dies in defence of his fa- 
ther; and the father provokes his own deſtruc- 
tion, becauſe he cannot live without his ſon, and 
| wiſhes to be laid with him in the ſame grave, 
The lamentations of Evander over his Pallas 
tranſcend all praiſe of criticiſm. And nothing, 
even in this poem, the moſt pathetick of all hu- 
man compoſitions, is more moving, than what 
is related of the gallant youth Euryalus ; when, 
on undertaking that night-adventure which prov- 
ed fatal to him, he recommends his helpleſs pa- 
rent to the Trojan prince. She knows not,” 
ſays he, © of this enterpriſe; and I go without 
ee bidding her farewell: for I call the Gods to 
ee witneſs, that I cannot ſupport the fight of 
« a weeping mother.” —Let a man read Virgil 
with attention, and with taſte; and then be a 
cruel parent, or an undutiful child, if he can. 
And let him aſk his own heart this queſtion, 
Whether human nature would not be deprived of 
many of its beſt affections, and human ſociety of 
its beſt comforts, if the ideas of thoſe projectors 
were to be realiſed, who propoſe to improve the 
political art, by annihilating the attachments of 
conſanguinity. 


Mankind have in all ages paid reſpect to high 
birth, and entertained a partiality towards thoſe 
who are deſcended of virtuous anceſtors, And 
of ſeveral good reaſons, that have been given 
for it, this is one; that we may have more con- 
hdence in the honour of ſuch perſons, than in 
thoſe who have noi luſtrious, or honeſt, kindred 
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to diſgrace by their unworthineſs, or to adorn by 
their virtue. Is not this a proof, that the ties of 
kindred are underſtood to be friendly to our na- 
ture; and, that the policy, which tends to looſen 
them, by keeping parents and children ſeparate, 
or mutually unknown to each other, muſt be 
detrimental to publick good, as well as to private 
happineſs? Bacon has an excellent remark on 
this ſubject. Unmarried men, © ſays he, are 
« beſt friends, beſt maſters, beſt ſervants : but 
c not always beſt ſubjects; for they are light to 
© run away; and almoſt all fugitives are of that 
« condition. For ſoldiers,” continues he, a 
little after, © 1 find that the generals in their 
© hortatives commonly put men in mind of their 
« wives and children: and I think the deſpiſing 
of marriage among the Turks maketh the 
« vulgar ſoldier more baſe. Certainly, wife and 
« children are a kind of diſcipline of humanity: 
ee and ſingle men, though they be many times 


© more charitable, becauſe their means are leſs 


„ exhauſt, yet, on the other ſide, they are more 
© cruel and hard-hearted, becauſe their tender- 
« neſs is not ſo oft called upon,”* 


My principal view in this argument is, to over- 
turn one of Plato's theories. That philoſopher 
is of opinion, that parents ought not to be en- 
truſted with their children, becauſe they are apt 
to ruin them by immoderate fondneſs. His plan, 
therefore, is, that infants, as ſoon as born, ſhould 
be conveyed to places ſet apart for them, and 
taken care of by nurſes and teachers appointed 
by the publick ; that parents may never know 
their own offspring; and that from their earlieſt 
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years the riſing generation may be taught to 
conſider themſelves as the children of the com— 
monwealth. He thinks too, that the father 


and mother ſhould not live in domeſtick union; 


nor ever meet, but on certain ſolemn feſtivals; 
and that even this indulgence ſhould be denied 
to all, who are not in the prime of life, and of 
a healthy conſtitution. In a word, his plan 
tends to aboliſh families, to efface every idea 
of kindred, and to render the intercourſe of the 
ſexes in the rational world ſimilar to that of 
brutes: which would make men worſe than ſa— 
vages; deſtroy all the delicacies of modeſty, and 
conjugal friendſhip ; and deprive ſociety of thoſe 
molt important means of improvement, which 
men and women derive from the company and 
converſation of each other. It would alſo diveſt 
us of thoſe habits of mutual kindneſs that take 
their riſe in a family, and are, as we have ſeen, 
fo effectual in refining and adorning our na- 
ture *; and it would extinguiſh many of the no- 
bleſt incentives to activity and patriotiſm. If 
we had been fent into the world for no other 
purpoſe, but to act a part, like puppets or play- 
ers, in the farce of democratical government; 


A 


* In that magnificent inſtitution of the empreſs of Ruſſia, 
for educating her young nobility, the children are viſited 
from time to time by their parents, and may correſpond with 
them by letter; and none under the age of five years are 
tent to the academies. Thus that great and wiſe princeſs ſe- 
cures the continuance of parental and filial love, at the fame 
time that ſhe promotes, by the moſt effectual means, the ci- 
vilization of her empire, For in this way, her nobles muſt. 
ſoon equal thoſe of the politeſt nations in elegance of man- 
ners; and the improvement of the common people will fol- 
low as a neceilary conſequence. Her nobility, indeed, are 
not in this re{pe& her only care. To the intereſts of educa- 
tion in the middle ranks of life ſhe is not leſs attentive. 
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and had no piivate intereſt to contend for, while 
here, and no need to prepare our minds, by ha- 
bits of piety ana benevolence, for happineſs 
hereafter: in a word, if we were creatures quite 
different from what we are, this plan might be 
allowed to have ſome meaning. But, taking 
man as he 1s, and paying a due regard to his 
inherent rights, and final deſtination, we cannot 
heſitate to pronounce it unnatural and abſurd, 
and alike unfriendly to happineſs and to virtue. 


And what, you will aſk, are the advantages 
ſuppoſed by the fanciful philoſopher to reſult 
from it? He thinks, it would free the common- 
wealth from the evils of avarice, the chief mo- 
tive to which he imagines to be one's attach- 
ment to a family. But in this he is widely miſ- 
taken. Attachment to a family gives riſe to in- 
duſtry, and prudent economy, which ought al- 
ways to be encouraged, becauſe productive of pri- 
vate happineſs, as well as of publick good; but 
has nothing to do with avarice; which is known 
to be ſubverſive of benevolence, and to prevail 
more in hearts that are hardened againſt the 
claims of conſanguinity, and the calls of nature, 
than among thoſe who love their children and 
kindred. He thinks, that in this way the ſtate 


would be ſupplied with healthy citizens: and in 


this too he is miſtaken. For the conſtitution of 
the child may be bad, when that of the parent 
is good; and weakly parents have often ſtrong 
children. Nor is bodily ſtrength the only thing 
deſirable in a good citizen ; wiſdom and virtue, 
which are often united with an infirm body, are 
much more important: Demoſthenes, Cicero, 
and, in the latter part of his life, Julius Ceſar, 
were valetudinarians; and one of the greateſt 
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men that Sparta ever produced, I mean Ageſi- 
laus, was lame of a leg. And it is found by 
experience, that, without being ſubject to the 
reſtraints propoſed by this unnatural plan of po- 
licy, moſt men enjoy as much health, as is re- 
quiſite to all the ordinary buſineſs of life. Plato 
imagines further, that by his ſcheme rebellion 
and ſedition would be prevented; which, he 
ſeems to think, do commonly take their rife a- 
mong perſons united by the ties of blood. But 
neither 1s this true. In civil commotions, we 
often ſee parents and children attach themſelves 
to oppoſite parties; and one of the molt ſhock- 
ing calamities attending civil war, 1s, that it pro- 
mores contention among kindred, and ſets bro- 
ther againſt brother, and the father againſt the 
ſon. 5 


As to that indiſcreet fondneſs wherewith ſome 
parents treat their children; it is an evil, no 
doubt, and tends to produce evil; but it hurts 
a few individuals only, and its bad conſcquen- 
ces are often ſucceſsfully counteracted by a little 
knowledge of the world : whereas the propoſed 
remedy would affect the whole commonwealth 
with evils incomparably greater, and withal in- 
curable. Beſides, teachers, as well as parents, 
have been partial to favourites; but nobody ever 
thought of aboliſhing education, to get rid of 


this inconvenience. It would be like cutting 


off the legs, in order to keep the gout out of 
the great toe; or like knocking out all the teeth, 
for the purpoſe of preventing the tooth ach. The 
beſt ſecurity againſt the evils of parental fond- 
neſs, 1s parental love; and, where parents have 


good ſenſe, that will always be ſecurity ſuf- 
ſicient. | 
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ONGINUS, the ſecretary of Zenobia 


queen of Palmyra, who was conquered by 
the emperour Aurelian, about the middle of the 


third century, compoſed many books of philo- 


phy and criticiſm, and among others a diſcourſe 
on Sublimity, which is the only part of his writ- 
ings that has been preſerved to our time. He 
is an author, not more remarkable for accuracy 
of judgment, than for the energy of his ſtyle, 


and a peculiar boldneſs and elevation of thought. 


And men of learning have vied with each other, 
in celebrating and expounding that work ; which 
is indeed one of the beſt ſpecimens that remain 
of antient criticiſm, and well deſeryes the atten- 
tion of every ſcholar. 


But he has uſed the word * Hupſos in a more 
general ſenſe, than is commonly annexed to the 
term Sublimity; not always diſtinguiſhing what is 
ſublime from what is elegant or beautiful. The 
giſtinction, however, ought to be made. Both 
indeed give delight; but the gratification we 
derive from the one is different from that which 
accompanies the other. It is pleaſing to behold 3 


ies. 


fine 


x Dm. 
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fine face, or an apartment elegantly furniſhed 
and of exact proportion; it is. alſo pleaſing to 


contemplate a craggy mountain, a vaſt cathedral, 


or a magnificent palace: but ſurely, the one fort 
of pleaſure differs as much from the other, as 
complacency differs from admiration, or the ſoft 
melody of a flute from the overpowering tones 
of a full organ. 


Grammarians are not agreed about the etymo- 
logy of the word Sublime. The moſt probable 
opinion is, that it may be derived from /upra 


and /imus; and ſo denotes literally the circum- 


ſtance of being raiſed above the ſlime, the mud, or 
the mould, of this world, Be that as it may, it 
uniformly ſignifies in the Latin, whence we have 
taken it, elevation, or loftineſs. Ard becauſe 
whatever is much elevated, as a high building, 
or a high mountain, infuſes into the beholder a 
ſort of pleaſing aſtoniſhment ; hence thoſe things in 
art or nature, which have the ſame effect on the 
mind, are, with a view to that effect, called by 
the ſame name. Great depth, being the correla- 
tive of great height, and being indeed implied 
in it, (for whatever is high from below is deep 
from above) and becauſe it aſtoniſhes and pleaſes 
the imagination, is alſo to be conſidered as fub- 
lime. For, if we be ourſelves ſecure, every 
one muſt have obſerved, that it is agreeable to 
look down, from a mountain, upon "the plain, 
or from the top of a high building, upon the va- 
rious objects below. Cotton ſays, with the energy 
and enthuſiaſm of Dryden: 


O my beloved rocks, that rite 


To awe the earth, and brave the ſkies ! 


From 
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From ſome aſpiring mountain's crown, 
How dearly do J love, | 
Giddy with pleaſure, to look down: 
And from the vales to view the noble heights 


above |! * 


ce Tt is pleaſant,” ſays Lucretius, “ to behold 
« from the land the labours of the mariner in a 
« tempeſtuous ocean but nothing is more de- 
c lichtful, than from the heights of ſcience to 
«© look down on thoſe who wander in the mazes of 
c error: not,” ſays he, © becauſe we are grati- 
«© fied with another's diſtreſs; but becauſe there 
is a pleaſure in ſeeing evils from which we 
« ourſelves are free.” The fact is partly ſo; but 
the poet entirely miſtakes the cauſe. It is plea- 
{ant to behold the ſea in a ſtorm, on account of 
its aſtoniſhing greatneſs and impetuoſity ; and it 
is pleaſant to look down from an elevated fitua- 
tion, becauſe here too there is greatneſs and de- 
lightful aſtoniſhment. But to ſee others in dan- 
ger, or unhappy in their ignorance, muſt always 
give pain to a conſiderate mind, however conſci- 
ous it may be of its own ſecurity, and wiſdom. 
Such a ſentiment we need not wonder to find in 
an Epicurean poet; as all the views of his maſter 
terminated in ſelf. But it is ſomewhat ſtrange, 
that Creech, in a note upon the paſſage, ſhould 
vindicate his author in theſe terms: Id aſſerit 
poera, quod omnes ſentiunt; qui dolore aut 
morbo laborantem videt, protinus, O me feli— 
cem: * The poet aſſerts nothing, but what is 


* See Walton's Angler. Part ii. 
c warranted 
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« warranted by univerſal experience; when- we 
© ſee a man diſeaſed, or in pain, we immediately 
© exclaim, or think, How happy are we!” 
Every generous mind feels the falſehood of this 
doctrine. It was, however, a favourite topick 
of Swift; as appears from thoſe verſes on his own 
death, in which he comments upon a filly and 
ambiguous maxim of Rochefoucault “. Ac. 
cording to this theory, the moſt deſirable of all 
| human 


„ The maxim is, Dans Padwer/i:e de nos meilleurs amis nous 
trouwons toujours quelque choſe, qui ne nous deplaiſt pas: In the 
adverſity of our beſt friends we find always ſomething that 
does not diſpleaſe us. This may mean, either, that while 
our beſt friends are in adverſity we always meet with ſome 
gratification ; or, that the adverſity of our beſt friends is al- 
ways to us the ſource of ſome gratification. The former re- 
mark is true: for while our friend is, or even while ourſelves 
are, in trouble, we may no doubt have the comfort, of eating 
when we are hungry, drinking when thirſty, reſting when 
weary ; to ſay 3 of the higher enjoyments of ſcience, 
and of virtue. But this is a childiſh obſervation ; and has 
no particular reference to Rochefoucault's ſyſtem. I there- 
fore ſuppoſe the meaning to be, that the calamities which 
overtake our beſt friends always give us ſome degree of plea- 
ſore : and this, though no childiſh obſervation, every man, 
who is not corrupted by extreme ſelfiſhneſs, knows to be ut- 
terly falſe. It is natural to wiſh for that which we know 
to bring pleaſure along with it: but what ſort of perſon 
would he be, who for his own gratification could wiſh his beſt 
friends to be in adverſity ? 


To this notable aphoriſm Swift makes a little addition, by 
his paraphraſe. ** In all diſtreſſes of our friends, We fir 
conſult our private ends,” &c, What can this mean? A child 
who is playing near me gets a dangerous fall: a friend who 
is riding with me is thrown from his horſe, and has his leg 
broken. In this caſe, what do I do? I firft of all, ſays Swift, 
(what! before I either aid, or pity him? Yes; I ir con- 
ſult ſome private end of my own; that is (if it be any thing) 
I confider, how | may make this accident turn to my own 
advantage. What might paſs in the mind of Swift on an 
occaſion like this, I know not: but in me, and in moſt other 
beings of human form, I am certain there would be no ſuch 

| idea 
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human conditions would be that of the ſuperin- 
tendant of an hoſpital, the keeper of Bedlam, or 
the commander of galley-ſlaves : who would 
every moment be rejoicing in the thought, that 
he was free from the miſeries which he beheld 
around him. 


idea. Without thinking of ourſelves at all, we ſhould inſtantly 
give every aſſiſtance in our power: or, if we did not, we ſhould 
deſerve to be driven out of ſociety.— But perhaps, by the 
word firft the author here means chiefy- When our friend 
is in diſtreſs, our chief defire is, not that he may be relieved, 
but that we may from his ſuffering reap ſome benefit.“ 
This will not mend the matter. For, at this rate, love is 
hatred ; and friend and enemy are ſynonimous terms.— The 
truth may be, that Swift, knowing the couplet would not be 
compleat without a ſecond line, and a rhime to friends, took 
the liberty, on this one occaſion, — o make The one verſe for 
the other's ſake ; For one for ſenſe, and one for rhime, He thought 
ſufficient at this time, —Bat he brings examples to confirm his 
doctrine. He does. In order to prove, from rea/on and ex- 
perience, that in all diſtreſſes of our friends we firſt conſult ou” 
private ends, he argues, that, when our friend is NoT ix 
DISTRESS, but in an advantageous fituation, we wiſh to 
be in as good a place as he, or perhaps in a better; that when 
Ned is in the gout, we patiently hear him groan, and are 
glad that we are not in it; that one poet wiſhes all his rival- 
poets in hell, rather than that they ſhould write better than 
ne: and he urges other conliderations, humouroufly 
expreſied indeed, but not more to the purpoſe. In a word, 
nis arguments amount to this: Emulation is natural; Some 
men, particularly poets and wits, are prone to envy; And 
we think it a good thing to be in health. Argal, There is 
no ſuch thing in this world as ſincere friendſhip, or diſinte- 
reſted compaſſion.” This may be wit; but it is not 
ienſe. 


Let not this note be deomed a digreſſion. Of the ſublimities 
of art and nature the human foul would be a very incompe- 
ent judge, if it were ſo mean, ſo contemptible, and ſo 
uateful a thing, as ſome writers would have us believe. Our 
{ate for the ſublime is conſidered by two great authors (who 
will be qucied in the ſequel) as a proof of the dignity of 
our nature. 
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What we admire, or conſider as great, we are 
apt to ſpeak of in ſuch terms, as if we conceived 
it to be high in place: and what we look 
npon as leſs important, we expreſs in words that 
properly denote low fituation. We go 1 to 
London; and thence down into the country, 
The Jews ſpoke in the ſame manner of their me- 
tropolis, which was to them the object of religi- 
ous veneration. Jerufalem,” ſays the Pſalmiſt, 
© is a city, to which the tribes go up:“ and 
the parable of the good Samaritan begins thus, 
«© A certain man went down from [erufalem to 
« Jericho.” Conformably to the fame idiom, 
heaven is fuppoſed to be above, and hell to be 
beneath; and we ſay, that generous minds en- 
deavour to reach the ſummit of excellence, and 
think it beneath them to do, or deſign, any thing 
that is baſe. The terms baſe, groveling, low, &c. 
and thoſe of oppoſite import, elevated, aſpiring, 
lofty, as applied in a figurative ſenſe to the 
energies of mind, do all take their rife from the 
fame modes of thinking. The Latins expreſſed 
admiration by a verb which properly ſignifies, 7 
loo up (ſuſpicere); and contempt by another 
deſpicere_) whole original meaning is, to looꝶ dotwn. 
A high feat is ereQted for a king, or a chief 
magiſtrate, and a lofty pedeſtal for the ſtatue of 
a hero; partly, no doubt, that they may be 
ſeen at the greater diſtance, and partly, alſo, 
out of reſpect to their dignity. 


But mere local elevation is not the only fource 
of ſublimity. Things that ſurpaſs in magnitude; 
as a ſpacious building, a great city, a large river, 
2 vaſt mountain, a wide proſpect, the ocean, the 
expanſe of heaven, fill the mind of the beholder 

wich the fame agreeable aſtoniſhment. And ob- 
ſerve, 
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ſerve, that it is rather the relative magnitude of 
things, as compared with others of the ſame 
kind, that raiſes this emotion, than their abſo- 
lute quantity of matter. That may be a ſub- 
lime edifice, which in real magaitude falls far 
ſhort of a ſmall hill that is not ſublime: and 
a river two furlongs in breadth is a majeſtick 
appearance, though in extent of water it is as 
nothing when compared with the ocean. 


Great number, too, when it gives riſe to ad- 
miration, may be referred to the ſame claſs of 
things. Hence an army, or navy, a long ſucceſ- 
ſion of years, eternity, and the like, are ſublime, 
becauſe they at once pleaſe and aftoniſh. In 
contemplating ſuch ideas or objects, we are con- 
ſcious of ſomething like an expanſion of our fa- 
culties, as if we were exerting our whole capa- 
city to comprehend the vaſtneſs of that which 


commands our attention“. This energy of the 


mind is pleaſing, as all mental energies are, when 
unaccompanied with pain : and the pleaſure 1s 
heightened by our admiration of the object itſelf ; 
for admiration is always agreeable. 


In many caſes, great number is connected with 
other grand ideas, which add to its own gran- 
deur. A fleet, or army, makes us think of 
power, and courage, and danger, and preſents 
a variety of brilliant images. A long ſucceſſion 
of years brings to view the viciſſitude of human 
things, and the uncertainty of life, which ſooner 
or later muſt yield to death, the irreſiſtable 

deſtroyer. 


C Spectator, Numb. 412. Gerard on Taſte. 
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deſtroyer. And eternity reminds us of that awful 
conſideration, our own immortality; and is 
connected with an idea ſtill more ſublime, and 
indeed the moſt ſublime of all, namely, with 
the idea of Him, who fills immenſity with his 
preſence; creates, preſerves, and governs all 
things; and is from everlaſting to everlaſting. 


In general, whatever awakens in us this plea- 
ſurable aſtoniſhment is accounted ſublime, whe- 


ther it be connected with quantity and number, 


or not. The harmony of a loud and full organ 

conveys, no doubt, an idea of expanſion and of 
power; but, independently on this, it overpow- 
ers with ſo ſweet a violence, as charms and aſ— 
toniſhes at the ſame time : and we are generally 
conſcious of an elevation of mind when we hear 
it, even though the ear be not ſenſible of 
any melody. Thunder and tempeſt are ſtill more 
elevating, when one hears them without fear; 
becauſe the ſound is ſtill more ſtupendous ; and 
becauſe they fill the imagination with the 
magnificent idea of the expanſe of heaven and 
earth, through which they direct their terrible 
career, and of that Almighty Being, whoſe will 
controuls all nature. The roar 'of cannon, in 
like manner, when confidered as harmleſs, gives 
a dreadful delight ; partly by the overwhelming 
ſenſation wherewith it affects the ear, and partly 
by the ideas of power and danger, triumph 
and fortitude, which it conveys to the fancy. 


Thoſe paſſions of the ſoul yield a pleaſing 
aſtoniſnment, which diſcover a high degree of 
moral excellence, or are in any way connected 
with great number, or great quantity. Bene- 
volence and plety are ſublime affections; for 

| the 


are at once difficult, and beneficial to man- 


they form what is called a ſublime character f. 
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the object of the one is the Deity himſelf, the 
greateſt, and the beſt; and that of the other is 
the whole human race, or the whole ſyſtem of 
percipient beings. Fortitude and generoſity are 
ſublime emotions : becauſe they diſcover a de- 
gree of virtue, which is not every where to be 
met with; and exert themſelves in actions, that 


kind“. Great intellectual abilities, as the genius 
of Homer, or of Newton, we cannot contem- 
plate without wonder and delight, and muſt 
therefore refer to that claſs of things whereof I 
now ſpeak. Nay, great bodily ſtrength is a 
ſublime object; for we are agreeably aſtoniſhed, 
when we fee it exerted, or hear of its effects. 
There 1s even a ſublime beauty, which both 
altoniſhes and charms: but this will be found 
in thoſe perſons only, or chiefly, who unite 
fine features with a majeſtick form; ſuch as I 
we may ſuppoſe an antient ſtatuary would have | 


repreſented Juno, or Minerva, Achilles, or 
Apollo. 


When great qualities prevail in any perſon, 


Every good man is a perſonage of this order: 
but a character may be ſublime, which is not 
completely good, nay, which is upon the whole 
very bad. For the teſt of ſublimity is not 
moral approbation, but that pleaſurable aſto- 
niſnment wherewith certain things ſtrike the 
beholder. Sarpedon, in the Iliad, is a ſublime 
character, and at the ſame time a good one: 


to 14 

* This idea of Fortitude is admitted by the Stoicks, and Fi 

all the beſt Moraliſts. That courage, ſays Tully, which 

aims only at ſelf-intereſt, aud is not regulated by equity and 

benevolence, is to be called audaci/s rather than fartitude. ME 
+ Gerard on Taſte, Lo 
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to the valour of the hero he joins the benig- 
nity of a gracious prince, and the moderation of 
a wiſe man. Achilles, though in many reſ- 
pets not virtuous, is yet a moſt ſublime cha- 
rafter. We hate his cruelty, paſſionate temper, 
and love of vengeance : but we admire him 
for his valour, ſtrength, ſwiftneſs, generoſity, 
beauty, and intelleQual accompliſhments, for the 
warmth of his friendſhip, and for his filial 
tenderneſs T. In a word, notwithſtanding his 
violent nature, there is in his general conduct a 
mixture of goodneſs and of greatneſs, with 
which we are both pleaſed and aſtoniſhed. Julius 
Ceſar was never conſidered as a man of ſtri& 
virtue. But, in reading his Memoirs, it is im- 
poſſible not to be ſtruck with the ſublimity of 
his character: that ſtrength of mind, which 
nothing can bear down; that ſelf. command, 
which is never diſcompoſed; that intrepidity in 

danger; that addreſs in negotiation ; that cool- 
neſs and recollection in the midſt of perplexity ; 
and that unwearied activity, which crowds to- 
gether in every one of his campaigns as many 
great actions as would make a hero. Nay 
even in Satan, as Milton has repreſented him 
in Paradiſe Loſt, though there are no qualities 
that can be called good in a moral view ; nay, 
though every purpoſe of that wicked ſpirit 
is bent to evil, and to that only; yet there 
is the grandeur of a ruined archangel : there 
is force able to contend with the moſt boiſ- 
terous elements; and there is boldneſs, which 
no power, but what is Almighty, can inti- 
midate. Theſe qualities are aſtoniſhing : and, 


though we always deteſt his malignity, we are 
| often 


+ Eſſay cn Poetry and Muſick, Part 1. chap. 4. 
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often compelled to admire that very greatneſs 


by which we are confounded and terrified. 


And be not ſurpriſed, that we ſometimes ad- 
mire what we cannot approve. Theſe two emo- 
tions may, and frequently do, coincide : Sar- 
pedon and Hector, Epaminondas and Ariftides, 
David and Jonathan, we both approve and ad- 
mire. But they do not neceſlarily coincide : for 
goodneſs calls forth the one, and greatneſs the 
other; and that which is great is not always good, 
and that may be good which is not great. Troy 
in flames, Palmyra in ruins, the ocean in a ſtorm, 
and Etna in thunder and conflagration, are 
magnificent appearances, but do not immedi— 
ately impreſs our minds with the idea of good: 
and a clear fountain is not a grand object, though 
in many parts of the world it would be va- 
lued above all treaſures. So in the qualities of 
the mind and body: we admire the ſtrong, the 
brave, the eloquent, the beautiful, the ingenious, 
the learned ; but the virtuous only we approve. 
There have been authors, indeed, one at leaſt 
there has been, who, by confounding admira- 
tion with approbation, laboured to confound in- 
tellectual accompliſhments with moral virtues ; 
but it is ſhameful inaccuracy, and vile ſophiltry : 
one might as well endeavour to confound crimes 
with misfortunes, and ſtrength of body with 
purity of mind; and ſay, that to be a knave and to 
loſe a leg are equally worthy of puniſhment, 
and that one man deſerves as much praiſe for be- 
ing born with a healthy conſtitution, as ano- 
ther does for leading a good life. 


But if ſublime ideas are known by their 
power of inſpiring agreeable aſtoniſhment, and 
Vo. II B b if 
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if Satan in Paradiſe Loſt is a ſublime idea, does 
it not follow, that we muſt be both aſtoniſhed at 
his character, and pleaſed with it? And is it 
poſſible to take pleaſure in a being, who is the 
author of evil, and the adverſary of God and 
man? 


I anſwer; that, though we know there is an 
evil ſpirit of this name, we know alſo, that 
Milton's Satan is partly imaginary ; and we be- 


heve, that thoſe qualities are ſo in particular, 


which we admire in him as great: for we have 
no reaſon_ to think, that he has really that bold- 
neſs, irrefiſtable ſtrength, or dignity of form, 
which the poet aſcribes to him. So far, there. 
fore, as we admire him for ſublimity of character, 
we conſider him, not as the great enemy of 
our ſouls, but as a fictitious being, and a mere 
poetical hero. Now the human imagination 
can ealily combine ideas in an aſſemblage, 
which are not combined in nature; and make 
the ſame perſon the object of admiration in one 
reſpect, who in another is deteſtable: and ſuch 
inventions are in poetry the more probable, 
becauſe ſuch perſons are to be met with in real 
life. Achilles and Alexander, for example, we 
admire for their magnanimity, but abhor for 
their cruelty. And the poet, . whole aim is to 
pleaſe, finds it neceſſary to give ſome good qua- 
lities to his bad characters; for, if he did not, 
the reader would not be intereſted in their for- 
tune, nor, conſequently, pleaſed with the ſtory 
=. 


In the picture of a burning city, we may ad- 
mire the ' ſplendour of the colours, the undu- 
lation 


* See Eſſay on Poetry and Muſick, Part i. chap. 3. 
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lation of the flames, the arrangements of light 
and ſhade, and the other proofs of the painter's 
{kill; and nothing gives a more exquiſite de- 
light of the melancholy kind, than Virgil's 
account of the burning of Troy. But this 
does not imply, that we ſhould, like Nero, 
take any pleaſure in ſuch an event, if it were 
real and preſent. Indeed, few appearances are 
more beautiful, or more ſublime, than a maſs 
of flame, rolling in the wind, and blazing to 
heaven: whence illuminations, bonfires, and 
fireworks make part of a modern triumph, Yet 
deſtruction by fire is of all earthly things the moſt 
terrible. 


An obje& more aſtoniſhing both to the eye, 
and to the ear, there is hardly in nature, than 
(what is ſometimes to be ſeen in the Weſt In— 
dies) a plantation of ſugar-canes on fire, flam- 
ing to a vaſt height, ſweeping the whole coun- 
try, and every moment ſending forth a thouſand 
exploſions, like thoſe of artillery. A good de- 
ſcription of ſuch a ſcene we ſhould admire as 
ſublime : for a deſcription can neither burn nor 
deſtroy, But the planter, who ſees it deſolating 
his fields, and- ruining all his hopes, can feel no 
other emotions than horror and ſorrow. In a 
word, the Sublime, in order to give pleaſing 
aſtoniſhment, muſt be either imaginary, or not 
immediately pernicious. 


There is a kind of horror, which may be infuſ- 
ed into the mind both by natural appearances, 
and by verbal deſcription; and which, though 
it make the blood ſeem to run cold, and produce 
a momentary fear, is not unpleaſing, but may 
be even agreeable: and therefore, the objects 
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that produce it are juſtly denominated ſublime. . 


Of natural appearances that affect the mind in 
this manner, are vaſt caverns, deep and dark 
woods, overhanging precipices, the agitation of 
the ſea in a ſtorm: and ſome of the ſounds 
abovementioned have the ſame effect, as thoſe of 
cannon and thunder. Verbal deſcriptions infuſ- 
ing ſublime horror are fuch as convey lively 
ideas, of the objects of ſuperſtition, as ghoſts 
and enchantments ; or of the thoughts that haunt 
the imaginations of the guilty; or of thoſe ex- 
ternal things, which are pleaſingly terrible, as 
ſtorms, conflagrations, and the like. 


It may ſeem ſtrange, that horror of any kind 
ſhould give pleaſure. But the fact is certain. 
Why do people run to ſee battles, executions; and 
ſhipwrecks ? Is it, as an Epicurean would fay, 
to compare themſelves with others, and exult 
in their own ſecurity while they ſee the diſtreſs 
of thoſe who ſuffer ? No, ſurely : good minds 
are {ſwayed by different motives, It is, that they 
may be at hand, to give every aſſiſtance in their 
power to thcir unhappy brethren ? This would 
draw the benevolent, and even the tender-hearted, 
to a ſhipwreck; but to a battle, or to an exe- 
cution, could not bring ſpectators, becauſe 
there the humanity of individuals is of no uſe. 
It muſt be, becauſe a ſort of gloomy ſatisfac- 
tion, or terrifick pleaſure, accompanies the gra- 
tification of that curioſity, which events of this 
nature are apt to raiſe in minds of a certain 
frame. 


No parts of Taſſo are read with greater reliſh, 
than where he deſcribes the darkneſs, filence, 
and other horrors, of the enchanted foreſt ; 

4 | an 
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and the poet himſelf is ſo ſenſible of the cap- 
tivating influence of ſuch ideas over the hu- 
man imagination, that he makes the caſtrophe 
of the poem in ſome meaſure depend upon 
them. Milton is not leſs enamoured “ of foreſts 
« and enchantments drear:” as appears from 
the uſe to which he applies them in Comus : 
the ſcenery whereof charms us the more, be- 
cauſe it affects our minds, as it did the bewil- 
dered lady, and cauſes * a thouſand fantaſies” — 


to throng into the memory, 
Of calling ſhapes, and beckoning ſhadows dire, 
And aery tongues, that ſyllable men's names 


On ſands, and ſhores, and deſert wilderneſles, 


Foreſts in every age muſt have had attractive 


horrors: otherwiſe ſo many nations would not 
have reſorted thither, to celebrate the rites of 
ſuperſtition. And the inventors of what is called 
the Gothick, but perhaps ſhould rather be called 
the Saracen, architecture, muſt have been en- 
raptured with the ſame imagery, when, in 
forming and arranging the pillars and aiſles of 
their churches, they were ſo careful to imitate 
the rows of lofty trees in a deep grove. | 


Obſerve a few children afſembled about a fire, 
and liſtening to tales of apparitions and witch- 
craft. You may ſce them grow pale, and crowd 
cloſer and cloſer through fear: while he who is 
ſnug in the chimney corner, and at the great- 
eſt diſtance from the door, conſiders himſelf as 
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peculiarly fortunate; becauſe he thinks that, if 
the ghoſt ſhould enter, he has a better chance 
to eſcape, than if he were in a more expoſed ſi- 
tuation. And yet, notwithſtanding their preſent, 
and their apprehenſion of future, fears, you 
could not perhaps propoſe any amuſement that 
would at this time be more acceptable. The 
fame love of fuch horrors as are not attended 
with ſenſible inconvenience continues with us 
through life: and Ariſtotle has affirmed, that the 
end of tragedy is to purify the ſoul by the 
operations of pity and terror. | 


The mind and body of man are fo conſtituted, 
that without action, neither can the one be heal- 
thy, nor the other happy. And as bodily ex- 
erciſes, though attended with fatigue, as Dancing, 
or with ſome degree of danger, as Hunting, are 
not on that account the leſs agreeable; fo 


thoſe . things give delight, which rouſe the ſoul, 


even when they bring along with them horror, 
anxiety, or ſorrow, provided theſe paſſions be 
tranſient, and their cauſes rather imaginary than 
real. GT 8 ; 1 


The moſt perfect models of ſublimity are ſeen 
in the works of nature. Pyramids, palaces, fire- 
works, temples, artificial lakes and canals, ſhips 
of war, fortifications, hills levelled and caves 
hollowed by human induſtry, are mighty efforts, 
no doubt, and awaken in every beholder a pleaſ- 
ing admiration; but appear as nothing, when 
we compare them, in reſpect of magnificence, 
with. mountains, volcanoes, rivers, cataracts, 
oceans, the expanſe of heaven, clouds and ſtorms, 
thunder and lightning, the ſun, moon, and ſtars. 
So that, without the ſtudy of nature, a true taſte 
; | 111 
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in the ſublime is abſolutely unattainable. And 


we need not wonder at what is related of Thom- 
ſon, the author of the Seaſons; who, on hearing 
that a certain learned gentleman of London was 
writing an Epick poem, exclaimed, He write 
« an Epick poem! it is impoſlible : he never 
© ſaw a mountain in his lite.” This at leaſt is 
certain, that if we were to ſtrike out of Homer, 
Virgil, and Milton, thoſe deſcriptions and ſenti- 
ments that allude to the grand phenomena of na- 
ture, we ſhould depriye theſe poets of the beſt 
part of their ſublimity. 


And yet, the true ſublime may he attained by 
human art. Muſick is ſublime, when it inſpires 
devotion, courage, or other elevated afteQtions ; 
or when by its mellow and ſonorous harmonies it 
qverwhelms the mind with ſweet aſtoniſhment : 
or when it infuſes that pleaſing horror abovemen- 
tioned 3 which, when joined to words deſcriptive 
of terrible ideas, it ſametimes does very effec- 
tually. 


Architecture is ſublime, when it is large and 
durable, and withal ſo ſimple and well- proporti- 
oned as that the eye can take in all its greatneſs 
at once. For when an edifice is loaded with or- 
naments, our attention to them prevents our at- 
tending to the whole; and the mind, though it 
may be amuſed with the beauty or the variety of 
the little parts, is not ſtruck with that ſudden aſ- 
toniſhment, which accompanies the contemplation 
of ſublimity. Hence the Gothick ſtyle of build- 
ing, where it abounds in minute decorations, and 
where greater pains are employed on the parts, 
than in adjuſting the general harmony of the fa- 
brick, is leſs ſublime than the Grecian, in which 


propor- 
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proportion, ſimplicity, and uſefulneſs, are more 
ſtudied than ornament, lt is true, that Gothick - 
buildings may be very ſublime : witneſs the old 
cathedral churches. But this is owing, rather to 
their vaſt magnitude, to the ſtamp of antiquity 
that is impreſſed on them, and to their having 
been ſo long appropriated to religious ſervice, 
than to thoſe peculiarities that diſtinguiſh their ar- 
chite&ure from the Grecian, | 


The Chineſe mode of building has no preten- 
ſions to ſublimity ; its decorations being ſtill more 
trivial than the Gothick; and becauſe it derives 
no dignity from aſſociated ideas, and has no vaſt- 
neſs of magnitude to raiſe admiration, Yet is it 
not without its charms. There is an air of neat- 
neſs in it, and of novelty, which to many is plea- 
ſing, and which of late it has been much the 
faſhion to imitate, | | | 


Painting is ſublime, when it diſplays men in- 
veſted with great qualities, as bodily ſtrength, or 
actuated by ſublime paſſions, as courage, devo- 
tion, benevolence. That picture by Guido Rheni, 
which repreſents Michael triumphing over the evil 
ſpirit, I have always admired for its ſublimity, 
though ſome criticks are not pleaſed with it. The 
attitude of the angel, who holds a ſword in lis 
right hand in a threatening poſture, conveys to 
me the idea of dignity and grace, as well as of 
irreſiſtable ſtrength. Nor is the majeſtick beauty 
of his perſon leſs admirable : and his countenance, 
though in a ſlight degree expreſſive of contempt 
or indignation, retains that ſweet compoſure, 
which we think eſſential to the angelick charac- 
ter. His limbs and wings are, it is true, con- 
traſted : but the contraſt is ſo far from being _ 
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cal, that, if we conſider the action, and the ſitu- 
ation, we mult allow it to be not only natural, 
but unavoidable, and ſuch as a winged being 
might continue in for ſome time without incon- 
venience.* Guido is not equally fortunate in his 
delineation of the adverſary; who is too mean, 
and too ludicrous, a figure, to cope with an arch- 
angel, or to require, for his overthrow, the twen- 
tieth part of that force which appears to be ex- 
erted againſt him.— Painting is alſo ſublime, when 
it imitates grand natural appearances, as moun- 
tains, precipices, ſtorms, huge heaps of rocks and 
ruins, and the like, | 


At the time when Raphael began to diſtinguiſh 
himſelf, two ſtiles of painting were cultivated in 
Italy. His maſter Pietro Perugino copied nature 
with an exactneſs bordering upon ſervility; ſo 
that his figures had leſs dignity and grace than 
their originals. Michael Angelo ran into the op- 
poſite extreme; and, with an imagination fraught 
with great ideas, and continually aſpiring to ſub- 
limity, ſo enlarged the proportions of nature, as 
to raiſe his men to giants, and ſtretch out every 
form into an extenſion that might almoſt be called 
monſtrous. To the penetration of Raphael both 
ſtiles ſeemed to be faulty, and both in an equal 
degree. The one appeared inſipid in its accuracy, 
and the other almoſt ridiculous in its extrava- 
gance f. He therefore purſued a middle courſe; 

tempe- 


Eſſay on Imagination. Chap. II. Sect. iv. 8 3. 

* I find that Sir Joſhua Reynolds, from whoſe judgment 
there 1s no appeal, thinks more favourably of the Sublime 
of Michael Angelo. I therefore retract part of what is ſaid 
above : but I am ſure my indulgent Friend will not be of- 
fended to ſee this remark, as I had written it before I m 
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tempering the fire of Angelo with the caution of 
Perugino : and thus exhibited the true ſublime 
of painting ; wherein the graces of nature are 
heightened, but nothing is gigantick, diſpropor- 
tioned, or improbable. While we ſtudy his Car- 
toons, we ſeem to be converſing with a ſpecies of 
men, like ourſelves indeed, but of heroick dig- 
nity and ſize. 


This great artiſt is in painting, what Lanes 18 
in poetry. Homer magnifies in like manner; 
and transforms men into heroes and demigods; 
and, to give the more grandeur to his narrative, 
ſets it off with marvellous events, which, in his 


time, though not improbable, were however aſ- 


toniſhing. But Arioſto, and the authors of the 
Old Romance, reſeinble Michael Angelo in ex- 
alting their champions, not into heroes, but inta 
giants and monſters. Achilles, though ſuperior 
to all men in valour, would not venture to battle 
without his arms: but a warrior of romance, 


whether armed or not, could fell a troop of horſe 


to the earth at one blow, tear up trees by the 
root, and now and then throw a piece of a moun- 
tain at the enemy. The true ſublime is always 
natural and credible : but unbounded exaggera- 
tions, that ſurpaſs all proportion and all belief, 
are more apt to provoke laughter than aſtoniſh- 


ment, 


Poetry becomes ſublime in many ways: and 
as this 1s the only fine art, which can at preſent 


ſupply us with examples, I ſhall from it ſelect a 
ſpecimen 


with his admirable Diſcourſe delivered in the Royal Academy, 
in December, one thouſand ſeven hundred and ſeventy-two. 
The few pieces I have ſeen of — Angelo muſt have been 
in his worſt manner. 
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ſpecimen or two of the different ſorts of ſub- 
limity. 


1. Poetry is ſublime, when it elevates the 
mind. This indeed is a general charaQter of 
greatneſs, But I ſpeak here of ſentiments ſo hap- 
pily conceived and expreſſed, as to raiſe our af- 
fections above the low purſuits of ſenſuality and 
avarice, and animate us with the love of virtue 


and of honour. As a ſpecimen, let me recom- 


mend the account, which Virgil gives in his 
eighth book, of the perſon, family, and King: 
dom of Evander—an Arcadian prince, who, af- 
ter being trained up in all the diſcipline of Greece, 
eſtabliſhed himſelf and his people in that part of 
Italy, where, a few centuries after, was built the 
great metropolis of the Roman empire. In the 
midſt of poverty, that good old man retains a 
philoſophical and a royal dignity. “ This habi- 
<« tation,” ſays he, to Aneas, who had made him 
a viſit, '<* has been honoured with the preſence 
„ of Hercules himſelf. Dare, my gueſt, to de- 
“ ſpiſe riches; and do thou alſo faſhion thyſelf 
c into a likeneſs of God:“ or, as ſome render it, 


* do thou alſo make thyſelf worthy of immor- 


- 2 
Aude, hoſpes, contemnere opes; et te quo- 
que dignum 


Finge Deo. 


There is a ſtrength in the expreſſion, whereof our 
language is not capable, “I deſpiſe the world, 
a ſays 
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ſays Dryden, © when I read it, and myſelf when 
* I attempt to tranſlate it.“ 


2. Poetry is ſublime, when it conveys a lively 
idea of any grand appearance 1n art or nature. A 
nobler deſcription of this fort I do not at preſent 
remember, than that which Virgil gives, in the 
firſt book of the Georgick, of a dark night, with 
wind, rain, and lightning: where Jupiter ap- 
pears, encompaſſed with clouds and ſtorms, dart- 
ing his thunderbolts, and overturning the moun- 
tains, while the ocean is roaring, the earth trem- 
bling, the wild beaſts fled away, the rain pouring 
down in torrents, the woods reſounding to the 
tempeſt, and all mankind overwhelmed with con- 
ſternation.“ 


Ipſe 


The following is a more literal tranſlation: but I know 
not how to imitate, in modern language, the awful, (I had 
almoſt ſaid, the dreadful) ſimplicity of the original. 


High in the midnight ſtorm enthron'd, Heav'n's Sire 
Hurls from his blazing arm the bolt of fire. 

Earth feels with trembling ; every beaſt is fled; 
And nations proſtrate fall, oerwhelm'd with dread, 
Athos rolls headlong, where his lightnings fly, 
The rocks of Rhodope in ruin lie, 

Or huge Keraunia. With redoubled rage 

The torrent, rain and bellowing wind engage ; 

Loud in the woods after the tempeſts roar, 


And mountain billows burſt in thunder on the ſhore. 


—— —— —᷑ʒ 
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Ipſe pater, media nimborum in nocte, coruſca 
Fulm ina molitur dextra; quo maxima motu 
Terra tremit, fugere feræ, et mortalia corda 
Per gentes humilis ſtravit pavor. Ille flagranti 
Aut Atho, aut Rhodopen, aut alta Keraunia telo 
Dejicit; ingeminant auſtri, et denſiſſimus imber; 


Nunc nemora ingenti vento, nunc littora plangunt.“ 


This deſcription aſtoniſnes, both by the grandeur, 
and by the horror of the ſcene, which is either 
wrapt in total darkneſs, or made viſible by the 
glare of lightning. And the poet has expreſſed 
it with the happieſt ſolemnity of ſtyle, and a ſo- 
norous harmony of numbers. —As examples of 
the ſame ſort of ſublimity, namely of great images 
with a mixture of horror, I might call the read- 
er's attention to the ſtorm in the beginning of the 
Eneid, the death of Cacus in the eighth book, 
to the account of Tartarus in the ſixth, and that 
of the burning of Troy in the ſecond. But in 
the ſtyle of dreadful magnificence, nothing is ſu- 
perior, and ſcarce any thing equal, to Milton's 
repreſentation of hell and chaos, in the firſt and 
ſecond book of Paradife Loſt. 


In the concluding paragraph of the fame work, 
there is brought together, with uncommon ſtrength 
of fancy, and rapidity of narrative, a number of 
circumſtances, wonderfully adapted to the pur- 

poſe 
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poſe of filling the mind with ideas of terrifick 
grandeur: the deſcent of the cherubim; the 
flaming ſword; the archangel leading in haſte our 
firſt parents down from the heights of paradife, 
and then diſappearing; and, above all, the 
ſcene that preſents itſelf on their looking behind 
them : 


They, looking back, all th' eaſtern cliff beheld 
Of Paradiſe, fo late their happy ſeat, 
| Wav'd over by that flaming brand ; the gate | 

With dreadful faces throng'd and fiery arms. 


To which the laſt verſes form the moſt ſtriking 
contraſt that can be imagined : 


Some natural tears they dropp'd, but wip'd them 
ſoon. 

The world was all before them, where to chooſe 

Their place of reſt, and Providence their guide. 

They, hand in hand, with wandering ſteps and flow, 

Through Eden took their ſolitary way. 


The final couplet renews our forrows ; by exhi- 
biting, with pictureſque accuracy, the moſt mourn- 
ful ſcene in nature; which yet is ſo prepared, as 
to raiſe comfort, and diſpoſe to reſignation. And 
thus, while we are at once melting in tenderneis, 
elevated with pious hope, and overwhelmed with 
the 
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the grandeur of deſcription, the divine poem con- 
cludes. What luxury of mental gratification is 
here! Who would exchange this frame of mind 
(if nature could ſupport it) for any other! How 
exquiſitely does the faith of a Chriſtian accord 
with the nobleſt feelings of humanity ! 


3. Poetry is ſublime, when, without any great 
pomp of images or of words, it infuſes horror by 
a happy choice of circumſtances. When Mac- 
| beth (in Shakeſpeare) goes to conſult the witches, 
he finds them performing rites in a cave; and 
upon aſking what they were employed about, re- 
ceives no other anſwer than this ſhort one, © A 
«© deed without a name.” One's blood runs cold 
at the thought, that their work was of ſo accurſed 
a nature, that they themſelves had no name to 
expreſs it by, or were afraid to ſpeak of it by any 
name. Here is no ſolemnity of ſtyle, nor any 
accumulation of great ideas ; yet here is the true 
ſublime; becauſe here is ſomething that aſtoniſhes 
the mind, and fills it, without producing any real 
inconvenience. 


Among other omens, which preceded the death 
of Dido, Virgil relates, that, when ſhe was mak- 
ing an oblation of wine, milk, and incenſe upon 
the altar, ſhe obſerved the milk grow black, and 
tound that the wine was changed into blood. 
This the poet improves into a circumſtance of 
the utmoſt horror, when he adds, that ſhe never 
mentioned it to any perſon, not even to her 
ſiſter, who was her confidante on all other occa- 
ſions : inſinuating, that it filled her with fo 
dreadful apprehenſion, that ſhe had not cou- 
rage even to attempt to ſpeak of it. Perhaps I 
may be more ſtruck with this, that many others 
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are; as I once knew a young man, who was in 
the ſame ſtate of mind, after having been fright- 
ed in his fleep, or, as he imagined, by a viſion, 
which he had ſeen about two years before he told 
me of it. With much intreaty I prevailed on 
him to give me ſome account of his dream : but 


there was one particular, which he faid that 


he would not, nay that he durſt not, mention; 
and, while he was ſaying fo, his haggard eyes, 
pale countenance, quivering lips, and faltering 
voice, preſented to me ſuch a picture of horror, 
as I never ſaw before or ſince. I ought to 
add, that he was, in all other reſpeQs, in his 
perfect mind, chearful, and active, and not 
more than twenty years of age. 


Horror has long been a powerful, and a fa- 
vourite, engine in the hands of the Tragick poet. 
Eſchylus employed it more than any other an- 
tient artiſt. In his play called the Furies, he 
introduced Oreſtes haunted by a company of 
thoſe frightful beings ; intending thereby an alle- 
gorical repreſentation of the torment which that 
hero ſuffered in his mind, in conſequence of 
having ſlain his mother Clytemneſtra, for the 
part ſhe had taken in the murder of his fa- 
ther. But to raiſe the greater horror in the ſpec- 
tators, the poet was at pains to deſcribe, with 
amazing force of expreſſion, the appearance of 
the Furies; and he brought upon the ſtage no 
fewer than fifty of them; whoſe infernal looks, 
hideous geſtures, and horrible ſcreams, had ſuch 


effects on the women and children, that in the 


ſubſequent exhibitions of the play, the number 
of furies was by an expreſs law limited, firſt to 
fifteen, and afterwards to twelve. There are, no 
doubt, ſublime ſtrokes in the poet's account K 
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theſe furies; and there is ſomething very great 
in the 1dea of a perſon haunted by his own 
thoughts, in the form of ſuch terrifick beings. Yet 
horror of this kind I would hardly call ſub- 
lime, becauſe it is addreſſed rather to the 
eyes, than to the mind: and becauſe it is eaſter 
to disfigure a man, ſo as to make him have the 
appearance of an ugly woman, than, by a brief 
deſcription, or well-choſen ſentiment, to alarm 
and aſtoniſh the fancy. Shakeſpeare has, in my 
opinion, excited horror of more genuine ſub- 
limity, and withal more uſeful in a moral view, 
when he makes Macbeth, in ſhort and broken 
ſtarts of exclamation, and without any pomp 
of images or of words, give an utterance halt- 
ſuppreſſed to thoſe dreadful thoughts that were 
paſſing in his mind immediately before and 
after the murder of Duncan, his gueſt, kinf- 
man, ſovereign, and benefactor. The agonies 
of a guilty confcience were never more forcibly 
repreſented, than in this tragedy ; which may in- 
deed be-ſaid, in the language of Ariſtotle, to 
purify the mind by the operation of terror and 
pity ; and which abounds more in that ſpecies of 


the ſublime whereof I now ſpeak, than any 


other performance in the Engliſh tongue. See 
ts merits examined and explained, with the 
utmoſt correctneſs of judgment, beauty of lan- 
guage, and vivacity of imagination, in Mrs. 
Montagu's Eſay on the writings and genius of 
Shakeſpeare. 


4. Poetry is ſublime, when it awakens in the 
mind any great and good affection, as piety, or 
patriotiſm. This is one of the nobleſt effects of 
the art. The Pſalms are remarkable, beyond 
all other writings, for their power of inſpiring 
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devout emotions. But it is not in this reſpe& 
only that they are ſublime. Of the divine 
nature they contain the moſt magnificent deſcrip. 
tions that the ſoul of man can comprehend. The 
hundred and fourth pſalm, in particular, diſplays 
the power and goodneſs of Providence, in cre- 
ating and preſerving the world, and' the various 


tribes of animals in it, with ſuch majeſtick bre- 


vity and beauty, as it is vain to look for in any 
human compoſition. The morning fong of Adam 
and Eve *, and many- other parts of Paradiſe 
Loſt, are noble effuſions of piety, breathed in 
the moſt captivating ſtrains: and Thomſon's 
Hymn on the Seaſons, if we overlook an un- 
guarded word or two, is not inferiour. 


Of that ſublimity which reſults from the ſtrong 
expreſſion of patriotick ſentiments, many exam- 
ples might be quoted from the Latin poets, 
particularly Virgil, Horace, and Lucan : but 
there is a paſſage in Homer that ſuits the preſent 
purpoſe better than any other that now occurs. 
While Hector is advancing to attack the 
Greek intrenchments, an eagle lets fall a wound- 
ed ferpent in the middle of his army. This 
Polydamas conſiders as a bad omen, and ad- 
viſes him to order a retreat. Hector rejects the 
advice with indignation. * Shall I be deterred 
“ from my duty,” ſays he, and from executing 
* the commands of Jupiter, by the flight of birds? 
«© Let them fly on my right hand or on my left, 
towards the ſetting, or towards the riſing ſun, I 
«© will obey the counſel of Jove, who is the king 
«© of gods and of men.” And then he adds 
that memorable aphoriſm, TO defend our 

coun- 
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ec covey is the beſt of all auguries *-2 0 
Pope has very well expreſſed it, | 


Without a ſign, his ſword the brave man draws, 


And aſks no omen, but his country's cauſe. 


If we attend to all the circumſtances, and reflect 
that both Hector and Homer believed in augu- 
ries, we muſt own that the ſentiment is wonder- 
fully great. 


1 might alſo quote, from the ſame book of the 
Iliad, Sarpedon' s ſpeech to Glaucus ; which con- 
rains the nobleſt leſſon of political wiſdom, and the 
moſt enlivening motives to magnanimity. I ſhall 
not tranſlate it literally, but confine myſelf to the 
general ſcope of the argument; and I ſhall give 
it in proſe, that it may not ſeem to derive any 
part of its dignity from the charm of poetical 
numbers. Why, O Glaucus, do we receive 
* from our people in Lycia the honours of ſo- 
«« vereignty, and ſo liberal a provilian ?. Is 
<« it not in the hope, that we are to diſtin- 
«« guiſh ourſelves by our virtue, as much as 
« we are diſtinguiſhed by our rank? Let us act 
* accordingly: that, when they ſee us encoun- 
tering the greateſt perils of war, they may ſay, 
we deſerve the honours and the dignity which 
«© we poſſeſs, If indeed” continues he, © by 
** declining danger we could ſecure ourſelves 
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the fight myſelf in the front of the battle, nor 
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againſt old age, and the grave, I ſhould nei- 
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te exhort you to do ſo. But ſince death is una- 
© voidable, and may aſſail us from ſo many 
ce thouſand quarters, let us advance, and either 
« gain renown by victory, or by our fall give 
« glory to the conquerour.” The whole is ex- 
cellent: but the grandeur and generoſity of the 
concluſion can never be too highly applauded. 


5. Poetry is alſo ſublime, when it deſcribes in 
a lively manner the viſible effects of any of thoſe 
paſſions that g1ve elevation to the character. Such 
is that paſſage, in the concluſion of the ſame 
twelfth book of the Iliad, which paints the im- 
petuoſity and terrible appearance of Hector, 
ſtorming the intrenchments, and purſuing the 
enemy to their ſhips. Extraordinary efforts of 
magnanimity, valour, or any other virtue, and 
extraordinary exertions of ſtrength or power, are 
grand objects, and give ſublimity to thoſe pic- 
tures or poems, in which they are well repre- 
ſented. All the great poets abound in exam- 
ples. | 


Yet in great ſtrength, for example, there may 
be unwieldineſs, or awkwardneſs, or ſome other 
contemptible quality, whereby the ſublime is de- 
ſtroyed. Polyphemus is a match for five hun- 
dred Greeks; but he is not a grand object. We 
hate his barbarity, and deſpiſe his folly, too 
much, to allow him a ſingle grain of admira- 
tion. Ulyſſes, who in the hands of Polyphemus 
was nothing, is incomparably more ſublime, 
when, in walking to his palace, diſguifed like a 
beggar, he is inſulted, and even kicked by one 
of his own ſlaves, who was in the ſervice of thoſe 
rebels that were tempting his queen, plunder- 
ing his houſehold, and alienating the — 
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of his people. Homer tells us, that the hero 
ſtood firm, without being moved from his place 
by the ſtroke; that he deliberated for a mo- 
ment, whether he ſhould at one blow fell the 
traitor to the earth ; but that patience and pru- 
dential thoughts reſtrained him. The brutal 
force of the Cyclops is not near ſo ſtriking as 
this picture; which diſplays bodily ſtrength and 
magnanimity united. For what we deſpiſe we 
never admire ; and therefore deſpicable greatneſs 
cannot be ſublime. 


Homer and Viegit have, each of them, given 
a deſcription of a horſe, which is very much, 
and juſtly celebrated. But they dwell rather 
upon the ſwiftneſs and beauty of the animal, or 
on ſuch of his paſſions as have little or no dig- 
nity; and therefore their deſcriptions, though 
moſt elegant and harmonious, cannot properly 
be termed ſublime. In the book of Job, we 
have the picture of a war-horſe in the moſt 
magnificent ſtyle, The inſpired poet expatiates 
upon the nobler qualities of that animal, his 
ſtrength, impetuoſity, and contempt of danger: 
and ſeveral of the words made uſe of, being figu- 
rative, and in their proper meaning expreſſive of 
human emotions, convey uncommon vivaci- 
ty and elevation to the whole paſſage. 


* Haſt thou given the horſe ſtrength? Haſt 
ce thou clothed his neck with thunder?” —allud- 
ing, perhaps, either to the noiſe of cavalry ad- 
vancing ; or to their ſpeed, which the poet inſi- 
nuates may be compared to that of lightning. 


Canſt thou make him afraid, as a graſshopper ? ? 


« the glory of his noſtrils is terrible: that is, 
the breath coming from his noſtrils, which ap- 
Cc 3 _— 
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pear red with diſtenſion, makes him lock as if 
fire and fmoke were iffuing from them; an idea, 
which Virgil has finely expreſſed in that line, 


Collectumque premens vol vit ſub naribus ignem. 


« He paweth in the valley, and rejoiceth in bis 


ee ſtrength; he goeth on to meet the armed men. 
ce He mocketh at fear, and is not affrighted, nei- 
ce ther turneth he back from the ſword. The 
95 ac rattleth againſt him, the glittering 
e ſpear and the ſhield. He ſwalloweth the 
« ground with fierceneſs and rage;” which pro- 
bably ſignifies, according to ſome tranſlations, 
© he locks as if he would ſwallow the ground *; 
<< neither believeth he that it is the ſound of the 
« trumpet. He ſaith among the trumpets, ha, 
% h; deſpiſes their alarm as much as we do 
that of a threatening which only provokes our 
laughter: © and he ſmelleth the battle afar off; 
** the thunder of the captains; and the ſhouting.” 
Beſides. the grandeur of the animal, as here 
painted, the ſublimity of the paſſage is height- 
ened exceedingly by the landſcape; which pre- 
ſents to our view an army in order of battle, and 


makes us think we hear the craſhing of ar- 


mour, and the ſhouts of encountering multi— 
—__ | SY TIE 
I eee what is great, poets often em- 
ploy ſonorous language. This is ſuitable to the 
nature of human ſpeech : for while we give ut- 
terance to that which elevates our imagination, 


* In a very ingenious criticiſm on this paſſage in the 
Guardian, theſe words are differently underſtood. | 


We 
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we are apt to ſpeak louder, and with greater ſo- 
lemnity. than at other times . It muſt not 
however be thought, that high ſounding words 
are eſſential to the Sublime. Without a corre- 
ſpondent digaity of thought, or grandeur of 
images, a ſonorous ſtyle is ridiculous; and puts 
one in mind of thoſe perſons, who raiſe great 
expectation, and aſſume a look of ,vaſt import- 
ance, when they have either nothing at all to ſay, 
or nothing that is worth notice. That ſtyle 1s 
ſublime, which makes us conceive a great ob- 
ject, or a great effort, in a lively manner ; and 
this may be done, when the words are very plain 
and ſimple. Nay, the plaineſt and ſimpleſt 
words have ſometimes a happy effect in ſetting 
off what is intrinſically great; as an act of vaſt 
bodily ſtrength is the more aſtoniſhing, when 
performed by a ſlight effort. This ſort of ſubli- 
mity we have in perfection in many of thoſe paſ- 
ſages of Holy Writ, that deſcribe the operation 
of Omnipotence : as, God ſaid, Let there be 
light, and there was light: He ſpoke, and 
« it was done; he commanded, and it ſtood 
e faſt: Thou openeſt thy hand, they are filled 
ce with good; thou hideſt thy face, and they are 
c troubled.” 


It was obſerved, that the deſcription of the 
horſe in Job derives not a little of its dignity from 
thoſe words, that properly ſignify human ſenti- 
ments, and cannot be applied to an irrational 
animal, unleſs with a figurative meaning: © he 
« rejoiceth in his ſtrength ; he mocketh at fear ; he 
« believeth not that it is the found of the trumpet ; 
e he /aith among the trumpets, Ha, ba.” It 


+ Eſſay on Poetry and Mulick : laſt chapter. 
may 
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may now be remarked in general, that the ſub- 
lime is often heightened, when, by means of 
figurative language, the qualities of a ſuperiour 
nature are judiciouſly applied to what is infe- 
riour. Hence we ſee in poetry, and in more 
familiar language, the paſſions and feelings of 
rationality aſcribed to that which 1s without rea- 
ſon and without life, or even to abſtract ideas.— 
On Adam's eating the forbidden fruit, 


Earth trembled from her entrails, as again 

In pangs, and Nature gave a ſecond groan; 

Sky lower'd, and, muttering thunder, ſome ſad 
drops 


Wept, at compleating of the mortal ſin 


Original. 


Who is not ſenſible of the greatneſs of the 
thought conveyed in theſe words ; which repre- 
ſent the earth and heaven affected with horror at 
the ſin then committed, and nature, or the uni- 
verſe, uttering in low thunder a groan of an- 
guiſh? Had the poet ſimply ſaid, that there was 
an earthquake, that the ſky grew dark, and that 
ſome drops of rain fell, the account would no doubt 
have been ſublime, as he would have given it. 
But is it not much more ſo, when we are 1n- 
formed, that this convulſion of nature was the 
effect of a ſort of ſenſation diffuſed at that in- 
ſtant through the whole inanimate world ? How 
dreadful muſt be the enormity of that guilt, 
which could produce an event ſo great, and withal 
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ſo preternatural! Here are two ſources of 
the ſublime: the prodigy ſtrikes with hor- 


ror; the vaſtneſs of the idea overwhelms with 
aſtoniſhment. 


In this place an unfkilful poet would probably 
have brought on ſuch a ſtorm of thunder and 
lightning, and ſo violent an earthquake, as muſt 
have overturned the mountains, and ſet the woods 
on fire. But Milton, with better' judgment, 
makes the alarm of that deep and awful Kind, 
which cannot expreſs itſelf in any other way, than 
by an inward and univerſal trembling : a ſenſa- 
tion more affecting to the fancy, than thoſe paſ- 
ſions are, which vent themſelves in outrageous 
behaviour; even as that ſorrow is the moſt pa- 
thetick, which deprives one of the power of la- 
mentation, and diſcovers itſelf only by fainting 
and groans. Beſides, if this convulſion of the 
univerſe had been more violent, the unhappy of- 
fenders muſt have been confounded and terrified ; 
which would not have ſuited the poet's purpoſe. 
ror he tells us, and indeed the circumitances 
that follow the narrative (which, by the by, are 
exquiſitely contrived) do all ſuppoſe, that our 
firſt parents were ſo intent on gratifying their 
impious appetite, that they took no notice of the 
prodigies, which accompanied the tranſgreſſion. 


Writers of weak judgment, when they attempt 
the ſublime, are apt to exaggerate deſcription, 
till they make it ridiculous. And to Milton's 
prudent reſerve on this occaſioa I cannot quote a 
better contraſt, than that paſſage in Ovid, where 
the Earth, as a perſon, lifts up her head. and 
holding her hand before her face, coinpiains 10 
Jupiter, in a voice almoſt inarticulate wich thirſt, 
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of the torments ſhe was ſuffering from the con- 
flagration brought upon her by the rafhneſs of 
Phaeton ; and, dat the end of her ſpeech, half- 
ſuffocated with fire and ſmoke, draws back her 
head into the centre of her body. This is mere 
burleſque. Our fancy cannot be reconciled to 
ſo extravagant a fiction, nor conceive the earth to 


be an animal of lo hideous and ſo ridiculous a 


form. Burt no art 1s neceſſary to reconcile us to 
the idea of the earth trembling with preternatural 
horror at ſuch a lamentable cateſtrophe as the fall 
of Adam and Eve the firſt crime by which the 
ſublunary creation was polluted==and a crime, 


that 


Brought death into the world, and all our woe. 


In the poetical parts of Scripture, animation 
and ſentiment are often, with the happieſt effect, 
applied to things inanimate. © Let the floods 

« clap their hands, and let the hills rejoice toge- 
<« ther before the Lord; for he cometh to judge 
e the earth. Canſt thou ſend lightnings, that 
ce they may go, and ſay unto thee, Here we are? 
© —God ſendeth forth light, and it goeth; he 
ce calleth it again, and it obeyeth with fear.” — 
Theſe and the like figures convey a lively and 
lofty idea of Divine Power, to which the inani— 
mate parts of nature are as obſequious, as if they 
had intelligence and activity. 


A common ſentiment may be made ſublime, 
when it is illuſtrated by an alluſion to a grand 
object. There is not,” ſays Addiſon, “ a fight 
ein nature ſo mortifying, as that of a diſtracted 
e perſon, when his imagination is troubled, and 
«© his whole ſoul diſordered and confuſed.” This 
is true; but there is nothing very ſtriking in it. 

© not 
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But when the author adds, Babylon in ruins is 
«© not ſo melancholy a ſpectacle,“ he gives great 

dignity to the thought, by ſetting before us one 
of the moſt hideous pictures of deſolation that 
ever was feen by mortal eyes; and at the fame 
time declaring, what is no more than the truth, 
that even this is not ſo mournful a fight as the 
other.—** The evils of life ſeem more terrible 
« when anticipared than they are found to be in 
«© reality,” is no uncommon obſervation ; but 
the ſame elegant author improves it into a ſub- 
lime allegory, when he ſays, The evils of this 
« life appear, like rocks and precipices, rugged 
c and barren at a diſtance; but, at our nearer 
« approach, we find little fruitful ſpots and re- 
ce freſhing ſprings mixed with the harſhneſs and 
& deformities of nature.” This happy illuſtra- 
tion pleaſes, not only by giving perſpicuity to 
the thought, but alſo by ſuggeſting the magni- 
ficent idea of a ridge of rocky precipices, as they 

appear at a diſtance to the traveller, and as he 
finds them to be on coming up to them. And it 
pleaſes yet further when we compare the object 
alluded to with the idea ſignified, and find ſo 
perfect a coincidence, 


Things, as well as ſentiments, may be made 
ſublime by the ſame artifice. Bees are animals 
of wonderful ſagacity, but of too diminutive a 
form to captivate our imagination. But Virgil 
deſcribes their economy with ſo many fine allu- 
ſions to the more elevated parts of nature, as 
raiſe our aſtoniſhment both at the ſkill of the 
poet, and at the genius of his favourite inſect; 
whoſe little ſize becomes matter of admiration, 
when we conſider thoſe noble inſtincts wherewith 
the Creatour has endowed it. 
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It may ſeem ſtrange, and yet it is true, that 
the ſublime is ſometimes attained by a total want 
of expreſſion: and this may happen, when by 
ſilence, or by hiding the face, we are made to 
underſtand, that there is in the mind ſomething 
too great for utterance. In a picture repreſent- 
ing the ſacrifice of Iphigenia, a Grecian painter * 
diſplayed varieties of ſorrow in the faces of the 
other perſons preſent; but, deſpairing to give 
any adequate expreſſion to the countenance of 
her father Agamemnon, he made him cover it 
with his hands: an idea much admired by the 
antient artiſts, and often imitated by the mo- 
dern; as what was likely to raiſe in the ſpectator 
a more exquiſite horror, than any poſitive ex- 
preſſion that could have been given to the face 
of the parent. Indeed, on ſuch an occaſion, it 
would be natural for a father to hide his face, as 
unable to endure ſo dreadful a ſight; ſo that this 
contrivance was not only the moſt affecting to 
the beholder, but alſo the moſt proper in itſelf. 
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When Ulyſſes, in Homer, pays his compli- 
ments to the Grecian ghoſts whom he had called 
up by incantation, we are told that, on ſeeing 
their old acquaintance and fellow-ſoldier, they 
al} converſed with him, Ajax only excepted ; 
who, ſtill reſenting the affront he had received 
at Iroy, when Ulyſſes in oppoſition to his claim 
obtained the arms of Achilles, ſtood aloof, diſ- 
daining to take notice of his rival, or to return 
any anſwer to his kind expoſtulations. It is cer- 
tain, that no leſs a perſon than Virgil admired 
this incident; for he copies it in his account of 
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the infernal world: where Æneas, meeting Dido, 
endeavours to excule his deſertion of her, urging 
his unwillingneſs, and the command of Jupiter : 
bur ſhe, ſays the poet, turned her eyes another 
way, and minded no more what he ſaid, than if 
ſhe had been flint or marble. 


This ſilence of Dido has been blamed by a very 
learned critick : who ſeems to think, that, though 
it was becoming in Ajax not to ſpeak, becauſe he 
was a hero, it would be natural for an injured 
woman to upbraid a faithleſs lover with the keen- 
eſt reproaches. But I take the remark, rather as 
a joke upon that volubility of tongue, which 
ſatiriſts have imputed to the female ſex, than as 
a ſerious criticiſm. Dido, as deſcribed by Vir- 
gil, is a more dignified character, than Homer's 
Ajax; and therefore, if the ſilence was majeſ- 
tick in him, on account of his greatneſs of mind, 
it muſt be equally ſo in her. If he, as a hero, 
was ſuperiour to other men, ſhe, as a heroine, 
was ſuperiour to other women. 


Some writers (and the fame thing is too often 
attempted 1n the pulpit) have endeavoured to ex- 
preſs, by an elaborate ſoliloquy, what they ſup- 
poſe might paſs in the mind of Abraham, on be- 
ing commanded to offer up his Son. This Ican- 
not but think injudicious. It ſeems to detract 
not a little from the Father of the faithful, to re- 
preſent him as deliberating whether or not he 
ſhould obey God's command, or conjecturing for 
what purpoſe ſo hard a taſk had been enjoined 
him. Let a man of ſenſibility, after hearing one 
of thoſe rhetorical flouriſhes, read the narrative 
in the words of Moles, and he will feel, how 
much more affecting the one is in its ſimple ma- 
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jeſty, than the other in its gaudy ornaments; and 
what inexpreſſible ſublimity the character of the 
great Patriarch derives from his emphatick ſilence 
and pompt obedience. He knew the command 
was divine, and conſequently good; and that, 
whatever his paternal emotions might be, his duty 
was, inſtantly to obey, He therefore © roſe up 
© early in the morning,” and began that jour- 
ney, which he then thought would have ſo me- 
lancholy a termination. I may add, that there 
is ſomething almoſt equally great in the ſilent 
ſubmiſſion of Iſaac; who, being at this time about 
thirty years of age, might have attempted reſiſt- 


ance or eſcape, if his faith and his piety had not 


been worthy the Son of ſuch a Father. 


Things in themſelves great may become more 
or leſs ſublime, according to the nature of the 
alluſions, whereby the deſcription of them is il- 
luſtrated. Longinus, who ſeems to have thought 
not ſo favourably of the Odyſſey as it deſerves, 
repreſents the genius of the author as in the de- 
cline when he wrote that poem; but charac- 
teriſes that decline by two noble ſimilitudes. 
“ In the Odyſley,” ſays he, Homer may be 
ce likened to the ſetting ſun, whoſe grandeur 
ce ſtill remains, though his beams have foſt their 
cc meridian heat.” What a beautiful idea! 
Does it not even adorn the object which it is in- 
tended in ſome degree to depreciate? And a 
little after, he has this remark. © Like the 
© ocean, whole ſhores, when deſerted by the 


ce tide, mark out the extent to which it ſome- 


ce times flows, ſo Homer's genius, when ebbing 
cc into the fables of the Odyſſey, plainly diſco- 
« vers, how valt it once mult have been.” To 


be extolled by ordinary writers is not ſo flattering, 
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as to be cenſured by a critick like Longinus, who 
tempers his blame with ſo much politeneſs and 
dignity. Indeed, it has been remarked of him, 
that he exemplifies every kind of good writing, 
ſo as in grandeur of thought, and beauty of ex- 
preſſion, to vie with the author whom he cele- 
brates. 


Inſt ances of ideas or images intrinſically great, 
rendered more ſo by the alluſions employed in 
deſcribing them, are common in Homer, Virgil, 
Milton, and all the ſublime poets. So many 
examples crowd on one's memory, that one knows 
not which to prefer. Achilles in arms is a grand 
idea: but Homer throws upon it additional ſplen- 
dour, when he compares him to the moon, to the 
blaze of a beacon ſeen at a diſtance in a night of 
tempeſt, to a ſtar or comet, and to the ſun. Mil- 
ton magnifies the ſtrength and intrepidity of Sa- 
tan, when he ſays, | 


Satan alarm'd, 
Collecting all his might, dilated ſtood 
Like Teneriff or Atlas, unremoved ; 


His ſtature reach'd the ſky, and on his creſt 


Sat horror. 


The fires lighted up in the Grecian camp, and 
ſcattered over the plains of Troy, would be a 
beautiful appearance: but Homer makes it riſe 
upon us in glory, by comparing them to the 
moon and ſtars illuminating the ſky, when the 
clouds ſeparate, and the pure ether ſhines forth 
in all the magnificence of midnight, 
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But obſerve, that great ideas are not always 
alluded to, in the deſcription of great objects. 
For of two things, different in nature, that 


which 1s upon the whole inferiour may poſſeſs a 


quality or two in a more exquiſite degree, than 
that which is in all other reſpects more elevated. 
How ſuperiour is a man, eſpecially a wiſe man, 
and ſtill more eſpecially, the wiſeſt, and one of 
the greateſt of men, to a vegetable! And yet 
we are warranted, on the beſt authority, to ſay, 


that Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed 
like one of the lilies of the field, 


We muſt, therefore, in all caſes, attend to that 
circumſtance of likeneſs, upon which an alluſion 
is founded. Homer compares Hector to a rock 
tumbling from the top of a mountain. Were 
we to hear nothing more of this ſimilitude, it 
might appear even ridiculous; for one might 
imagine it was intended to paint the particular 
manner, in which that hero deſcended from a 
high to a lower ground: and ſurely, a man roll- 
ing headlong, like a ſtone, down a ſteep place, 
is an image of neither dignity nor elegance; nor 
can it raiſe any perſon in our eſteem, to ſay of 
him that he is like a ſtone. But when we learn, 
that the poet means by this compariſon to inform 
us, that Hector was irreſiſtable while he advanc- 
ed, and immoveable when he itopt, we are ſtruck 
with the propriety, and at the ſame time with 
the greatneſs, of the alluſion; for it heightens 
what we had before conceived of the warrior's 
impetuoſity. If a huge fragment of a rock, 
torn from the top of a mountain by a winter 
torrent, were rolling and thundering down to the 
plain, no human power would be able to op- 

pole 
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poſe it; and when it ſtopt, very great power 
would be neceſſary to move it. 


« I will make Babylon a poſſeſſion for 
© the bittern, and pools of water: and I 
e will /weep it with the beſom of deſtruftion.”* 
The inſtrument alluded to is one of the meaneſt; 
and yet the idea conveyed by the allufion is ex- 
ceedingly great. For it is not the manner, but 
the conſequences, of the deſtruction, that are 
here painted : it will be ſo complete, that not 
the leaſt memorial of that city ſhall remain : 
even as on a floor that is ſwept, no trace is to be 
ſeen of the duſt that was there formerly, or of 
the figures that might have been drawn in it. 
The alluſion has alſo this emphatical meaning, 
that the people of Babylon are a nuiſance, and 
that the earth will be purified by their being 
driven away ; and it implies further, that all the 
efforts of human power are but duſt, when the 
arm of the Almighty is lifted up againſt them. 


* Ruin fiercely drives Her plowſhare o'er 
© creation,” ſays Young, ſpeaking of the end of 
the world. Thedriving of a plow over a field 
is not a grand object. Yet the figure conveys a 
ſublime idea to thoſe who know, that ſome an- 
tient nations, when they meant to deſtroy a city, 
not only raſed the buildings, but plowed up the 
foundation; to intimate, that it was never to be 
rebuilt any more. The poet's allegory, there- 
fore, typifies a deſtruction that is to be total, 
and final. If I were to criticiſe it further, I 
would ſay, that it is pity it ſhould be above the 
apprehenſion of common readers: for the ſub- 


* Tajab, chap. xiv. 
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lime is generally the worſe for being wrapt 
up in learning, or in any other diſguiſe. What 
we do not clearly perceive, we cannot ra- 
tionally admire. It is true, that, where ſubli- 
mity with horror is intended, a certain degree of 
darkneſs may have a good effect; as unknown 
objects, viewed through miſt or in the twilight, 
appear of greater fize than the reality, and of 
more hideous proportion. But the example be- 
fore us is rather ambiguous, than obſcure : the 
learned reader knows that it comprehends a 
grand alluſion ; but to the unlearned it may ſeem 
3 to the ſubje&, by reaſon of its mean- 
neſs. 


Out of many that occur I quote a few exam- 
ples, to ſhow, according to what has been al- 
ready obſerved, that the ſublime is not always 
accompanied with ſonorous expreflion, or a 
pomp of images. Theſe, when too anxiouſly 
ſought after, or when they are not ſupported 
with a correſpondent majeſty of thought, are 
called Bombaſt or Falſe Sublime—an unpardon- 
able impropriety ; which has in ſerious writing 
as bad an effect, as ignorance united with im- 
pudence, or a ſolemn behaviour with a mean 
underſtanding, would have in converſation. Moſt 
people, who are in earneſt in what they ſay, na- 
turally elevate their voice and ſtyle, when they 
ſpeak of what is great; but, if they be of po- 
lite manners, that elevation is tempered with 
modeſty ; and they rather lay reſtraint on their 
feelings, than expreſs them with the moſt em- 
phatical utterance, Good writers, in like man- 
ner, riſe in ſound and ſolemnity of phraſe, when 
their thoughts aſpire to ſublimity ; but their ſtyle 
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is always ſimple, and their ornaments natural: 
and they often throw our noble ideas in the plain- 
eſt words, and without any ornament. 


Yet he, who aims at the ſublime, muſt not 


truſt ſo implicitly to the grandeur of his thoughts, 


as to be careleſs about his expreſſion. Well cho- 
ſen words, and an elegant arrangement of them, 
are juſtly reckoned by Longinus among the 
ſources of ſublimity. Even when the thought 
is both good and great, the greatneſs, or the 
elegance, may be loſt or leſſened by an unſkilful 
writer: and that in ſeveral ways, 


Firſt, by too minute deſcription, and too many 
words. For, when we are engroſſed by admi- 
ration or aſtoniſhment, it is not natural for us 
to ſpeak much, or attend to the more diminu- 
tive qualities of that which we contemplate. On 
ſeeing a lofty edifice, if the firſt thing we did 
were to count the windows, or the panes of 
glaſs in each, it would be a fign of bad taſte, 
and a proof, that we wanted either imagination 
to comprehend, or ſenſibility to take pleaſure 
in, the grandeur of the whole. Were a hero to 
appear in arms before us, we ſhould not think of 
looking at his teeth, or obſerving whether his 
beard were cloſe ſhaved, or his nails nicely cut ; 
at firſt, it is likely, that we ſhould take notice 
of little beſides his general appearance, and more 
ſtriking features; or, if thoſe other ſmall mat- 
ters were to engage our whole attention, might 


it not juſtly be ſaid, that we had no true ſenſe of 


the dignity of the perſon, nor any curioſity to 
know thoſe particulars concerning him, which 
alone were worthy to be known ? Writers, there- 
fore, who deſcribe too nicely the minute parts 
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of a grand object, muſt both have diſengaged 
their own minds, and muſt alſo withdaw ours, 
from the admiration of what is ſublime in it. A 
few examples will make this plain. 


Had Homer or had Milton been to deſcribe 


the chariot of the Sun, he would probably have 


confined himſelf to its dazzling appearance, or 
vaſt magnitude, or ſome of thoſe other qualities 
of it, which at the firſt glance might be ſuppoſ- 
ed to fill the imagination, and raiſe the aſtoniſh- 
ment of the beholder. But when Ovid tells us, 


that the axle was of gold, the pole of gold, the 


outward circumference of the wheels of gold, 
but that the ſpokes were filver *, we are not aſto- 
niſhed at all; and are apt to think, from the 
minuteneſs of the account, that the author had 
examined this chariot, rather with the curioſity 
of a coachmaker or ſilverſmith, than with the 
eye of a poet or painter. Such a detail reſem- 
bles an inventory more than a deſcription : as if 
it were material, in order to form a right idea 
of Phaeton's unlucky expedition, that we ſhould 
know the value of the chariot in which he 
rode. 


We read, in a certain author, of a giant, 
who in his wrath tore off the top of a promon- 
tory, and flung it at the enemy; and ſo huge 
was the maſs, that you might, ſays he, have 

* Aureus axis erat, temo aureus, aurea ſummæ 
Curvatura rotz, radiorum argenteus ordo. 
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ſeen goats browſing on it as it flew through the 
air. This is unnatural and ridiculous. A ſpec- 
tator would have been too much confounded at 


the force, that could wield it, and at the aſto- 


niſhing appearance of ſuch a ruin, hurled through 
the ſky, to attend to any circumſtance ſo minute 


as what is here ſpecified. Beſides, the motion of 


ſuch a fragment muſt have been too rapid, to al- 
low the goats to keep their ground, or to admit 
the poſſibility of ſeeing them in the act of feeding. 
So that, whatever this idea may add to the mag- 
nitude, it muſt take away from the ſwiftneſs ; and 
make the vaſt body ſeem to our imagination, as if 
it had loitered, or ſtopt, in its courſe, to give the 
beholder time to examine its curioſities, and that 
the poor goats might be in no danger of loſing 
their hold. | | | 


In ſublime deſcription, though the circum- 
ſtances that are ſpecified be few, yet, if they be 
well choſen and great, the reader's fancy will 
compleat the picture: and often, as already 
hinted, the image will not be leſs aſtoniſhing, if 
in its general appearance there be ſomething in- 
definite, When Hector forces the Greek in- 
trenchments, the poet deſcribes him by ſeveral 
grand alluſions, and by this in particular, 


Now ruſhing in the furious chief appears, 
Gloomy as night, and ſhakes two ſhining ſpears “. 
In what ref; pect he reſembled night, Homer leaves 


to be determined by the reader's fancy. This 


* Pope's Homer, Book 12: near the end. 
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conveys no poſitive idea; but we are hence led 
to imagine, that there muſt have been ſomething 
peculiarly dark and dreadful in his look, as it ap- 
peared to the enemy: and thus we make the pic- 
ture ſtronger perhaps than it would have been, if 
the author had drawn it more minutely “. A 

genius 


* Speculative men often err, from an immoderate attachment 
to ſome one principle ; of which, becauſe it holds in many 
caſes, they think it muſt hold in all. Gilbert, in the courſe of 
his obſervations on the magnet, g ew fo fond of magnetifm, as 
to fancy, that the phænomena of the univerſe might be ſolved by 
it. And electricity ſeems now to have become almoſt as great a 
favourite of many ingenious philoſophers, 


That poetical deſcription ought to be diftin& and lively, and 
ſuch as might both aſſiſt the fancy, and direct the hand, of the 
painter, is an acknowledged truth in criticiſm. The beſt poets 
are the moſt pictureſque. Homer is in this reſpect ſo admirable, 
that he has been juſtly called the prince of painters, as well as 
of poets. And one cauſe of the inſipidity of the Henriade is, 
that its ſcenery and images are deſcribed in too general terms, and 
want thoſe diſtinguiſhing peculiarities that captivate the fancy, 
and intereſt the paſſions. | 8 | 


But ſhould. every thing in poetry be pictureſque ?- No. To 
the right imitation of nature, ſhade is neceſſary, as well as light. 
We may be powerfully affected by that which is not viſible at 
all; and of viſible things ſome cannot be, aud many ought not 
to be, painted: and the mind is often better pleaſed with * 
of its own forming, or finiſhing, than with thoſe that are ſet 
before it complete in all their colours and proportions. From 
the paſſage referred to in the text, and from many others that 
might be quoted, it appears that in deſcription Homer himſelf is 
not always definite; and that he knows how to affect his readers 
by leaving occafionally a part of his picture to be ſupplied by 
their imagination. Of Helen's perſon he gives no minute ac- 
count : but, when he tells us, that her ya, e was ſuch as to 
extort the admiration of the olaeſt Trojan ſenators, who had, 
and who owned they had, ſo good reaſon to diflike her, he 
gives a higher idea of the power of her charms, than could have 
been conveyed by any deſcription of her eyes, mouth, ſhape, 
and other diſtinguiſhing beauties, | | | 
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genius like Cowley would have interrupted the 
narrative, in order to enumerate fall thoſe parti- 
culars in which Hector reſembled night; com- 
paring his ſnield to the full moon; his eyes to 


ſtars; 


Algarotti is of opinion, that the poetry of the northern na- 
tions is, in general, leſs pictureſque than that of _ Virgil, 
ſays he, gives ſo exact a repreſentation of Dido's dreſs when the 


Seer a hunting, that a painter might follow it in every parti- 
cular : | | i 


Tandem progreditur, magna ſtipante caterva, 
Sidoniam picto chlamydem circumdata limbo; 
Cut pharetra ex auro, crines nodantur in aurum, 


Aurea purpuream ſubnectit fibula veſtem. 


Whereas Milton deſcribes the nuda bellzzza of Eve by general 
terms and abſtract ideas, that preſent no image to the mind : 


Grace was 1n all her ſteps, heaven in her eye, 


In every geſture dignity and love. 


Of this criticiſm I would obſerve, that the cenſure here paſſed 
on the poetry of the north, as compared with that of the modern 
Italians at leaft, will hardly be admitted by thoſe who under- 
ſtand and have read our great poets, Chaucer, Spenſer, Shake- 
ſpeare, and Thomſon ; Hom whom inſtances without number 
might be 9 of imagery as vivid and particular, as it is in 
the power of language to convey. Milton, where his ſubject 
requires that he ſhould be exa&ly deſcriptive, as in his fourth, ſe- 
venth ninth, and eleventh books, is in this reſpect not inferiour 
to Homer himſelf. Indeed, when his ſcene of action lies Be- 
yond the wifible diurnal ſphere ; when, with a view to raiſe aſto- 
niſhment or horror, he paints what was never ſeen by mortal eye, 
it is impoſſible for him to be ſtrictly pictureſque. Figures ſo 
deeply ſhaded cannot preſent a definite outline : forms of ſuch 
__— grandeur mult be to a certain degree inveſted with dark- 
neſs. 


As 
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ſtars; the flaſhing of his armour to comets and 
meteors ; the duſt that flew about him, to clouds 

and darkneſs; the clangour of his weapons to 
the ſcream of the owl; the terror he ſtruck into 
the enemy, to the fear occaſioned by apparitions ; 
with perhaps a great deal more to the ſame pur- 
poſe :; which would have taken off our attention 
from the hero, and ſet us a wondering at the fin- 
gularity of the author's wit. It ought to be con- 

. fidered, that the rapidity of Hector's motion re- 


As to the deſcription objected to by the critick: —I think it 
would nat have been improved by being made more particular, 
Nor 1s the example at all parallel to that of Dido. The va- 
rieties of dreſs are innumerable : and if the poet meant that we 
ſhould have a diſtinct idea of Dido's attire, it was neceſſary for 
him to deſcribe it as minutely as he has done. But no minute 
deſcription is neceſſary to preſent the nuda bellezza of Eve to 
our imagination, or to improve the idea which in a caſe of this 
kind eyery imagination would form for itſelf, — 


Algarotti has overlooked a very material circumſtance; name- 
ly, that this account of Adam's firſt interview with Eve is given 
by Adam himſelf to an angel; who needed no information on 
the ſubject of her beauty, becauſe he had ſeen her; and to 
whom 1t would have been highly indecent to particularize her 
bodily perfections. Adam, therefore, is brief in this part of 
the narrative; and infinuates, that, at her firſt appearance, his 
attention was chiefly engaged by the delieacy and the dignity of 
her mind, as they diſplayed themſelves externally in her looks 
and demeanour, In a word, the ſanCtity of the ſtate of inno- 
cence, the purity of the loves of Paradiſe, the ſublime character 
of the ſpeaker, the veneration due to the hearer, and that ma- 

jeſty of thought and of ſtyle which ſo peculiarly characteriſes 
the divine poem, would all have been violated, if the poet's 
ideas had in this place been conformable to thoſe of the Critick. 
Algarotti was probably thinking of the luſcious pictures of Taſſo, 
and the ſenſualities of Rinaldo and Armida ; but Milton was 
converſing with Gods, breathing empyreal air,” and deſcrib- 
ing! immortal fruits of joy and love.” I know not whether 
any part of the poem does more honour to his judgment, 


quires 
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quires a correſpondent rapidity in the narrative, 
and leaves no time for long deſcription ; and it 
may be ſuppoſed, that the perſons who ſaw him 
would not itand gazing, and making ſimilies, but 
would fly before him, if they were Greeks, or ruſh 
on along with him, if they were his own people. 


When an author, in exhibiting what he thinks 
great, ſays every that can be ſaid, he confounds 
his readers with the multitude of circumſtances ; 
and, inſtead of rouſing their imagination, leaves 
it in a ſtate of indolence, by giving it nothing to 


do; making them at the ſame time ſuſpect, that 


as he has but few great ideas to offer, he is de- 
termined to make the moſt of what he has. Be- 
ſides, long details encumber the narrative, and 
lengthen the poem without neceſſity, Brief de- 
ſcription, therefore, and conciſe expreſſion, may 
be conſidered as eſſential to the ſublime, 


And no where do they promote it ſo effectual- 
ly, as in the poetical and hiſtorical parts of 
Scripture; which, however, more than any other 
compoſitions, have had their grandeur impaired 
by the verboſity of paraphraſe, Caſtalio, in his 


Sacred Dialogues, is ſo imprudent in this reſpect, 


that, if his character, as a man of learning and 
piety, were not thoroughly eſtabliſhed, we ſhould 
be tempted to think he had meant to burleſque 
ſome paſſages of the Qld Teſtament, He makes 
Abraham (for example), while preparing enter- 
tainment for the angels, buſtle about with the 
officiouſneſs and prattle of one of Fielding's land- 
ladies. Indeed theſe Dialogues are ſo frequently 
farcical, not to ſay indecent, that I wonder the 
reading of them is not diſcontinued in our ſchools. 


I know it has been ſaid, in their behalf, that 


the 


b 
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the language is good, being formed on the mo- 
del of Terence. But what idea of propriety in 
writing can he have, who applies the ſtyle of 
comedy to the illuſtration of Sacred Hiſtory ? 
What would be thought of an Engliſh divine, 
who ſhould in his ſermons imitate the phraſeology 
of Mercutio, Benedict, or Will Honeycomb ? 
Nor is Caſtalio correct, even in this ſenſe of the 
word. He 1s often harſh: he admits modes of 
expreſſion, that are not in Terence, or in any 
good writer: and his deſire of diffuſing a claſſical 
air through his work makes him give a new and 
ambiguous meaning to Roman words *, where, 
if he had adopted the common, and what may 
be called the technical, terms of Theology, he 
would have expreſſed himſelf more clearly, and 
without any real impropriety. 


Our poetical paraphraſes of the Pſalms are not 
leſs injurious to the original. Sternhold and 
Hopkins are confeſſedly beneath criticiſm ; yet to 
thoſe, who would rather ſee in the pulpit a 
threadbare coat than a laced one, are not in their 
ruſtickx guiſe more offenſive, than Brady and 
Tate in their finical ornaments. If we look 
into Buchanan, what can we ſay, but that the 
learned author, with great command of Latin 
expreſſion, had no true reliſn for the emphatick 
conciſeneſs, and unadorned fimplicity, of the in- 
ſpired poets ? Arthur Johnſton is not ſo verboſe, 
and has of courſe more vigour : but his choice of 
a couplet, which keeps the reader always in 
mind of the puerile epiſtles of Ovid, was ſin- 
gularly in judicious. As pſalms may, in proſe, as 
eaſily, as in verſe, be adapted to muſick, why 


* As when he uſes adventitius for proſelyte, genius for angel, 
Viejupiter for diabolus, &c. 
ſhould 
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ſhould we ſeek to force thoſe divine ſtrains into 
the meaſures of Roman, or of modern, ſong ? 

He who transformed Livy into lambicks, and 

Virgil into monkiſh rhime, did not in my opi- 

nion act more abſurdly. In fact, ſentiments: of 

devotion are rather depreſſed than elevated by the 

arts of the European verſifier. 


Secondly: Though an author's ideas be great, 
they may yet fall ſhort of ſublimity by exceſſive 
amplification. Hyperbolical phraſes, for rea- 
ſons aſſigned in another place *, are often natu- 
ral, and may therefore promote the ſublime ; but 
if they are not uſed with diſcretion and a due re- 


gard to the proportions of nature, they become 
ridiculous. 


A tranſlator of Virgil concludes that elegant 
deſcription (in the ſecond ZEneid) of the felling 
of a mountain-aſh, with this enormous exagge- 
ration, —The tree, he ſays, 


Headlong with half the ſhatter'd mountain flies, 


And ſtretch'd out, huge in length, th' unmea- 


ſured ruin hes. - 


Before we can admit this hyperbole to be in any 

degree tolerable, we muſt ſuppoſe, either that the | 

mountain was a hillock, or that the tree muſt | 

have been at leaſt a thouſand yards high and fifty 

in diameter, Virgil only ſays, with his uſual 

propriety ; | x | 
—traxitque 


* Eſſay on Poetry and Muſick, Part ii. chap. 1. ſect. 3. | 
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——traxitque jugis avolſa ruinam. 


And drags a ruin from the mountain's brow. 


When a certain poet ſpeaks of one of his cham- 
pions deſtroying a troop of horſe with a ſingle 
blow; and of another, whoſe impetuoſity was 
ſuch, that he fought for a conſiderable time after 


his head was cut off; he conveys to us {the idea, 


not of ſtrength or courage in the warriours, but 
of folly in himſelf. To magnify in this manner 
is as eaſy, as to multiply by a thouſand ; which 
only requires, that three ciphers be ſubjoined to 
the ſum. At this rate, every child may be a 
ſublime writer; the only qualifications neceſſary 
to contrive ſuch things being, ignorance of na- 
ture, and a total diſregard both to probability 
and to poſſibility, But nothing is ſublime, that 
does not create in the mind a pleaſing aſtoniſh-. 
ment ; and nothing can pleaſe a rational being, 
but what is conſiſtent with itſelf, and regulated 
by the ſtandard of nature, | 


When Cowley attempts to be great, he fre- 
quently becomes monſtrous *. A true poet ex- 
hibits the moſt magnificent ideas without any 
apparent effort ; as if they were familiar to him, 
and ſuch as he can mould and manage at his 
pleaſure. The one labours ineffectually, and 


awkwardly, to do what is above his ſtrength ; and 


makes himſelf ridiculous, by ſhowing at once 
his vanity, and his weakneſs; of the other, 
h : after 


. * See the Davideis paſſim, particularly the account of 
Goliah. | | 
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after he has, with eaſe and with grace, per- 

formed the greateſt exertions, we ſay, that 
<« half his ſtrength he put not forth.” The form- 
er reminds one of the Aſteropeus in the lliad, 
ſtraining with all his might, and diſtorting his 
body in vain, to wrench the ſpear of Achilles 
from the bank, into which, when flung by the 
hero's arm, it had penetrated to the middle: the 
latter may be compared to Achilles himſelf, who 
laying his hand upon it draws it forth at once. * 


Thirdly: Mean words and mean circumſtan- 
ces, introduced in the deſcription of what is 
great or elegant, will deſtroy the ſublimity, and 
debaſe the beauty. The Duke of Buckingham, 
in ſome complimental verſes addreſſed to Pope, 
has this couplet, 


And yet ſo wonderful ſublime a thing 


As the great Iliad ſcarce could make me ſing, 


The paſſage is not much elevated, it is true : yet 
who does not fee, that the little dignity it has is 
bebaſed by the word hing; which is choſen 
merely becauſe it happens to make a rhime ? 
« Homer's Iliad is a ſublime thing”—the phraſe 
would be deſpicable even in proſe. 


Take an example of a mean circumſtance from 
Blackmore's Paraphraſe of Job—a work in which 
one may find ſpecimens of every fort of bad 
writing. 


I ſo- 


* Ihad xxi. 170, 200. 
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I ſolemnly pronounce, that I believe 

My bleſt Redeemer does for ever live. 
When future ages ſhall their circuit end, 

And bankrupt Time ſhall his laſt minute ſpend, 
Then he from heaven in triumph ſhall deſcend. 


How groveling muſt be the imagination of a 
writer, who, in meditating on a paſſage ſo ſublime, 
and a ſubje& ſo awful, can bring himſelf to 
think and fpeak of bankruptcy! Such an idea, 
in ſuch a place, is contemptible beyond expreſ- 
ſion: and its abſurdity is equal to its meanneſs. 
A bankrupt is a perſon, who is either pitied for 
having loſt, or blamed for having ſquandered, 
the money with which he ought to have paid his 
debts. But who can imagine, that, at the end 
of the world, Time will be either blamed or pi- 
tied, for having ſquandered, or loſt his mi- 
nutes ! 


Before I conclude, I muſt be a little more par- 
ticular in deſcribing the nature of what I call 
mean expreſſions : for againſt them I am anxious 
that we be more eſpecially on our guard ; firſt, be- 
cauſe they are a grievous blemiſn in every ſort of 
elegant writing ; and, ſecondly, becauſe in the 
provincial dialects they abound to ſuch a degree, 
that without great attention, or much good ad- 
vice, It 1s not eaſy for us to avoid them. 


And firſt : Thoſe words are not mean, which 


are fo neceſſary at all times, that it is impoſſible 
to 
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to ſpeak without them on any ſubje&. And 
moſt of the claſſical words in every tongue are of 
this character. Words are not mean, becauſe 
they are plain; nor elegant, becauſe none but 
men of learning underſtand them : on the con- 
trary, every thing in ſtyle is blameable, which is 
obſcure or ambiguous to an attentive reader. We 
may have heard ſome perſons celebrated for a 
fine ſtyle, becauſe they were on every occafion 
dragging in ſtrange words, to ſhow their learning. 
But this is contrary to every rule of ſound criti- 
ciſm, and to the practice of all good writers. 
„Let there be light, and there was light,” is a 
much more elegant ſentence than, Let light 
„ jrradiate the univerſe, and inſtantly light flaſh- 
« ed into exiſtence :” the former conſiſts of 
words, that no perſon who knows Engliſh can 
miſunderſtand ; the latter has more words than 
are neceſſary, and thoſe are affected and ill- 
choſen, and ſuch as he only can underſtand, 
who knows ſomething of Latin, as well as of 
Engliſh. It 1s faid of the ſtyle of Demoſthenes, 
that, though the moſt artful that had ever ap- 
peared in Greece, there was not a phraſe in 
it, which the meaneſt Athenian citizen did not 
underſtand, And in fact, the moſt elegant au- 
thors are in every language the moſt perſpicuous; 
as Addiſon and Swift, in Engliſh; Ceſar and 
Cicero, in Latin; Metaſtaſio, Taſſo, and Arioſto, 


in Italian; and Vertot, Boileau, and the Arch- 


biſhop of Cambray, in French. Uncommon 


expreſſions are in general to be avoided, where 


they can be avoided. It is pedantry to affect 
them. And therefore, we muſt not imagine, 
that words are mean, or not elegant, merely 
becauſe they are common. 


But 


[i 
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But ſecondly: Many words there are in every 
tongue, which are not uſed, except by illiterate 
perſons, or on very familiar occaſions, or in 
order to expreſs what the decorum of polite 
ſociety requires that we conceal: and theſe 
may be called mean words; and are never to be 
introduced in ſublime deſcription, in elegant 
writing, or on any ſolemn or ſerious topick. 


Such, in the firſt place, are vulgar proverbs. 
Theſe, though they may. have a good meaning, 
are too familiar to find a place in good ſtyle. We 
have heard common proverbs, particularly thoſe 
of this country, celebrated for their force and 
truth : and ſome may perhaps wonder to ſee 
them proſcribed as inelegant. I allow them to 
be emphatical, both in this and in other coun- 
tries; for * otherwiſe, nobody would think it 
worth while to remember them. But ſtill 
they form a part of the vulgar dialect, and 
are therefore themſelves vulgar. One of the 
common people may be a perſon of great 
worth and ſenſe: but place him in faſhionable 
company, and both you and he will perceive, 
that there is ſomething awkward in his ap- 
pearance; you may eſteem him for his virtue, 
but cannot reconcile yourſelf to his air and 
manner: and you muſt be ſenſible that he and 
his preſent aſſociates are not well ſuited to one 
another. Sancho Panga is in many things ridicu- 
lous, but in nothing more than in his ſtyle, 
which is almoſt entirely made up of proverbs. 
In prayers and ſermons, and on every ſolemn oc- 
caſion, one muſt feel that theſe aphoriſms would 
have a bad effect, and give a ludicrous turn 
both to the ſubject and to the ſpeaker. Even 


in converſation they are rarely uſed by per- 
x ſons 
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ſons of polite manners, as they not only ſavour 
of vulgarity, but alſo breed ſpſpicion of a bar- 
ren fancy: for he who retails proverbs, gives 
only what he has borrowed; that is, what he 
has heard from others : and borrowing generally 
implies poverty. 


Comman forms of compliment, though inno- 
cent in themſelves, and though in ſociety a- 
greeable, becauſe cuſtomary, muſt not appear 
in elegant writing : firſt, becauſe they are too 
familiar to the ear, being uſed on every tri- 
vial occaſion ; and ſecondly, becauſe they de- 
rive their meaning from the manners of par- 
_ ticular times and places. How ridiculous would 
it be, if a tranſlator of Virgil were to make 
Eneas introduce himſelf to Dido, with theſe 
words, | 


Madam, Yonr Majeſty beholds in me 
Your moſt obliged, obedient, humble ſervant, 


Eneas, prince of Troy! 


A painter, who would repreſent the interview, 
m__ with equal propriety dreſs the Trojan in 
a full-bottomed wig, with a hat and feather 
under his arm, and make him bend his body 
to the ground in all the farmality of a minuet- 
bow. There is great dignity in the complimen- 
tal expreſſions of Homer, Priam addreſſes the 
moſt dreadful of all his enemies, by the ap- 
pellation of © Godlike Achilles.“ Achilles begins 

Vol. Il, E & | a ſpeech 


* Iliad, xxiv. 
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a ſpeech to Ulyſſes with theſe words, © O 
© wiſe Ulyſſes, et from Jove;” and 
calls Ajax (who, by the by, had ſpoken to 
him with provoking bitterneſs) © Divine Ajax 
* ſon of Telamon, prince of the people.“ 
Milton is perhaps ſtill more attentive to this 
decorum; as his perſons are of greater dig- 
nity than heroes. Adam acdrefes 118 in theſe 
exalted terms, 


Daughter of God and man, accompliſh'd 
Eve 

Beſt image of myſelf, and dearer half— 

My faireſt, my eſpouſed, my lateſt found, 

Heaven's laſt beſt gift, my ever new de- 


light— 


and Eve's complaiſance to her bond is equally 
ſublime ; 


Offspring of heaven and earth, and all eafth's 
Lord— 

O thou, in whom my thoughts find all 
repoſe, Re 

My glory, my perfection. 


* lad, ix. 


Such 
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Such compliments are not made vulgar by 
common uſe; and have, beſides, a ſignificancy, 
which all the world would acknowledge to be 
ſolemn and majeſtick. 


A third claſs of expreſſions, that by their mean- 
neſs would debafe every ſort of good writing, 
are thoſe idioms, commonly called cant; a jar- 
gon introduced by ignorant or affected perſons, 
and which the moſt perfect acquaintance with 
every good author in a language would not ena- 
ble one to underſtand. Their nature may be 
better known from a few examples, than from a 
general definition. To fay, of a perſon, whoſe 
converſation is tedious, that he is 2 bore; of a 
drunk man, that he is in liquor, that he is dif- 
guiſed, that he is half ſeas over, that he has his 
load, or that he clips the king's Engliſh; of one 
who plays with an intention to loſe, that he plays 
booty ; of one, who has nothing to reply, that he 


is dumbfounded ; of a tranſaction committed to 


writing, that it is taken down in black and white ; 
of a perſon baffled in any enterpriſe, that he is 
beat hollow, that he has received check-mate, or 
that he is routed, horſe, foot, and dragoons ; of one 
who arrives on the very point of being too late, 
that he has ſaved his diſtance; of one, who has 
enriched himſelf by any buſineſs, that he has 
 feather'd his neſt :—theſe, and the like idioms, are 
all cant: they derive no authority from the ana- 
logy or grammar of a language; and polite 
writers and ſpeakers, unleſs when they mean ro 
ſpeak or write ludicrouſly, avoid them as vulga- 
rities of the loweſt order. | 


E e 2 There 
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There are ſome profeſſions, that have a pecu- 
liar dialect; or certain phraſes at leaſt, which 
are not underſtood by people of other profeſ- 
fions. Thus ſeamen make uſe of terms, which 
none but ſeamen are acquainted with : and the 
ſame thing is true of architects, painters, mu- 
ſicians, and many other artiſts, Now, in ſub- 
lime writings ſuch words are to be avoided; 
partly, becauſe, being technical, they have ſome- 
thing of a vulgar appearance; and chiefly, be- 
cauſe to the great part of readers they are unin- 
telligible. That paſſage of Dryden's Virgil, in 
which he abſurdly imitates the ſea diale&, has 
often been repeated and cenſured : 


Tack to the larboard, and ſtand out to ſea, 


Veer ſtarboard ſea and land: 


and is chargeable with ſomething worſe than af- 
fectation; for I am aſſured by an experienced 
mariner, that it has no meaning. Milton ſome- 
times errs in this way ; eſpecially when he alludes 
to architecture and aſtronomy. He ſpeaks of 
cornice, freeze, and architrave, and of rays cul- 
minating from the equator ; which is very unſuit- 
able to the heroick ſtyle, For, as Addiſon well 
obſerves, © It is one of the greateſt beauties of 
„ poetry to make hard things intelligible, and 
ce to deliver what is abſtruſe of itſelf in 
e ſuch eaſy language, as may be underſtood by 
e ordinary readers. Beſides, ** continues he”, the 
e knowledge of a poet ſhould rather ſeem born 
with him, or inſpired, than drawn from books 
* and ſyſtems.“ True poetry is addreſſed -” 
| | . 


cc 
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all mankind; and therefore its ideas are ge- 


neral; and its language ought to be ſo plain, as 


that every perſon acquainted with the poetical 
dialect may underſtand it. 


It is ſcarce neceſſary to add, that all phraſes 
are mean, which come under the denomination 


of barbariſm, or provincial idiom; becauſe they 


ſuggeſt the ideas of vulgar things, and illiterate 
perſons. Meanneſs, blended with dignity, is one 
of thoſe incongruities that provoke laughter. 
And therefore provincial idioms introduced in a 
ſolemn ſubje& would make it, or the author at 
leaſt, ridiculous, The ſpeeches, in Ovid, of 
Ajax and Ulyſſes contending for the armour of 
Achilles, cannot be called ſublime; but artful 
they are, and elegant, in a high degree, That 
of Ajax has been tranſlated with tolerable exact- 
neſs into one of the vulgar dialects of North Bri- 
tain. When we read the original, we are ſeri- 
ouſly affected: but when we look into the Scotch 
verſion, we immediately fall a laughing. I was 
ſtruck with this, when a ſchoolboy, but could 
nat at that time account for it. The thoughts 
were nearly the ſame in both: what then could 
make the one ſolemn, and the other ridiculous ? 
It is the mixture of mean words and ſerious ſen- 
timents, and of clowniſh and heroick manners, 
contraſted with what we remember of the original, 
that produces a jumble of diſcordant ideas; and 
ſuch a jumble, as may be found 1n moſt ludi- 
crous appearances when we analyſe them.“ 


* See an Eſſay on Laughter and Ludicrous Compoſition, 
chap. 2. 
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The laſt thing I ſhall mention upon this head 
is, that turns of wit have a bad effect in ſub- 
lime writing: for one does not naturally think 
of witticiſm, when one is engroſſed by any of 
thoſe grand ideas that raiſe pleaſing aſtoniſh- 
ment. In fa&, ſublime poets are ſeldom, what 
we call, men of wit: Shakeſpeare is an excep- 
tion; but he is a ſingular one. For wit arites 
from the diſcovery of minute relations and like- 
neſſes that had efcaped the notice of others; and 
therefore a talent for it implies a habit of mi- 
nute attention to circumſtances and words : 
whereas a ſublime genius directs his view chiefly 
to the great and more important phenomena of 
art and nature. They who excel in epigram have 
not often produced ſublime verſes: and Lord 
Cheſterfield, who was a man of wit, and an epi- 
grammatiſt, appears, from his letters, to have had 
no reliſh for the ſublime poets. 


Let it not be thought, becauſe ſublimity is 
one of the higheſt virtues of fine writing, that 
therefore no compoſition is excellent but what is 
ſublime. A book, that partakes not of this qua- 
lity at all, may pleaſe by its elegance, inſtruct 
by its doctrines, or amuſe by its wit and hu— 
mour, and in all, or in any of theſe reſpects, be 
truly valuable. Rivulets and meadows have their 
charms, as well as mountains and the ocean. 
Though Horace had never written any thing but 
his Epiſtles, in which there is no attempt at ſub- 
limity, he muſt always have been conſidered as 
an elegant and inſtructive poet. 


Nor think, becauſe moit of the preceding 
examples are taken from poetry, that the Sublime 
| | 
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is peculiar to that arr. In the orations of Cicero 
and Demoſthenes ; in the hiſtories of Herodotus, 
Thucydides, and Livy; in the moral writings of 
Addiſon and Johnſon, of Seneca, Plato, and An- 
toninus ; and eſpecially in the doctrinal and hiſto- 
rical parts of Holy Writ, are many inſtances of 
the true Sublime, both in ſentiment and deſcrip- 
tion. The ſame thing may be ſaid of almoſt 


every ſerious author, who compoſes with ele- 
gance. | 


Moſt of the writers on this ſubje& have con- 
ſidered our paſſion for what is great and elevated, 
as a proof of the dignity of the ſoul, and of the 
_ glorious ends for which it was made. The words 
of Longinus to this purpoſe are well tranſlated 
by Dr. Akenſide. God has not intended man 
** for an ignoble being; but, bringing us into 
life, and the midſt of this wide univerſe, as 
« before a multitude aſſembled at ſome heroick 
s ſolemnity, that we might be ſpeRatofs of all 
his magnificence, and candidates high in emu- 
lation for the prize of glory, has therefore 
implanted in our fouls an inextinguiſhable love 
of every thing great and exalred, of every 
thing which appears divine beyond our com- 
ee prehenſion. Whence it comes to paſs, that 
« even the whole world is not an object ſufficient 
* for the depth and rapidiry of human imagi- 
*« nation, which often ſallies forth beyond the 
limits of all that ſurrounds us. Let any man 
caſt his eye through the whole circle of our 
exiſtence, and conſider how eſpecially it a- 
bounds with excellent and grand objects, and 
he will ſoon acknowledge for what enjoyments 
and purſuits we are deſtined.“ 
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Theſe are the ſentiments of a Pagan philo- 
ſopher. And how noble, (I had almoſt faid, 
how divine) muſt they appear, when compared 
with the ſelfiſh, ſenſual, and groveling ideas of 
the Epicurean, or with the narrow views and bru- 
tal inſenſibility of the antient and modern Pyr- 
rhoniſt! I muſt not omit, that Addiſon has 
adopted the ſame turn of thinking ; and, en- 
lightened with the knowledge, and warmed with 
the piety, of a Chriſtian, has greatly improved 
it. © The Supreme Being,” ſays he, * has fp 
« formed the ſoul of man, that nothing but 
«« Himſelf can be its laſt, adequate, and proper 
* happineſs. Becauſe therefore a great part of 
our happineſs muſt ariſe from the contempla- 
ce tion of his being, that he might give our 
« ſouls a juſt reliſh of ſuch a contemplation, he 
* has made them naturally delight in the appre- 
*© henſion of what is great and unlimited. Our 
admiration, which is a very pleaſing emotion 
of the mind, immediately riſes at the conſide- 
ration of any object that takes up a great deal 
of room in the fancy; and, by conſequence, 
will improve into the higheſt pitch of aſtoniſh- 
ment and devotion, when we contemplate his 
nature, who is neither circumſcribed by time 
or place, nor to be comprehended by the larg- 
eſt capacity of a created being.” 
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1 ſhall only add, that our taſte for the Sub- 
lime, cheriſhed into a habit, and directed to 
proper objects, may, by preſerving us from vice, 


which is the vileſt of all things, and by recom- 


mending virtue for its intrinſick dignity, be uſeſul 
in promoting our moral improvement. The 


lame taſte will alſo lead to the ſtudy of nature, 


which 
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which every where diſplays the ſublimeſt appear- 
ances, And no ſtudy has a better effect upon 
the heart. For it keeps men at a diſtance from 
criminal purſuits, yields a variety of inoffenſive 
and profitable amuſement, and gives full de- 
monſtration of the infinite goodneſs and great- 
neſs of the adorable Creator. 
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